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BIRON’S INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF BIRON. 





CHARLES DE GonTaut, Duke of Biron, the son 
of a man distinguished for his honor, loyalty, 
valor, and martial exploits, was born about 
1562, and inherited his father’s warlike spirit, 
but not his praiseworthy qualities. In his child- 
hood, ke was so dull of apprehension that he 
could scarcely be taught to read. In his mili- 
tary studies he must, however, have made early 
and extraordinary progress; for at fourteen he 
was colonel of the Swiss regiments, and when he 
was only fifteen, the command of the army in 
Guienne was intrusted to him for some weeks by 
his father, who had broken one of his thighs. 
His religion we may believe to have hung loosely 





enough upon him, as he twice changed it before 
he reached his sixteenth year. 

There were two crying sins of the age, dueling 
and gaming, in which Biron made himself con- 
spicuous. He was not yet twenty, when he 
fought a duel with the Prince of Carency, who 
was a rival suitor to the heiress of the family of 
Caumont. Each party had two seconds, all of 
whom were in habits of friendship with each 
other. It was in a snow-storm, at day-break, 
that the combatants met; and, by taking their 
ground so that the snow drove into the faces of 
their antagonists, Biron and his seconds con- 


trived to destroy them. This triple murder was 
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pardoned by Henry the Third, at the request of 
the Duke of Epernon. As a gamester, Biron 
played so deeply, and with suca infatuated per- 
severance, that he himself said, “I know not 
whether I shall die on the scaffold; but, if I do 
not, I am sure that I shall die in a work-house.” 

The scaffold which, with somewhat of a divin- 
ing spirit, he seems to have thought his not im- 
probable doom, was more than once predicted to 
him. The basis on which one prediction was 
built may excite a smile. ‘‘ The Archbishop of 
Lyons,” says an old writer, ‘‘ judged better than 
any one else of the nature of men by their coun- 
tenances. For having one day curiously con- 
templated the features and characters of the 
Marshal Biron’s face, he pronounced that he had 
an exceedingly bad physiognomy, verily that of 
a man who was fated to perish wretchedly.” On 
surer grounds, on a knowledge of his son’s dis- 
position, his father sometimes said to him, 
‘‘ Baron,” (that was his early title,) ‘I advise 
you to go and plant cabbages on your estate, 
as soon as peace is made; for, otherwise, you 
will certainly lose your head at the Gréve.” 

The faults of Biron were, indeed, such as to 
justify melancholy forebodings with respect to 
his end. He was vain, imperious, passionate, 
restlessly active, so greedy of praise that he 
deemed himself robbed of all that was given to 
others, so high an estimater of his own services 
that he never thought them enough rewarded, 
and so reckless of speech, that, when he was in 
an angry mood, his invectives and reproaches 
did not spare even the sovereign. These faults 
were rendered more dangerous to him by his 
habits of profusion, and the consequent occa- 
sional emptiness of his purse, which laid him 
open to temptation, especially during his fits of 
dissatisfaction and disgust. On the other hand, 
it is beyond all doubt that Biron, for some years 
after the outset of his career, was devoted to 
Henry the Fourth; he was eminently intrepid, 
displayed unwearied zeal, gave an admirable ex- 
ample of discipline, and was a consummate mas- 
ter of his profession. ‘* No one,” said Henry, 
‘thas a keener eye in reconnoitering an enemy, 
nor a more ready hand at arraying an army.” 

At the battles of Arques, Ivry, and Aumale, 
at the sieges of Paris and Rouen, and on various 
other occasions, Biron was conspicuous among 
his fellow chiefs. His promotion kept pace 
with his exploits, and he rose rapidly to the 
highest dignities. In 1592, Henry appointed 
him Admiral of France, and, in 1594, a marshal; 
on receiving the latter rank he gave up the office 
of admiral, which Villars demanded as a part of 
his reward for the surrender of Rouen. It has 
been imagined that Biron cherished a rankling 
resentment for the deprivation of the admiral- 
ship; but this is more than doubtful: he ap- 





pears, on the contrary, to have acceded to it with 
a good grace. In 1595, he obtained the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, and his life was saved by 
Henry, at the sharp encounter of Fontaine- 
Frangaise. After having manifested his wonted 
military talents at the siege of Amiens, in 1598, 
Biron attained the zenith of his elevation, by 
being created a duke and a peer. When the 
deputies of the Parliament waited on the king, 
in Picardy, to congratulate him on the success 
of his arms, he paid to the new-made peer one 
of those well-turned compliments by which he 
so often delighted his warriors and statesmen. 
In turning to account that part of ‘the cheap 
defense of nations’? which consists in gracefully 
bestowing praise, no man was more of a profi- 
cient than Henry. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he to the 
deputies, ‘‘I introduce to you the Marshal de 
Biron, whom I present with equal success to my 
enemies and my friends.” 

Thenceforth, thanks to his own folly, the star 
of Biron declined till it set in blood. He soon 
became unsafe to be opposed to the king’s ene- 
mies, and unworthy of being presented to his 
friends. Vanity and prodigality were the faults 
which begun his ruin; the one led him to think 
that his superlative merit was inadequately re- 
quited, the other caused him to accuse Henry of 
avarice and ingratitude, because the monarch 
did not feed his extravagance with boundless 
supplies. Biron might, nevertheless, have stop- 
ped short of destruction, had there not been per- 
petually a tempter at his ear, whispering sinis- 
ter counsels. His evil genius was Beauvais La 
Nocle, Sieur de La Fin, a veteran intriguer, who 
had spent his life in disturbing the public peace, 
and was still in correspondence with Spain, Sa- 
voy, the banished partisans of the League, and 
the malcontents in various provinces. He is 
truly described as having been “ an enterprising, 
active, insinuating man, especially skillful in 
getting on the weak side of those whom he 
wished to seduce. Bold with the rash, circum- 
spect with the prudent, he seemed to give him- 
self up entirely to his accomplices, that he might 
provide for his own safety at their expense.” 
Henry, who well knew the character of the man, 
warned Biron against him, but the warning was 
slighted. 

The peace of Vervins, which relieved France 
from a burdensome war, precipitated the fall of 
Biron. Even before it was concluded, he had 
listened to the blandishments of Spanish emissa- 
ries, and had suffered them to tempt his ambi- 
tion with the prospect of independent sove- 
reignty, but he had stopped short on the verge 
of disloyalty. While his mind was thus sus- 
ceptible of treasonable infection, he was unfor- 
tunately dispatched by Henry to Brussels, for 
the purpose of interchanging, with the arch- 
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duke, the customary oaths as to the faithful 
performance of the treaty. There he was sur- 
rounded by every imaginable seduction. He 
was *‘ the observed of all observers ;’’ the most 
splendid entertainments were given, expressly 
in honor of him; and he heard nothing but ex- 
aggerated praises of his transcendent valor and 
skill, insidious expressions of regret that he 
should serve a master so blind to his worth, or 
so meanly jealous of it, and highly-colored re- 
presentations of the glorious career which he 
might run, if he would devote his talents to the 
cause of the Spanish sovereign. When it was 
imagined that his head was sufficiently turned, 
a treaty with Philip was proposed to him. The 
reward of his treason was to be the sovereignty 
of Burgundy, and the hand of one of Charles 
Emmanuel’s daughters. Yet at the moment 
when he was rushing headlong into rebellion, he 
publicly refused to accept a present of two fine 
horses from the Duke of Savoy; assigning as the 
reason. that it would not become him to receive 
gifts from a prince between whom and his own 
sovereign there were differences existing. Thus 
hypocrisy was added to the list of his vices. 
Imagining that the succor which he expected 
from the Spanish court, and the movements of 
the French malcontents, would render it impos- 
sible for Henry to attack him, Charles Emmanuel, 
on his return to Turin, refused to carry the 
treaty into effect. Henry determined, therefore, 
to resort to force. To Biron, of whose fidelity 
he did not yet doubt, he offered the command of 
the army; and the marshal, in order to avoid 
suspicion, was compelled to accept it. All that, 
without betraying himself, he could do to shun 
success, he did. But the Duke of Savoy, rely- 
ing on his intrigues, had left his fortresses 
scantily provided with the means of defense, and 
they consequently made only a feeble resistance, 
in spite of Biron’s wishes and faulty measures. 
It was a fatal circumstance for the Savoyard 
prince, that the power of Spain was palsied by 
the recent accession of the contemptible Philip 
the Third. Had the second Philip been alive, 
the Viceroy of Milan, the Count de Fuentes, a 
deadly foe of Henry, would probably have led 
his numerous forces from the Milanese, and 
made the contest something like what the duke 
had vauntingly threatened to make it, “a forty 
years’ affair.”” As it was, Fuentes could only 
recommend to Biron, to seize the king and send 
him to Spain, ‘‘where,”’ said he, contemptuously, 
‘he shall be well treated, and we will divert him 
with dancing, and banqueting among the ladies.” 
Biron shrank from this step, yet, in one of his 
furious outbreaks of passion, he meditated a 
fouler crime. At the siege of Fort St. Catherine, 
knowing that the king was about to visit the 
trenches, he sent a message to the governor to 





point his cannon in‘a certain part of them, and 
to place in another a company of musketeers, 
who were to fire when a signal was given. But 
he quickly repented of his purpose, and kept the 
king from approaching the perilous spots. 

Though the marshal renounced the base idea 
of becoming the murderer of his sovereign, he 
did not renounce his plots against him, La Fin 
was still employed in negotiating for him with 
the Count Fuentes, and a second treaty was 
agreed upon at Milan. It was arranged that the 
Duke of Savoy should sign a peace, which, how- 
ever, he was to break as soon as the French 
armies were withdrawn, and the Spanish troops 
were ready; that the Spanish monarch should 
give to the marshal the title of his lieutenant- 
general, and secure to him Burgundy, and a 
princess of Spain or Savoy; and that, in case of 
the war being unsuccessful, he should be indem- 
nified for his loss by the payment of twelve hun- 
dred thousand golden crowns, and an annuity of a 
hundred and twenty thousand. 

By this time the suspicions of Henry began to 
be awakened with regard to Biron. There were 
many circumstances which conspired to rouse 
them; not one of the least of which was the in- 
comprehensible apathy of the Duke of Savoy; 
who, as he scarcely made an effort to defend 
himself, must be supposed to look for deliverance 
by some unknown means. Rumors, too, began 
to be spread of dark and dangerous intrigues ; 
and it is probable, that the manner in which the 
military operations were conducted by the mar- 
shal, so unlike his wonted vigor, was not unre- 
marked. All this appears to have induced 
Henry to refuse to give the government of the 
Citadel of Bourg to Biron, who urgently requested 
it. There can be no doubt that Biron wished to 
be master of this citadel, solely to enable him 
the better to act in concert with Charles Emma- 
nuel; yet he considered as an inexpiable insult 
the king’s refusal to grant it. 

No longer doubting that the marshal had 
become entangled in dangerous projects, and 
anxious to save a man whom he loved, Henry 
took the step of coming to a personal explanation 
with him. Taking Biron aside, in the cloister 
of the Cordeliers, at Lyons, he questioned him 
as to the purpose and cause of the correspond- 
ence which he carried 6n with the enemies of the 
state, promising, at the same time, a full pardon 
for all past errors. Thus caught by surprise 
and pressed, the marshal could not wholly deny 
his fault, but he described it so as to make it 
appear only venial; suppressed every thing that 
it was important for the king to know; and 
affirmed that, though he was tempted by the 
prospect of marrying a princess of Savoy, he 
should never for a moment have wavered in his 
duty had he not been refused the government of 
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the citadel of Bourg. Without seeking to pene- 
trate deeper into the mystery, Henry embraced 
him, and said, ‘‘ Well, marshal, do you think no 
more about Bourg, and for my part, I will never 
remember what has occurred.” The king, how- 
ever, hinted that a relapse would be productive 
of dangerous effects. |! 

In the following year, 1601, Biron was sent as 
ambassador to England, to announce to Elizabeth 
the marriage of Henry. He was accompanied 
by the Counts of Auvergne and Chiteauroux, 
the Marquis de Créqui, and a splendid train of a 
hundred and fifty gentlemen. Elizabeth re- 
ceived him in the most flattering manner; but 
there was one of her conversations with him 
which might well have excited ominous thoughts 
in his mind. Essex had recently suffered. 
Speaking of that nobleman, she said, ‘I raised 
him to the most eminent dignities, and he en- 
joyed all my favor; but the rash man had the 
audacity to imagine that I could not do without 
him. His too prosperous fortune and his ambi- 
tion rendered him haughty, perfidious, and the 
more criminal from his having seemed to be vir- 
tuous. He suffered a just punishment; and if 
the king, my brother, would take my advice, he 
would act at Paris as I haye done here. He 
ought to sacrifice to his safety all the rebels and 
traitors. God grant that his clemency may not 
prove fatal to him. For my part, I will never 
show any mercy to those who dare to disturb the 
peace of the realm.” Biron must surely have 
felt his heart sink within him, when he heard 
this language, which, in all ways, was so appli- 
cable to himself. It is said, and we may easily 
believe it, that he omitted to mention this speech, 
when he gave an account of his embassy. 

The forbearance of Henry, and the lesson of 
Elizabeth, were alike powerless to check the 
downward career of the infatuated Biron. His 
treasonable practices were still persevered in. 
After his return from England, he was sent as 
ambassador to Soleure, to ratify a treaty with 
the Swiss, and on his way thither, he had a four 
hours’ conversation with Watteville, the Duke of 
Savoy’s agent. Instead of proceeding to Paris, 
to render an account of his mission, he stayed at 
Dijon, the capital of his government, where the 
violent and insulting language in which he spoke 
of the king, gave abundant proof that little re- 
liance could be placed upon his fidelity, In the 
meanwhile, various parts of the kingdom, par- 
ticularly Poitou, the Limousin, and Perigord, in 
the last of which provinces the marshal had 
numerous partisans and vassals, were thrown 
into a ferment by insidious reports of Henry’s 
tyranical intentions. Among the nobles, also, 
discontent was at work; the Duke of Bouillon 
and the Count of Auvergne were the principal 
malcontents. The provinces Henry quieted by 





the kindness which he displayed, in a journey 
through them; the nobles were not so easily to 
be reclaimed. It was obvious that a speech 
which the Duke of Savoy made, after his leaving 
France, was not a mere idle vaunt. His friends 
rallying him on his failure, and alluding to the 
season at which he came home, told him that he 
had brought nothing but mud back from France. 
“If I have put my feet into the mud,” replied 
the duke, ‘‘I have put them in so far, and haye 
left such deep marks behind, that France will 
never efface them.” 

While, within the kingdom, men’s minds were 
in this uneasy state, the news from without was 
by no means consolatory. Philip Dufresne Ca- 
naye, the French ambassador at Venice, was 
laudably active in procuring information of all 
movements among the Italian powers, by which 
his country might be affected. He learned that, 
while throughout Italy the utmost pains were 
taken to blacken the character and depreciate 
the resources of Henry, French subjects, dis- 
guised, were busy at Turin and Milan, and that 
they had frequent nocturnal interviews with the 
ministers of the two courts. He described min- 
utely the features, demeanor, and dress of these 
emissaries, and offered to have one of them seized 
and carried off to France, if a small remittance 
were sent to him. Some strange lethargy seems 
to have come over the king and the French 
ministry at this moment—for they not only re- 
fused the money which was required, but even 
failed to send that which was indispensable for 
the payment of his spies. 

From this ill-timed slumber they would pro- 
bably have been startled up by a fatal explosion, 
had not the catastrophe been averted by a dis- 
closure of nearly all that related to the plot 
which had so long been carried on. The terrible 
secret was divulged by that very La Fin who 
had so largely contributed to lead Biron astray. 
La Fin’s first feeling of alienation from the great 
conspirator is supposed to have arisen out of the 
only act for which, during a considerable period, 
the marshal had been deserving of praise. From 
Biron’s sudden abandonment of the plan to kill 
the king, in the trenches of fort St. Catherine, 
his confident drew the conclusion that his firm- 
ness was not to be relied upon, and that conse- 
quently, at some time or other, he might bring 
ruin upon those who were connected with him. 
That he might have the means of shielding him- 
self in case of such an event, he immediately 
began to preserve all the papers that passed 
through his hands; and when the marshal 
desired him to burn any of them before his face, 
he, by a dexterous slight, contrived to throw 
others into the fire in their stead. 

Still La Fin continued to be employed in his 
perilous office of a negotiator. It is probable, 
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however, that, now his fears were excited, and 
it was become a main object with him to keep 
open a door for escape, he did not display the 
same alacrity and zeal as before. Biron did not 
suspect him, but the more cautious and pene- 
trating Count de Fuentes did: and his suspicions 
are said to have been strengthened by some 
words which dropped from La Fin. Those sus- 
picions the count took especial care to conceal 
from the person who had inspired them. ‘‘ Dead 
men,” says the proverb, ‘tell no tales ;” and the 
case is much the same with men entombed alive 
in a dungeon. Fuentes thought it prudent to 
provide against the danger of a betrayal, by 
getting rid of La Fin. In order to effect this, 
he found a pretext for requesting him to pass 
through Piedmont, on his way to France. Either 
La Fin had some misgiving as to the intention 
of the Spanish viceroy, or chance served him 
well; for, instead of going himself to Turin, he 
took the road through Switzerland, and sent 
Renazé, his confidential secretary, to the Duke 
of Savoy, Renazé was immediately arrested, and 
carried to the Castle of Chiari. It was in vain 
that La Fin strove to interest the marshal in be- 
half of the secretary; Biron spoke coldly of the 
captive, as a man who must be sacrificed for the 
safety of the rest; and he is said even to have 
advised his confident to take secret measures for 
effectually silencing all who had been the com- 
panions of his travels, or could give any clue to 
his proceedings. Already, though he seems not 
to have had the slightest idea that La Fin would 
be unfaithful to him, he had deemed it politic to 
transfer his dangerous confidence to the Baron 
de Luz, his cousin, and two subordinate agents. 
Of this La Fin obtained information; and it did 
not tend to quiet his fears. It might be thought 
advisable to make him share the fate of Renazé. 
But, even supposing this not to happen, he saw 
plainly that the violent conduct of Biron toward 
the king must enevitably soon bring matters to 
extremities, and that, if the conspirators failed, 
which it was highly probable they would, his 
own life would be periled beyond redemption. 
His nephew, the Vidame of Chartres, was also 
urgent with him to secure his head while there 
was yet an opportunity. 

La Fin at length passed the Rubicon. He 
made known to the king, that he had momentous 
secrets to communicate. In reply, he was told, 
that he should be rewarded for this service; but 
he stipulated only for pardon, and it was readily 
granted. The whole of the proofs of Biron’s 
guilt were then placed by him in the hands of 
Henry, who was deeply afflicted by these con- 
vincing testimonies of the marshal’s treason. 

Justice seems to be degraded, and almost to 
change its nature, when its purpose is attained 
by fraudulent means. The net was spread for 


Biron, but in quieting his fears, and luring him 
into it, a scene of trickery and falsehood was 
exhibited, which cannot be contemplatd without 
pain. Sully had set a better example, by a 
stratagem which is not amenable to censure. To 
prevent Biron from maintaining a war in Bur- 
gundy, the minister prudently withdrew from 
the fortresses of that province the greatest part 
of the cannon and gunpowder, on the plea that 
the former were damaged and ought to be recast, 
and the latter was weakened by age, and must 
be re-manufactured, and he took care not to re- 
place them. The right arm of Biron’s strength 
was thus cut off. The marshal, nevertheless, 
might still take flight; he had more than once 
evaded a summons to confer with Henry; and it 
was of primary importance to secure his person. 
As alarm might be excited by La Fin jour- 
neying to court, he was instructed to write to 
the marshal, that the king had required his pre- 
sence, that he could not refuse to comply with- 
out giving rise to surmises; and that nothing 
should drop from his lips which could prejudice 
his friend. In the allusions which it made, and 
the caution which it recommended, the reply of 
Biron furnished additional evidence of his guilt, 
The monarch, too, played his part in the decep- 
tion. To the Baron de Luz, who had been sent 
from Burgundy to observe what was going on, 
and was about to return to that province, he 
spoke of the marshal in terms of kindness, and 
declared that his heart was lightened by a con- 
versation which he had held with La Fin, as it 
proved that many of the charges brought against 
Biron were wholly unfounded. La Fin, at the 
same time, assured the marshal that the king 
was entirely satisfied, and would receive him 
with open arms. Deluded by these artifices, 
Biron determined to join Henry at Fontaine- 
bleau, notwithstanding that the incredulous De 
Luz, and others of his adherents, strenuously 
endeavored to dissuade him. Various circum- 
stances, ominous of evil, are said to have pre- 
ceded his departure. On his road he received 
more than one warning from his well-wishers, 
but he spurned them all, and proceeded to Fon- 
tainebleau. As he was descending from his 
horse, he was saluted by the traitorous La Fin, 
who whispered, ‘‘ Courage and wary speech, my 
master! they know nothing.” His belief in 
these words consummated the ruin of Biron. 

In spite of Biron’s faults, the heart of Henry 
still yearned toward him. Though he could not 
greet the offender with his customary warmth 
and frankness, he received him graciously, and 
led him through the palace, pointing out the 
improvemen which had been made. At length 
he touched upon the delicate subject of the mar- 
shal’s deviation from the path of duty. He 





hinted that he had incontrovertible proof, but 
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assured him that an honest confession would 
cancel every thing, and replace him on the sum- 
mit of favor. Misled by his pride, and the fatal 
mistake that his secret was safe, Biron, instead 
of seizing this opportunity to extricate himself 
from danger, was mad enough to assume the 
lofty tone of conscious and wronged innocence ; 
studiously cold in his general manner, he some- 
times verged upon insolence, and he loudly de- 
clared, that he came not to justify his conduct, 
but to demand vengeance upon those who had 
slandered him, or, if need were, to take it. 
Twice more, in the course of the day—once in 
person, and once through Biron’s friend, the 
Count of Soissons—Henry renewed his efforts, 
and was haughtily repulsed. On the morrow 
the monarch returned to the charge, and made 
other two attempts to save the marshal from the 
gulf which was opening toreceive him. Oblivion 
for the past, friendship for the future, were 
earnestly offered to his acceptance. But Biron 
was like the deaf adder; he even broke out into 
a fit of passion on being pressed for the last 
time; and Henry was reluctantly compelled to 
resign him to his fate. 

It is probable that the king would have borne 
with Biron for a while longer, had not the ter- 
rors, entreaties, and tears of his consort impel- 
led him to decisive measures. Mary of Medicis 
believed that it was a part of the policy of Spain 
to cut off the royal family, and she shuddered 
at the idea of what, in the case of a minority, 
might happen to herself and her offspring from 
the hostility of a man who was in all ways so 
formidable as Biron. The king himself had 
already betrayed the same apprehension to 
Sully. After having, in melancholy terms, con- 
fessed his lingering affection for the marshal, he 
added, ‘‘ But all my dread is, that, were I to 
pardon him, he would never pardon me, or my 
children, or my kingdom.” The gates of mercy 
were in consequence shut upon the dangerous 
criminal. 

Biron had been in the habit of contemptuously 
reflecting upon the character of Essex, for what 
he considered as a cowardly surrender, and of 
maintaining that a man of spirit ought rather to 
suffer himself to be cut to pieces, than run the 
risk of dying by the headsman’s axe. The time 
was now come when it was to be seen whether 
he could practice his own doctrine. It was mid- 
night when he quitted the presence of the king. 
Every thing had been prepared for his arrest, 
and that of the Count of Auvergne, who was sus- 
pected of sharing in the treason. The latter 
nobleman was taken into custody by Praslin, at 
the palace gate. No sooner had Biron passed 
out of the antechamber, than Vitry, the captain 
of the guard, seized the marshal’s arm, informed 
him that he was a prisoner, and demanded his 





sword. At first, he supposed it to be a jest; 
and, when he was undeceived, he desired to see 
the king, that he might deliver the weapon into 
his hands. He was told that Henry could not 
be seen, and his sword was again required. 
‘¢What!” exclaimed he, furiously, ‘take the 
sword from me, who has served the king so well? 
My sword, which ended the war, and gave peace 
to France! Shall the sword which my enemies 
could not wrest from me he taken by my friends?” 
At length he submitted. When he was led along 
the gallery, through a double line of guards, he 
imagined that he was going to execution, and he 
wildly cried out, ‘Companions! give me time to 
pray to God, and put into my hand a firebrand, 
or a candlestick, that I may at least have the 
comfort to die while I am defending myself.” 
When, however, he found that he was in no in- 
stant danger, he meanly endeavored to irritate 
the soldiers against the king, by saying to them, 
‘¢ You see how good Catholics are treated!’ He 
passed a sleepless and agitated night, pacing 
about his chamber, striking the walls, raving to 
himself, and occasionally to the sentinels, pour- 
ing forth invectives and imprecations, and some- 
times with singular imprudence striving to seduce 
a valet-de-chambre of the king, who watched 
him, to write to his secretaries, directing them 
to keep out of the way, and to maintain, in case 
of their being taken and questioned, that he 
never had carried on any correspondence in 
cypher. 

From Fontainebleau the prisoners were con- 
veyed by water to the Bastile. During the pas- 
sage, Biron was lost in gloomy reverie, and when 
he entered within the walls of the prison, his 
mind was racked with the worst forebodings. 
Nor were the circumstances attendant on his 
abode in the Bastile at all of a nature to raise 
his spirits. Placed in the chamber whence the 
constable St. Pol had passed to the scaffold, 
watched with lynx-eyed vigilance, and so care- 
fully kept from weapons, that he was allowed 
only a blunted knife at his meals, he could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘ This is the road to the Gréve.”’ 
While he was in this disturbed state, supersti- 
tious weakness is said to have lent its aid to 
complete his distraction. He was told that the 
Parisian executioner was a native of Burgundy ; 
and it instantly flashed into his recollection that, 
having shown to La Brosse, an astrologer, his 
own horoscope under another person’s name, the 
wizard predicted the beheading of the person; 
and that Cesar, a pretended magician, had said 
that ‘‘a single blow given behind by a Burgun- 
dian would prevent him from attaining royalty.” 
The shock seems for the moment to have utterly 
deprived him of his senses. Refusing to eat, or 
drink, or sleep, he incessantly raved, threatened, 
and blasphemed. A visit from the Archbishop 
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of Bourges, who came to offer the consolations 
of religion, and who gave him some hopes of 
mercy on earth, rendered Biron less violent. At 
the prisoner’s request, Villeroi and Silleri, two 
of the king’s miuisters, also visited him; and, 
either that his brain was still wandering, or that 
he thought to establish a claim to pardon by 
appearing to make important discoveries, or that 
he was prompted by a malignant wish to involve 
in his own ruin those whom he hated, he is said 
to have charged, and in the strongest terms, a 
number of innocent persons with being engaged 
in treasonable practices. Whatever was his mo- 
tive, his purpose was frustrated; Henry did not 
thirst for blood; and it has been remarked, that 
the documents which, on the trial, were brought 
forward against the culprit, were not those that 
most forcibly criminated him, but those which 
criminated him alone. 

While Biron was thus the sport of his unruly 
passions, his friends were actively employed in 
endeavoring to save him. Henry had returned 
to the capita] amidst the shouts and congratula- 
tions of his subjects. Soon after his arrival, 
many of the nobles, some of whom were of Bi- 
ron’s nearest kindred, waited upon the king, to 
intercede for the criminal. The Duke of La 
Force was their spokesman; he spoke on his 
knees, and, though Henry desired him to rise, 
he retained that posture. He pleaded the ser- 
vices of the culprit and his father, the Divine 
command to forgive our enemies, the pardon 
which the king had extended to others, and 
especially the deep, indelible stain which would 
be thrown upon the family by a public execu- 
tion; and, as far as was possible, he labored to 
extenuate the marshal’s guilt, by representing 
that it arose from the warmth of his temper, and 
had never been carried beyond mere intention. 
There was one point in the duke’s speech which 
it was, perhaps, impolitic in him to urge; that 
in which he stated himself to speak in the name 
of a hundred thousand men who had served un- 
der Biron. This was begging too much in the 
style of the Spanish beggar in Gil Blas, and was 
not calculatéd to propitiate a man like Henry. 

The monarch answered temperately, and even 
kindly, but with due firmness. Reminding them 
that he did not resemble some of his predeces- 
sors, who would not suffer parents to sue for 
their children on such an occasion, he declared, 
that the mercy for which they asked would in 
fact be the worst of cruelty. He alluded to the 
love which he had always borne to Biron, and 
told them that, had the offense been only against 
himself, he would willingly have forgiven it, and 
did forgive it as far as related to his person, but 
that the safety of his children, and of the whole 
kingdom, was implicated, and he must perform 
his duty to them. With respect to the disgrace 








which it was feared would attach to the relatives 
of the culprit, he treated the fear as a visionary 
one; he was, he said, himself descended from 
the constable of St. Pol and the Armagnacs, who 
suffered on a scaffold, yet he did not feel disho- 
nored. In conclusion, he assured them that, far 
from depriving the marshal’s kindred of the 
titles and offices which they possessed, he was 
much more inclined to add to the number, so 
long as they continued to serve the state with 
fidelity and zeal. 

The king having authorized the parliament to 
proceed to trial, a deputation from that body, 
with the first president, Harlay, at its head, 
went to the Bastile, to take the necessary exami- 
nations, and confront the witnesses. With only 
one exception, which exception the internal evi- 
dence supplied by the papers soon obliged him 
to retract, Biron recognized all the letters and 
memorials which were shown to him; but he 
strove to put an innocent construction upon them, 
and as they: were written in a studiously ambigu- 
ous style, he might have thrown doubts upon the 
subject, had they been unsupported by oral tes- 
timony. In this stage of the business, he was 
asked what was his opinion of La Fin? Still 
believing that person to be true to him, he re- 
plied that he was ‘‘an honorable gentleman, a 
good man, and his friend.” The depositions of 
La Fin were then read, and he was brought face 
to face with the prisoner. The marshal now 
burst out into the most furious abuse of the man 
whom, but a moment before, he had declared to 
be his honorable and worthy friend. ‘‘Oh, good 
God!’’ exclaims a cotemporary chronicler, ‘‘ what 
said he, and what did he not say! With what 
more atrocious revilings could he have torn to 
pieces the character of the most execrable being 
in the world! With what more horrible protes- 
tations, with what more terrible oaths, could he 
have called upon men, angels, and God himself, 
to be the witnesses and judges of his innocence.”’ 
La Fin, however, stood his ground against the 
storm of invective; and supported his evidence 
by corroborative circumstances, and additional 
documents in the prisoner’s handwriting. It 
seemed as though every thing conspired: agaimst 
Biron at this dreadful moment. ‘If Renazé,” 
said he, ‘‘ were here, he would prove La Fin to 
be a liar.” To his utter surprise and consterna- 
tion, the witness whom he had invoked, but 
whom he imagined to be dead, was suddenly 
brought forward, and amply confirmed the whole 
of La Fin’s story. On the very.day that Biron 
was arrested, Renazé contrived to escape from 
the Castle of Chiari, and he now.sealed the fate 
of the marshal. Driven to his last resource, 
Biron pleaded the pardon which was granted to 
him at Lyons, and protested that, since he-re- 
ceived it, he had never entertained any criminal 
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designs. In this plea he was no less unfortunate 
than in the others. From his own incautious 
avowal, it was gathered that he did not make a 
full confession to the king; and one of his letters 
showed that he had continued to plot for many 
months after the monarch had forgiven him. 

The preliminary proceedings being completed, 
three days were occupied by the parliament in 
going over the mass of evidence, and hearing the 
summing up of the attorney general. The courts 
of justice, in those times, always commenced 
their sittings at an early hour. Between five 
and six o’clock on the morning of the fourth day, 
Biron, closely guarded, was taken by water to 
the hall of the parliament, where a hundred and 
twelve of the members were in waiting to receive 
him; the peers had unanimously refused to sit 
upon his trial. At the sight of this array of 
judges, he changed color—but he soon recovered 
his self-possession, and is said to have assumed 
a kind of theatrical air, which was scarcely 
decorous, A cotemporary describes him as 
rudely bidding the chancellor speak louder, and 
as ‘‘putting forward his right foot, holding his 
mantle under his arm, with his hand on his side, 
and raising his other hand to heaven, and smiting 
hie breast with it, whenever he called upon God 
and the celestial beings to be witnesses of his in- 
tegrity in the service of the king and kingdom.” 

The whole of the crimes attributed to him had 
been arranged under five heads, concerning 
which he was interrogated by the chancellor. 
The questioning and defense of Biron lasted be- 
tween four and five hours, and it must be owned 
that, in this final struggle for life and reputation, 
he made a noble stand. Though, in the course 
of a long speech, he sometimes became entangled 
in contradictions, its general tenor was well 
calculated to produce a favorable effect; at mo- 
ments he was even eloquent, and worked strongly 
on the feelings of his auditors. Much he denied, 
and what he could not deny he palliated; with 
respect to the treasons charged against him, he 
was, he said, the seduced and not the seducer; 
a man not deliberately wicked, but led astray by 
hateful intriguers, who wrought his violent pas- 
sions into frenzy, by representing that the mon- 
arch had undervalued and insulted him—a repre- 
sentation which seemed to be confirmed by his 
being refused the government of Bourg; he 
pleaded that his errors had gone no further than 
intention, that they had been fully and freely 
pardoned, and had never been repeated; he 
urged his numerous and eminent services as a 
counterbalance to his faults, and the mercy 
which had uniformly been shown to far worse 
offenders as a reason why it should be extended 
to him ; and he repelled, as an infamous calumny, 
the accusation of having intended to bring about 
the death of Henry—yet, imprudent as such lan- 





guage was, he could not forbear from broadly 
hinting that the monarch was fickle, unjust, and 
cruel—‘‘I rely more upon you, gentlemen,” said 
he, ‘‘ than I do upon the king, who, having for- 
merly looked on me with the eyes of his affec- 
tion, no longer sees me but with the eye of his 
hatred, and thinks it a virtue to be cruel to me, 
and a fault to exercise toward me an act of cle- 
mency.” At the close of his speech, few of his 
hearers were unmoved, but all were unconvinced. 

The most curious part of his defense is yet to 
be mentioned. If he did not spare his sovereign, 
itis not be supposed that he would spare La 
Fin. Whenever he mentioned him he could not 
restrain his fury, but gave vent toa flood of 
abuse. Coining, and an unnatural regard for 
Renazé, were among the numerous crimes which 
he imputed to him. Strange that he did not 
perceive the folly of thus vituperating a man, 
whom he had so recently recognized as his honor- 
able and worthy friend, and whose sins, if they 
really existed, he must then have known! But 
this was not all. For his vindication he mainly 
trusted to one plea—that he had not been a free 
agent, that he was under the irresistible influence 
of La Fin, who was.a sorcerer, and had dealings 
with the devil. He averred, seriously, that La 
Fin was in the habit of breathing on him, biting 
his ear, and kissing his left eye, and calling him 
his master, his lord, his prince, and his king; 
that whenever his eye was kissed he felt a ten- 
dency to do evil; that the magician also en- 
chanted him by making him drink charmed 
waters; and that he showed him waxen images 
which moved and spoke, and one of which pro- 
nounced, in Latin, the words, ‘‘Impious king, 
thou shalt perish!” ‘If by magic he could give 
voice to an inanimate body,” said he, ‘‘is it 
wonderful that he should have such power over 
me as to bend my will to an entire conformity 
with his own ?” 

Deceived by the compassion which some of 
his judges had manifested, Biron cherished the 
hope of an acquittal. His spirits were so elated 
by this idea, that he amused himself with re- 
peating to his guards various portions of his 
defense, and mimicking the gestures and speeches 
which he supposed the chancellor to have made 
in the course of the subsequent proceedings. 
His vanity, too, contributed to buoy him up. 
He ran over, in conversation, the list of French 
commanders, found some defect in each of them, 
and thence concluded that, as his military talents 
were obviously indispensable to the state, his 
life was secure. : 

The termination of that life was, nevertheless, 
rapidly approaching. By an unanimous vote, 
on the day after his appearance at their bar, 
the parliament pronounced Biron guilty of high 
treason, and condemned him to lose his head on 
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the Gréve. The place of execution was changed 
by the king to the interior of the Bastile, at the 
request, it was said, of the criminal’s friends; 
but partly, perhaps, in the fear that a popular 
commotion might occur, and partly because a 
report was spread, that some of his domestics 
intended to throw a sword to him on the scaffold, 
that he might at least have the chance of dying 
an honorable death. It was wise not to run the 
risk of encountering his despair. 

The first intimation which Biron received of 
his impending doom, was from seeing that crowds 
were gathering together in the neighborhood of 
the Bastile. The change of time and place had not 
been publicly made known. ‘‘I am sentenced! 
I am a dead man!” he instantly exclaimed. 
He then sent a messenger to Sully, to request 
that he would come to him, or would intercede 
with the king. With these requests Sully de- 
clined to comply, but he desired the messenger 
to leave the marshal in doubt as to the king’s 
intention. On the following morning, the last 
day of July, 1602, the chancellor, accompanied 
by some of his officers, proceeded to the Bastile, 
to read the sentence to him, and announce its 
immediate execution. Biron was at the moment 
deeply engaged in calculating his nativity. 
When he was taken down to the chancellor, he 
addressed him in an unconnected rhapsody of 
prayers, lamentations, invectives, and reproaches, 
intermingled with protestations of innocence, 
and vaunts of the services which he was yet 
capable of rendering to the state. He besought 
that he might be suffered to live, even though it 
were in prison and in chains! It was a con- 
siderable time before the chancellor could obtain 
a hearing, and he was speedily interrupted by 
sallies of rage from the marshal, who reproached 
him with hardness of heart, execrated La Fin, 
accused the king of being revengeful, and the 
parliament of injustice in not having allowed 
sufficient time for his vindication, and, finally, 
asserted that he was put to death because he 
was a sincere Catholic. 

This burst of insane passion was succeeded 
by a lucid interval, during which he calmly dic- 
tated his will, sent tokens of remembrance to 
his friends, and distributed in alms the money 
which he had about him. The reading of some 
parts of his sentence again roused his irritable 
feelings. When he heard the charge of having 
intended to destroy the king, he exclaimed, 
“That is false! blot it out!” and when the 
Gréve was mentioned, he declared that no power 
on earth should dreg him thither, and that he 
would sooner be torn to pieces by wild horses, 
than submit to such an indignity. He was qui- 
eted by being told of the change which had been 
made; but when it was hinted to him that his 
arms must be bound, he relapsed into such vio- 





lence that it was thought advisable to leave his 
hands at liberty. He then made his confession 
to the priest; and it was remarked that he, who 
had just before boasted of being a good Catholic, 
was ignorant of the commonest forms of prayer, 
prayed more like a soldier than a Christian, and 
seemed to be thinking less of his salvation than 
of the things of this world. 

It being now near five o’clock, the hour which 
was appointed for the execution, he was informed 
that he must descend into the court of the pri- 
son. As he was quitting the chapel he caught 
sight of the executioner. ‘‘ Begone!’ vocife- 
rated he, ‘‘ touch me not tillitis time; if you 
come near me till then, I swear that I will stran- 
gle you!”” He twice repeated the command and 
the threat when he was at the scaffold. Look- 
ing round on the soldiers, he mournfully said, 
‘‘Would but some one of you fire his musket 
through my body, how thankful I should be! 
What misery it is to die so wretchedly, and by 
so shameful a blow!’”’ The sentence was then 
read again, and again he lost all patience at be- 
ing accused of planning Henry’s death. It was 
with much difficulty that the clerk of the parlia- 
ment completed the reading of the sentence, his 
voice being almost drowned by the clamor of the 
prisoner. Thrice Biron tied a handkerchief over 
his eyes, and as often he tore it off again, and 
once more he vented his rage on the executioner, 
who had maddened him by wishing to cut off his 
hair behind. ‘* Touch me not,” he cried, ‘‘ ex- 
cept with the sword. If you lay hands on me 
while Iam alive, if Iam driven into a fury, I 
will strangle half the folks that are here, and 
compel the rest to kill me.” So terrible were 
his looks and his tone, that several of the per- 
sons present were on the point of taking flight. 
It was believed that he meditated seizing the 
death-sword, but the executioner had prudently 
desired his attendant to conceal it till it was 
wanted. At last, after long delay, the marshal 
requested Baranton, one of the officers of the 
Bastile, to bandage his eyes and tuck up his 
hair; and, when this was done, he laid his head 
upon the block. ‘* Be quick! be quick!” were 
his last words, and they were promptly obeyed. 
They were scarcely out of the mouth of the 
speaker when the sword descended, and by a 
single blow Biron ceased to exist. 

The remains of Biron were interred in the 
church of St. Paul. Not only was his funeral 
followed by multitudes, but multitudes visited 
the church afterward, for the purpose of sprink- 
ling his grave with holy water. ‘' Never was 
there a tomb,” says De Thou, ‘‘on which so 
much holy water was poured; a circumstance 
rather disagreeable to the court, which was 
vexed to see that a step which all ought to have 
deemed necessary for the safety of the king and 
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state, was so wrongly interpreted as to become a 
subject of public dissatisfaction.” 

Almost the last wish of Biron was for venge- 
ance on La Fin; the wish was gratified. After 
a lapse of four years, La Fin ventured to visit 
Paris. In the middle of the day, and in the 
centre of the capital, he was attacked by twelve 
or fifteen well-mounted men, who unhorsed him, 





and stretched him on the ground, weltering in 
his blood. Several passengers were killed or 
wounded by the random firing. The perpe- 
trators of this deed, though not unknown, were 
never brought to justice. La Fin himself was 
undeserving of pity; but his murderers, even 
had he been the only victim, ought to have been 
shortened by the head. 
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NNETS. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN, 


LIFE. 


Frat bark that glides o’er Time’s unsounded sea, 
Seeking some haven in the restless deep, 
Where sullen minds are lulled in quiet sleep, 
And golden waters rest all tranquilly— 
Thine is an unknown voyage, fraught with car-, 
And many perish in the waters there! 
Yet, should the billows bear thee far away, 
And adverse breezes guide thee, tempest-tost, 
With sails all torn, and guiding compass lost, 
Beyond the islands where the sunbeams play, 
Still may’st thou reach a sheltered port afar, 
Where golden sunshine ever lights the wave, 
And no dark cloud can ever come to mar 
That endless rest—beyond the shadowy grave. 


! 





DEATH. 


| Oh, Death! stern pilot o’er that shadowy stream, 


That marks the bounds where mortal man must 
Ere earthly sorrow ends in joy o’erhead, _[tread, 
Thy coming is like some unreal dream 
To the fond heart that counts on years of joy, 
And hopes for bliss unmixed with Life’s alloy! 
Yet, they who gaze with Faith’s prophetic sight, 
Through the dark clouds that hover o’er the way, 
To where, in realms of never-ending day, 
The angels sing in robes of purest light, 
Can feel no terror in thy silent frown, 
Nor fear thy clasp, however cold it be— 
For Death, that on the sordid world looks down, 
Serves but to set the imprisoned spirit free! 





Mt, A. 


BY T. APOLEON. 


On! lingers yet the twilight gleam 

Of early love’s sweet morning dream, 
The hallowed bliss, so long passed o’er, 
Of happy hours that come no more; 
And far away within its haze 

The worshiped one of childhood-days, 
Whose mem’ry round the hidden springs 
Of my worn heart forever clings. 


And dimly seen thro’ mist of tears, 

That seraph form comes back with years 
A lovely shape, in radiant light, 

Like fairy formed of orient night; 





With voice stealing in murmur low, 
Softly as winds o’er flowers blow, 

As round my heart her image twined, 
A young Egeria e’er enshrined. 


We only meet to part again 

Hope’s morning star but shone in vain, 
Whose vestal light upon my way 

Thro’ life hast shed its lingering ray ; 
But often in elysian dreams 

Her spirit comes, when starlight beams, 
Whispering of love’s vision flown, 

And calling still the wand’rer home. 





Nieut mounts her chariot...... 

Swift is she haled by wingéd swimming steeds, 

Whose cloudy manes are wet with heavy dews, 
And dews are drizzling from her chariot wheels. 


a ae 
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NIGHT. 


| 
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Soft in her lap lies drowsy-lidded Sleep, 
Brainful of dreams as summer hive with bees ; 
And round her in the pale and spectral light 
Flock bats and grisly owls on noiseless wings. 








IMPOSSIBILITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LOUISE BRACHMANN, 


Pius IV. was once, during a journey to Spain, 
surprised in the Pyrenees mountains, by a fear- 
ful storm. 

Distant thunder already rolled in the rocky 
valleys, and the night set in earlier, on account 
of the thick dark clouds which overhung the 
earth. 

Pius and his attendants hastened, as much as 
possible, to reach the shelter previously deter- 
mined upon, but the flight of the storm was now 
rapid; the night set in dark and gloomy, the 
wind raised up the dust of the earth, and bowed 
the whistling trees to the wayside, while the rain 
rushed obliquely down in great drops. The 
lightning gleamed through the darkness, and 
more and more fearfully were the oft-repeated 
echoes of the thunder-claps rolled back by the 
mountains. 

A common fear reigned throughout the com- 
pany. All were anxious for the delicate health 
of their beloved master. At this moment they 
observed, through the fluttering branches, as 
they came before an opening in the valley, the 
glimmer of a light shining from the depth. Re- 
joiced, they turned their steps in that direction, 
and came to the source of a raging mountain 
torrent. A brighter flash instantly lighted up 
the romantic spot, and showed them a rustic, 
though pleasant cottage, in which two brightly- 
lighted windows appeared to invite them to its 
hospitable shelter. A servant was sent for the 
purpose of begging admittance, when immedi- 
ately the door opened, An old servant appeared 
with a candle, and introduced the exhausted 
travelers to the room of her mistress. A noble 
female figure stepped toward them—young, yet 
of pale and solemn appearance. She did not 
imagine, indeed, what high guest her modest 
roof was destined to protect. For Pius, from 
political motives, traveled under an assumed 
name, and only acknowledged himself to be a 
Milanese count; yet even had his rank been 
known to her, it would have been impossible for 
her to have entertained her noble guest and his 
followers with more care and attention. 

She hastened, with her only servant, to pro- 
duce the best refreshments at her command, and 
while the blazing fire warmed and restored her 
drenched guests, she quickly prepared the best 
rooms in her small house for their entertainment. 

With a feeling of satisfaction, after their past 
danger, did the illustrious traveler step into the 
neat, warm, and delightfully perfumed apart- 





ment—and enjoyed during the night the most 
peaceful slumbers. 

On the next morning, his first wish was, suita- 
bly to compensate the humanity exhibited to 
him by his amiable entertainer. He could not 
imagine why one so young should have so entirely 
drawn herself from the world, particularly, as he 
had been informed the previous evening, that 
she was still unmarried. And although, as he 
perceived from his window, where all lay re- 
cently refreshed by the rain, in the most beauti- 
ful morning ray, the country was lovely, it 
appeared to him strange that she should have 
selected this beautiful, but most remote solitude. 
The quiet grief of her manner struck him, and 
induced in him a feeling of mysterious sympathy. 

The room appeared to be the sanctuary of the 
proprietors, in which they were in the habit of 
performing their devotions. 

A crucifix stood on a small altar in a niche in 
the wall, and near it hung a beautiful lute. 

Pius invited his hostess to partake of the 
breakfast which she had so carefully prepared 
for him. She complied with easy grace. He 
found her countenance to-day yet more melan- 
choly than he had previously noticed it. The 
depth of feeling and melancholy enthusiasm 
expressed in her face, rendered her unusually 
attractive. 

The head of the church, true to his rank, might 
have wished to have seen her wedded to the ser- 
vice of God, but he hesitated, fearing that this 
might not render her happy, and that his youth- 
ful hostess might not be well compensated in this 
manner. 

Her conversation confirmed the opinion which 
he had previously entertained of her. 

She did not conceal from him her great joy in 
discovering him to be a resident of Milan—and 
confessed to him that she also sprung from that 
endeared place. 

The circumstance of finding a countrywoman 
so unexpectedly in this distant region, and one 
so worthy of esteem, heightened still more his 
desire to benefit her in some suitable manner. 

‘‘Tell me, my lovely young lady,” said he, 
‘‘in what way I can be of service to you—you 
appear even in the springtime of life not en- 
tirely happy. Can I not render you so?”’ 

‘* Ah, noble sir!”? answered the maiden, while 
her soft eyes sunk, and her breast heaved with 
sighs, ‘‘ that is impossible!” 

‘‘Impossible?” exclaimed the Brine sur- 
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prised at the boldness as well as the incompre- 
hensibleness of her words. 

He now endeavored in every way to discover 
the cause of her unhappiness—but upon this 
point did she remain impenetrable. 

In vain did he endeavor in every way that 
could suggest itself, to discover the secret of this 
pure but melancholy existence. She only said 
that she had lost her parents when very young, 
and then experienced an irresistible inclination 
for this retirement. All further inquiries she 
adroitly avoided. 

When Pius asked her if she did not, in her de- 
fenseless condition, entertain fears of an attack 
from robbers: She answered simply that she 
possessed neither gold nor jewelry to attract 
them, but only the simplest necessaries of life. 
Besides, that robbery was an unusual occurrence 
amongst the honest and virtuous peasantry to 
whom she had trusted herself. 

Thus also did she decline all his endeavors to 
pass upon her a reward suitable to his rank and 
to the services she had rendered him. 

‘‘The acceptance even of this,” she said, 
‘might attract the notice of the avaricious, and 
I must do my utmost to avoid that.” 

Pius now thought that music might serve to 
relieve her melancholy, and proposed her playing 
for him on her lute, and if she felt disposed to 
oblige him, to accompany it with a song, in some 
way connected with her past life. 

She complied, smiling sadly, and sang the fol- 
lowing song, whilst she moved the strings of the 
lute in harmonious accompaniment— 


Ever within my silent heart, 

A memory dwells; of life a part, 
Gleaming ’mid darkness and despair, 
As if a star were trembling there. 


Ah! life for me is closely bound, 

With gloomy death, in one short round; 
Sin and suffering ne’er shali cease, 
Until the calm grave bring me peace. 


Still, my beloved, thou art to me 

More dear than mortal love shall be, 

But that no human eye shall trace, 

So long as heaven vouchsafe its grace. 

Oh! thou art more than life to me! 

And still for rest I look to thee; 

Oh, may my spirit through thee rise, 

And gain above the promised prize. 

Even to the deep night of death, 

I yield with solemn joy my breath, 

For now I deem all sorrow just, 

And in a higher love I trust. 

Notwithstanding Pius’ familiarity with sacred 

things, and his high position, yet this song 
seemed incomprehensible to him, and rendered 
him quite unhappy from its many inconsistencies. 
He therefore took an abrupt leave of his hostess 
without pressing her for further explanations. 





Ilis journey progressed uninterruptedly, until 
he arrived at Saragossa, when a new and greater 
adversity befel him, than that by which he had 
been recently detained. 

He was seized with sudden illness, similar to 
that from which he had previously suffered, and 
a return of which he had been warned would 
prove fatal. 

His body physician, and indeed, all of reputa- 
tion that the neighborhood could afford, endea- 
vored in vain to restore him. After a profound 
consultation, they declared his case hopeless; 
one alone, with noble frankness, stepped forth, 
and proposed their sending to Alcala for Aloysio 
de Villguas, the most distinguished physician of 
the Castiles. 

‘‘His knowledge so greatly exceeds,” said he, 
‘that of all others, that he might yet suggest a 
means of restoration.” 

Without delay, messengers now hastened to 
Aleala for Don Aloysio, who returned with them 
with similar dispatch. They introduce him to 
the illustrious invalid. Aloysio was handsome, 
and his attractive manners impressed the sick 
man favorably. He examined the pulse, and in- 
quired into all the particulars of the illness—and 
after deep reflection, prescribed the only means 
which he thought offered any hope of benefiting 
him. 

He watched the following night with zealous 
care on the bed of the patient, who was occa-— 
sionally visited by salutary slumbers. 

On the next day there was positive evidences 
of improvement, which increased hourly, and in 
a few days his valuable life was declared out of 
danger. 

The distinguished physian was now overloaded 
with praise. The sick man himself had become 
so attached to him, that he wished him contin- 
ually in his presence. The noble features of 
Afoysio had impressed him yet more favorably 
on account of the greater susceptibility of the 
mind in sickness. Still more was he moved by 
the unwearying attention of his physician, in 
faithfully watching the entire night by his bed- 
side. Pius, upon one occasion, took his hand, 
and remarked to one of his followers— 

‘‘They say that the physician resembles an 
angel, when he benevolently approaches the bed 
of sickness. But mine appears to be one, as 
well in person as in disposition.” 

Yet, with much regret did he observe, upon 
more intimate acquaintance, that sorrow appeared 
to rest upon his noble brow, and that he in- 
clined toward that gloomy périod which others 
strive to escape. 

‘¢ Oh, my God!” exclaimed the prince, “‘ must 
I be forever destined to receive the most import- 
ant services from the most unhappy beings? 
And shall the man who spreads health and hap- 
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piness around him be himself deprived of them t, 
No! 1 must. make him happy! The preserver 
of my life. He will not treat my offers of assist- 
ance so contemptuously as that singular young 
maid of the valley of Venasquay.” 

He, with this thought, called Aloysio to him, 
who now, that his patient was out of danger, 
prepared without delay for his return to Aleala. 
Having compensated him with a princely reward, 
he addressed him in the following words— 

‘‘ Well can i imagine, my dear Aloysio, that 
your unequaled skill in your art has not left 
you in want of this world’s goods, so that in this 
way I cannot hope to compensate you for all that 
you have done for me in relieving me of the pain 
and suffering of my recent illness. Therefore, 
speak out, and let me know in what way I can 
oblige you.” 

‘And what higher could I expect, noble 
count,” answered Don Aloysio, ‘‘than that which 
I have already received? I am already too libe- 
rally compensated for what was in reality only 
my duty. My best reward is-your favor, for I 
also am drawn toward you by feelings of love 
and respect.” 

‘*Speak unreservedly, Don Aloysio,” said the 
prince, ‘‘I have observed you closely, and am 
convinced that you are unhappy.” 

‘* Unhappy !’’ returned Aloysio, with a melan- 
choly smile. ‘‘How could your highness sup- 
pose that ?”’ 

‘‘ Because I have observed it, and wish to ren- 
der you happy.” 

‘‘Oh, then,” exclaimed Aloysio, with an ex- 
pression of. hopeless sorrow, ‘‘then I thank you 
for your good intentions, noble count, yet that is 
not in the power of the King of the Castiles 
himself. It is impossible!” 

Here had Pius almost forgotton his assumed 
character, and informed the presumptuous 
doubter of his power with which of the mighty 
of the earth he had to deal, it was only owing to 
important political reasons that he did not wish 
to be recognized, and there therefore remained 
nothing for him to do but to permit the scorner 
of his assistance to depart, while he remained a 
few days to recover strength to resume his 
journey. 

Indeed, in reality, did this extraordinary case 
deeply interest him. 

‘* Impossible!” did he often exclaim to him- 
elf. ‘*Shall it be impossible for me to make 
one man’s life happy? This has already been 
said to me before! Am I not called the Prince 
of all Christendom? has not God himself in- 
trusted to me the keys of Paradise? And shall 
it be impossible for me to render happy the lives 

of two ordinary mortals ?’’ 

Pius confided his indignation to the philan- 
thropic Count of Larma, who accompanied him 





to Saragossa, and had consented to the consulta- 
tion with Aloysio, on account of his having been 
an intimate acquaintance. ~ 

‘‘Do you know then, sir count,” he com- 
menced, ‘‘ the history of this most distinguished, 
but at the same time, singular Don Aloysio ?” 

** Well do I know it,’’ answered the count, 
‘¢and love him as one of the best of men. He 
served, a long time since, under my banner, in 
the youthful ardor of enthusiasm for military 
honors, after he had taken the first honors of 
the schools of Salamanca and Aleala. He served 
some years creditably, and turned again to his 
earlier labors, being rendered incapable of bear- 
ing arms by a severe wound. He now strives 
courageously to alleviate the disease and misery 
which flesh is heir to. And, forgetful of him- 
self, is often exposed to more danger than he 
could be on the field of battle.” ' 

Pius, charmed anew with this picture of devo- 
tion, of which he had himself experienced the 
truth, asked the count if he was not, neverthe- 
less, very unhappy. 

*¢ He certainly is,” answered the count, ‘‘ and 
if he told you so, he only spoke the truth.” 

**He did not tell me so,” said Pius. ‘‘ He 
endeavored to conceal it from me. But what is 
the cause of his unhappiness ?” 

«* He loves with inexpressible devotion,” said 
the count. 

‘‘ Well,” said the prince, who seemed to be 
somewhat disappointed in the explanation, ‘and 
is despised by her in return.” 

‘¢On the contrary,” answered the count, ‘she 
loves him with the same enthusiastic devotion.” 

‘Well, then,” said Pius with animation, 
‘¢what more is desired? For such grief our 
holy church has relief, in a few priestly words 
and benedictions.” 

‘¢ Impossible !” said the count. 

‘¢Tmpossible! I do not understand you,” said 
Pius. ‘* Why is Don Aloysio not married to his 
beloved ?” 

‘« Because,” added Count Larma emphatically, 
‘¢ because he is already united to another.” 

‘Qh, the criminal!” indignantly exclaimed 
the spiritual lord. 

' «© Yet the noble Aloysio has not the appear- 
ance of a criminal,” suggested the count appeas-. 
ingly. : 

‘¢ That indeed,” answered the convalescent— 
to whom, at that instant, the recollection of his 
benefactor’s disinterested devotion returned. 
‘¢ No doubt his wife is faithless and base.” 

‘« She is entirely irreproachable,” said Larma, 
‘¢and beautiful besides. But she loves him not.” 

‘* Well, then,” said Pius, ‘there must cer- 
tainly be some mystery at the bottom of it. 
Why should she not love so excellent a man? I 
intend to act for his good, even if against his 
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wishes, and drive the wanderer to the right} 
path.” 

The count would have spoken, but the stern- 
ness which was visible upon the brow of the 
spiritual master, bade him be silent. 

The apparent difficulties and mystery of the 
case, only acted as a spur to urge the prince to 
greater efforts, and to interest him in what 
would, under other circumstances, have appeared 
beneath his notice. He therefore did not hesi- 
tate, during his journey in Aloysio’s region, to 
visit his wife, and converse with her on the sub- 
ject of her feelings toward her husband. 

Donna Isabella, for such was her name, was 
well formed, and of an agreeable and blooming 
appearance. She was at first much surprised at 
the inquiries put to her—but with womanly pen- 
etration she soon divined that she was in the 
presence of a person of high spiritual rank, 
although she did not imagine his real position, 
and therefore submitted quietly to the examina- 
tion. Desirous of concealing all appearance of 
being guilty of the accusations made, she ex- 
claimed innocently—‘‘ My God! is Aloysio dis- 
satisfied with me? I have not offended him to 
my knowledge. And I have noticed no displea- 
sure on his part! We live together in the utmost 
harmony.” 

The apparent innocence of her manner had 
nearly induced the illustrious peacemaker to 
change his course. He finally asked her if she 
had not observed the deep grief of her husband, 
and his evident decay, though in the spring- 
time of his life? 

She answered quite unembarrassed that she 
had not considered that so seriously. ‘‘ He is 
very enthusiastic,” she said, ‘“‘ and often grieves 
himself unnecessarily. I do not sympathize with 
him in this, as I am by nature of a tranquil and 
composed disposition, to which all excesses are 
odious, and have on that account never been able 
to harmonize with his fiery temperament.” 

‘¢And how,” asked Pius, with suppressed 
voice, *‘came you to farcy one another, when 
there is so little sympathy between you ?” 

‘¢ It was not left to us to decide,”’ said Isabella. 
In our childhood were we affianced by the will 
of our parents, and our marriage was confirmed 
almost in our infancy. We were too young to 
appreciate the importance of such a step. But 
I, for my part, have had no reason to. regret it. 
I esteem Don Aloysio in the highest degree. He 
is an excellent man, and is unceasingly exerting 
himself to do good. He is generally respected, 
as your partiality for him, my noble sir, gives 
me another proof. But the passion called love 
is foreign to my nature. Is it my fault? I ex- 
perience toward him the feelings of a faithful 
sister. And have often wished the good Aloysio 
was my brother.” 





The simplicity and truth of her remarks did 
not fail to make their impression upon the sym- 
pathetic heart of the spiritual lord. The inquiry 
appeared to occur to him, to what purpose two 
noble beings should pass away life chained to 
one another, which neither of them can enjoy, 
notwithstanding their mutual sacrifices, made in 
vain. 

A fortunate circumstance brought the amiable 
Count of Larma at this instant again to his side, 
to whom he imparted the result of his under- 
taking. With warmth did the count explain the 
account given him by Pius of their interview. 
** And now, your highness,” continued he, “‘com- | 
pare that with the first passionate meeting of 
two noble, congenial natures, formed apparently 
to love one another. 

‘‘T was myself witness to the first introduc- 
tion of Aloysio, to his beloved. And never have 
I beheld a more extraordinary display of that 
mysterious and holy power called love. 

“It was at the time that Aloysio was placed 
under my command. When ambition, together 
perhaps with the restlessness produced by his 
unhappy marriage, induced him to adopt a mili- 
tary life. We stood for some weeks, after a ces- 
sation of hostilities, opposite the enemy. The 
commander-in-chief had made arrangements for 
a dance, for the young officers of our army, at 
which the most distinguished ladies of the neigh- 
borhood were present. There was a goodly 
number of our young officers also in attendance. 
Aloysio, graceful in form and attractive in man- 
ner, was one of the most admired, and appeared 
to be particularly pleasing to the eyes of the 
ladies. Yet to none so much so as to one lovely 
young damsel, who from her wonderful grace 
outshone all others. She was under the charge 
of some relatives, and belonged to a very old 
and noble race. 

‘‘Unaffectedly timid, she at first cast down 
her lovely eyes before the gaze of so many ad- 
mirers. 

‘*When Aloysio—whose heart seemed to have 
been pierced by her glance like a lightning flash, 
approached to invite her to dance. She looked 
up at him, while a stream of fire seemed to 
spread over her youthful countenance. She 
danced with such wonderful grace, that she only 
seemed to float upon the waves of harmony. 

*¢Aloysio also appeared to surpass himself, 
and common observation directed itself to the 
graceful pair, who were inspired by another and 
greater power than the witchery of sweet sounds. 

‘¢T should perhaps not have been so much in- 
terested in them, had I not been intimately ac- 
quainted with her deceased father, and many of 
her kindred. I also esteemed Aloysio as one of 
my best officers. I was not at this time aware 
of the unfortunate position of Aloysio. He ap- 
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peared even now to have commenced the struggle 
in which he would probably have been successful, 
had not the maiden’s ancestral castle been as- 
signed to me for a long time to be occupied as 
commander of the forces in that region, in which 
he was to accompany me. It was a charming 
villa on the Lake of Como. The lovers now 
saw each other hourly. 

‘‘The harmony which existed between these 
two gifted souls, was indeed wonderful. I my- 
self often viewed it with delight. 

‘¢T was shortly however an unwilling witness 
to a scene which shocked as well as pained me. 

‘¢The lovers were one afternoon alone in the 
parlor, and in the warmth of their conversation 
did not observe that I was writing at a cabinet 
in the recess, notwithstanding the noise which 
I purposely made. 

‘‘T did not at first notice their conversation, 
supposing it to be the ordinary whispering of 
lovers. Yet soon it turned upon matters of 
general interest, and I observed with pleasure 
the perfect harmony of their sentiments. 

** Aloysio overcome with delight in perceiving 
this, seized her hand and passionately pressed it 
to his heart, raising it between his own to heaven, 
as if he would call it to witness. 

‘¢¢Oh! when has a being so understood me!’ 
he mournfully exclaimed. ‘Heavenly maid! 
soul of my soul!’ Yet immediately afterward, 
he started from his seat beside her, and rushing 
to the recess of the window, bowed himself 
forward, and supporting his forehead with his 
hands, astream of passionate tears coursed from 
his eyes down upon the floor. 

‘¢ Alarmed, the maiden approached him with 
the tenderest sympathy, and addressed him in 
timid but heartfelt tones. ‘O God! what is the 
matter with you, my noble and dear friend ?’ 

‘* At these expressive words, Aloysio raised 
his head, and turning his beautiful tear-glisten- 
ing eyes upon her with an expression of name- 
less sorrow, with effort said : 

««¢ Lady, I can indeed conceal it from you no 
longer, I love you with irresistible passion. 
More than life, more than fame or happiness. 
But I cannot deceive you. I am already married.’ 

‘‘A light shudder convulsed even my aged 
heart, the maiden fell, pale as death. And soon 
did her passionate tears tell how truly she re- 
turned his love. She, however, was the first to 
recover herself. 

‘¢ With such emphatic sincerity did she speak 
of submission to the will of her Creator, that 
she also in a measure relieved the depressed 
spirits of her lover. 

‘‘He told her that it was the cold fetter of 
the law alone that prevented his enjoyment of 
the greatest earthly bliss. Both entered into a 
holy bond of friendship, forswearing earthly 








pleasures, and devoting themselves to the attain- 
ment of the highest degree of purity. Aloysio 
now directed the whole strength of his mind to 
the perfection of his art. And if his noble life 
consumes itself by his unwearying efforts like a 
lamp that illumines and passes away, he will 
have accomplished the object of his existence. 
And in the thought that his fame might reach 
possibly: to his distant love lay the greatest com- 
pensation for his labors. His renown being the 
only, indeed the noblest homage that he could 
lay at her feet.” 

At another time the illustrious prince might 
not have listened to half this affecting history. 
But there is a time in which nature speaks to 
every heart with irresistible power, and this 
was the hour for his. 

During his conversation with Isabella both 
nature and humanity had appealed to him, and 
not in vain. He was silent and affected, and 
various feelings agitated his bosom. 

The Count of Larma added; ‘I once asked 
the unhappy Aloysio, if he had any hope of 
earthly happiness ? 

‘‘*None,’ answered he instantly, ‘I am a 
catholic, It is impossible!” 

‘¢ Impossible!’ exclaimed Pius, ‘‘ odious word, 
that haunts me every where, as if it was intended 
to insult me! He shall see if to the representa- 
tive of God upon earth any thing is impossible! 
But has not the maiden been married in the 
meantime ?” 

‘Never would her faithful heart submit to 
that,” said the count. ‘‘She has determined to 
live alone for her unhappy friend, and with this 
thought, the death of her last living relation 
having rendered her independent, she took her 
abode in a sweet sequestered valley of the 
Pyrennien mountains. That she might at least 
breathe the same air which floated around the 
beloved of: her heart, and enjoy the melancholy 
pleasure of hearing through others, the words 
which fell from his lips.” 

‘¢ And the place where she lives?” said Pius 
with an expression of mysterious pleasure. 

‘If Iam not mistaken,” answered the count, 
‘it is in the vale of Venasquay.” 

‘‘Venasquay!” said Pius, joyously, who, in 
spite of himself, was drawn into this world of 
romantic incident. 

He now confided to the count, his conviction 
that he had discovered his gentle entertainer to 
be the beloved of Aloysio, and the determination 
of Pius was immediately taken to reward the 
important services done him, as well as the great 
virtue of his esteemed friends; the manner of 
which he confided to the excellent Count of 
Larma, who had exhibited so great an interest 
in their welfare. 


It was determined between them, that 
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Aloysio should be persuaded to accompany them 
on their journey back. 

The project was executed without difficulty. 
Aloysio could not decline the proffered invitation. 
They set out immediately, and arrived without 
accident at the romantic mountain home of the 
princes’ former entertainer. 

The sun approached his setting as the lovely 
valley appeared to their view, a delightful pros- 
pect, gigantic rocks, sparkling rills, breathing 
forests, variegated shade, interrupted by bloom- 
ing meadows, where grazing flocks enlivened the 
charming landscape. But the last rays of the 
setting sun fell upon another picture, which yet 
more enraptured them. 

Upon an elevated grassy knoll, overhung by 
the highest rocks of the place, they beheld a 
lovely figure, clad in light snow-white garments, 
almost resembling an angel, surrounded by a 
number of sweet, blooming children, presenting 
such a picture as the imagination of the most 
inspired painter alone could have conceived. 

The rock mounted high toward heaven, high 
above the pines and oaks that decorated its foot. 
The dark storm-clouds so recently curled about 
its crest moved upward, and the golden light of 
the evening sun cast a glory around it, and the 
lovely forms that adorned it. 

It was an illustration of the triumphs of virtue. 

The storms, it seemed to say, have troubled 
my day, yet in the evening, bright and pure can 
I look toward the unclouded heaven. 

The good farmers and shepherds of the valley 
turn from their daily work home to their peace- 
ful cottages. 

The travelers ask of them an explanation of 
this beautiful spectacle. 

‘‘Oh! that is our tutelar divinity,” said they, 
‘the holy one of our valley, who has come here 
to devote herself fo our happiness. She has 
lived with us some time, and instructs our chil- 
dren in all religious doctrines, as well as many 
of the useful arts of life. Ifthere are any sick or 
in grief among us, she nurses and consoles them 
like an angel. To reward the children and re- 
fresh us, after the fatigues of the day, she often 
sings a heavenly song, which she accompanies 
with the lute, with angelic sweetness. She was 
at first very melancholy, but her constant occu- 
pation, in relieving the sick and the wretched, 
appears in some degree to have subdued her own 
grief. Listen! even now she sings.” 

The strangers, conducted by the shepherds, 
had now reached the place where Constanzia— 





for it was she—shone forth like a holy spirit 
from among the blooming and delighted children, 
all of whom, with eager, joyous countenances, 
hung upon her lips. Heavenly sounds rose from 
the strings of her lute; and her song sounded 
like a peean of humble adoration: 


From His radiant throne on high, 

Our Father turns His pitying eye ; 
Than all the starry worlds more bright, 
It shines on us with holy light. 


By earthly flowers, still we trace, 
The signs and tokens of his grace; 
They teach us how to act our part, 
With love and purity of heart. 


“Grieve not,” He says, “ my little ones, 
If far from me your pathway runs, 

Or that the way is rough and steep, 

And for the goal your strength too weak. 


‘ However dark the vale you tread, 

Your God is near, through gloom and dread ; 
The ray of faith alone will bring 

Your hearts through sorrow, grief, and sin. 


“Tf far beyond the distant sky, 

A long loved ray escapes your eye, 
Grieve not, but bow to His behests, 
For in the fatherland it rests.” 


Aloysio had sunk in prayer upon his knees. 
He thought he beheld the glorified spirit of his 
beloved, for he had never imagined her living in 
this place. Pius, overcome with feelings of devo- 
tion, more humble and more genuine than he 
had perhaps ever before experienced, raised the 
prostrate man, and conducted him to his long 
lost friend. 

In a few words both were informed of this ex- 
traordinary crisis of their fate. 

Pius produced the cértificate of divorce, which 
converted Isabella into a well-wishing sister, and 
Constanzia to a faithful companion for life. 

‘‘Receive, my faithful but unhappy friends,” 
he said, while he raised his hands in benediction, 
‘‘receive now the ‘reward of your well-tried 
virtue. The Lord of the world directs your 
path. He controls, by wonderful decrees, the 
fate of his creatures. He turns the hearts of the 
powerful, like water-rills, from their course. He 
has permitted a ray of truth to fall upon my 
heart, and constituted me his instrument. 


“Not I, but God almighty from the spheres, 
Of heavenly light to you awards the prize, 

‘Tis He alone can summon smiles from tears, 
And dreams impossible can realize.” 

















THE DUMB LADY. 


Certainty! For sanitary reasons it is desira- 
ble to choose an early hour of retiring to rest. 
I do not approve of the conduct of Sir Reginald ; 
but, as an impartial historian, I am bound to 
speak the truth. The plain fact is, he was sit- 
ting up when he ought to have been in bed. 
There he sat, with drooped forehead and loose- 
falling hair, the most lugubrious of visages, and 
apen in his hand. The night-lamp, by which 
he had been writing, threw on the tapestry of 
the chamber a reflection of his handsome face, 
in which the nose was exaggerated out of all 
likeness and reason. A mouse nibbled behind 
the arras; the rain continued pattering against 
the windows, just as it had done for hours; and 
the wind kept hurrying it on in a pettish sort 





of fashion, seeming to say, ‘‘ Hit harder, do! 
Splash the panesin! There! and there! and 
there! What do you say to that, Sir Reginald?” 

Now Sir Reginald was full of his own thoughts, 
and had nothing at all to say upon the subject. 
Being at the moment sheltered, what could he 
possibly have to say to the rain, when he had 
actually been loitering about in it at its worst 
only an hour ago? Outside, lady, on my honor; 
watching a lamp ascend a stair, glide along a 
corridor, and lighten up a room—the lamp, in 
fact, of the Lady Clare, Within her chamber it 
once or twice cast such a reflection of even that 
beautiful face, that her confessor himself might 
have laughed at it; which shows that the love- 


liest woman in the world is the creature of cir- 
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Aloysio should be persuaded to accompany them 
on their journey back. 

The project was executed without difficulty. 
Aloysio could not decline the proffered invitation. 
They set out immediately, and arrived without 
accident at the romantic mountain home of the 
princes’ former entertainer. 

The sun approached his setting as the lovely 
valley appeared to their view, a delightful pros- 
pect, gigantic rocks, sparkling rills, breathing 
forests, variegated shade, interrupted by bloom- 
ing meadows, where grazing flocks enlivened the 
charming landscape. But the last rays of the 
setting sun fell upon another picture, which yet 
more enraptured them. 

Upon an elevated grassy knoll, overhung by 
the highest rocks of the place, they beheld a 
lovely figure, clad in light snow-white garments, 
almost resembling an angel, surrounded by a 
number of sweet, blooming children, presenting 
such a picture as the imagination of the most 
inspired painter alone could have conceived. 

The rock mounted high toward heaven, high 
above the pines and oaks that decorated its foot. 
The dark storm-clouds so recently curled about 
its crest moved upward, and the golden light of 
the evening sun cast a glory around it, and the 
lovely forms that adorned it. 

It was an illustration of the triumphs of virtue. 

The storms, it seemed to say, have troubled 
my day, yet in the evening, bright and pure can 
I look toward the unclouded heaven. 

The good farmers and shepherds of the valley 
turn from their daily work home to their peace- 
ful cottages. 

The travelers ask of them an explanation of 
this beautiful spectacle. 

‘‘Oh! that is our tutelar divinity,” said they, 
‘*the holy one of our valley, who has come here 
to devote herself to our happiness. She has 
lived with us some time, and instructs our chil- 
dren in all religious doctrines, as well as many 
of the useful arts of life. If there are any sick or 
in grief among us, she nurses and consoles them 
like an angel. To reward the children and re- 
fresh us, after the fatigues of the day, she often 
sings a heavenly song, which she accompanies 
with the lute, with angelic sweetness, She was 
at first very melancholy, but her constant occu- 
pation, in relieving the sick and the wretched, 
appears in some degree to have subdued her own 
grief. Listen! even now she sings.” 

The strangers, conducted by the shepherds, 
had now reached the place where Constanzia— 





for it was she—shone forth like a holy spirit 
from among the blooming and delighted children, 
all of whom, with eager, joyous countenances, 
hung upon her lips. Heavenly sounds rose from 
the strings of her lute; and her song sounded 
like a peean of humble adoration: 


From His radiant throne on high, 

Our Father turns His pitying eye; 
Than all the starry worlds more bright, 
It shines on us with holy light. 


By earthly flowers, still we trace, 
The signs and tokens of his grace; 
They teach us how to act our part, 
With love and purity of heart. 


“Grieve not,” He says, “ my little ones, 
If far from me your pathway runs, 

Or that the way is rough and steep, 

And for the goal your strength too weak. 


‘‘ However dark the vale you tread, 

Your God is near, through gloom and dread; 
The ray of faith alone will bring 

Your hearts through sorrow, grief, and sin. 


“Tf far beyond the distant sky, 

A long loved ray escapes your eye, 
Grieve not, but bow to His behests, 
For in the fatherland it rests,” 


Aloysio had sunk in prayer upon his knees. 
He thought he beheld the glorified spirit of his 
beloved, for he had never imagined her living in 
this place. Pius, overcome with feelings of devo- 
tion, more humble and more genuine than he 
had perhaps ever before experienced, raised the 
prostrate man, and conducted him to his long 
lost friend. 

In a few words both were informed of this ex- 
traordinary crisis of their fate. 

Pius produced the cértificate of divorce, which 
converted Isabella into a well-wishing sister, and 
Constanzia to a faithful companion for life. 

** Receive, my faithful but unhappy friends,” 
he said, while he raised his hands in benediction, 
‘“‘receive now the reward of your well-tried 
virtue. The Lord of the world directs your 
path. He controls, by wonderful decrees, the 
fate of his creatures. He turns the hearts of the 
powerful, like water-rills, from their course. He 
has permitted a ray of truth to fall upon my 
heart, and constituted me his instrument. 


“Not I, but God almighty from the spheres, 
Of heavenly light to you awards the prize, 

‘Tis He alone can summon smiles from tears, 
And dreams impossible can realize.” 
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Certainty! For sanitary reasons it is desira- 
ble to choose an early hour of retiring to rest. 
I do not approve of the conduct of Sir Reginald ; 
but, as an impartia) historian, I am bound to 
speak the truth. The plain fact is, he was sit- 
ting up when he ought to have been in bed. 
There he sat, with drooped forehead and loose- 
falling hair, the most lugubrious of visages, and 
&pen in his hand. The night-lamp, by which 
he had been writing, threw on the tapestry of 
the chamber a reflection of his handsome face, 
in which the nose was exaggerated out of all 
likeness and reason. A mouse nibbled behind 
the arras; the rain continued pattering against 
the windows, just as it had done for hours; and 
the wind kept hurrying it on in a pettish sort 
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of fashion, seeming to say, ‘‘ Hit harder, do! 
Splash the panesin! There! and there! and 
there! What do you say to that, Sir Reginald?” 

Now Sir Reginald was full of his own thoughts, 
and had nothing at all to say upon the subject. 
Being at the moment sheltered, what could he 
possibly have to say to. the rain, when he had 
actually been loitering about in it at its worst 
only an hour ago? Outside, lady, on my honor; 
watching a lamp ascend a stair, glide along a 
corridor, and lighten up a room—the lamp, in 
fact, of the Lady Clare. Within her chamber it 
once or twice cast such a reflection of even that 
beautiful face, that her confessor himself might 
have laughed at it; which shows that the love- 


liest woman in the world is the creature of cir- 
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cumstances, and cannot avoid the laws of optics 
any more than could the pig-faced lady. But 
Sir Reginald did not think of that. The light in 
question was blesseder in his eyes than. that of 
all the stars in the Milky Way; which shows 
that light itself in its turn may be the creature 
of circumstances too. Sir Reginald stayed out, 
watching that light so long, that I am ashamed 
to think of it. It is my firm persuasion that he 
would never have gone in, if he had not suddenly 
bethought him of a dead red leaf which he kept 
in a cabinet, in a very superstitious manner, for 
no better reason than that he had once seen Lady 
Clare set her foot upon it in a morning walk. 
So degraded is human nature, that this unhappy 
young man actually watched till the lady and 
her vassals were out of sight, with his eye 
greedily fixed upon this dead red leaf, and then 
took it home and embalmed it, He had some 
peculiar idea about the step of Lady Clare, if a 
conelusion may be drawn from the verse he has 
just indited, which is as follows :— 


She was soft of tread wherever she sped, 
And silvery of speech 

As the pacified sea by night could be 
On a moonlitten beach, 

When June has been in magic sheen, 
And charmed the winds to her will, 

On gray-green sea and daisied lea; 
So that they lie still 

Low in the copse, high on the tops 
Of wood, and tower, and hill, 

And scarcely stir the gossamer 
A whit more than the mill. 

Though red and sere, this leaf is dear 
As 





At this point, Mars, feeling an interest in pre- 
serving so brave a life as Sir Reginald’s, in view 
of approaching sharp work with the Paynim, 
enticed the infatuated Pegasus away with a 
golden sieve of most divinely flavored oats. Sir 
Reginald shivered; his clothes were wet. He 
induced himself to retire. This very unequal, I 
may even say discreditable, composition was left 
unfinished. I am sorry we have only such an 
ugly torso of a poem left, but glad I did not have 
Sir Reginald’s dreams, and also that I did not 
have to clean his chaussure next morning; be- 
cause the purlieus of the Lady Clare’s castle 
were paved, so to speak, with a rich plastic clay, 
excellent for the potter, but tedious for the pe- 
destrian, and irritating to Boots. 

Though the word influenza is not medisval, I 
am disposed to believe in the primeval antiquity 
of the thing. Our respected first parents, even, 
may have found damp roses an insalubrious bed; 
but that is pure speculation. It is plain matter 
of fact that Sir Reginald was confined to his 
room after his most injudicious behavior on that 
drenching night. He could not finish the verses 





next morning, and the leech was sent for. The 
said leech observed that his patient complained 
more of the obdurate heart of the beautiful Lady 
Clare than of his own proper sufferings. In 
fact, Sir Reginald would talk of little else, and 
the man of medicine was often detained at the 
bedside for no other reason than that he might 
chime in. ‘*‘Was not the lady lovely beyond 
compare?” ‘*She was,” said the leech. ‘* And 
hard-hearted beyond compare?” ‘* Most indu- 
bitably.”” The sum of the conversations of these 
twain for the short while Sir Reginald kept his 
bed may be thus summed up. When the Lady 
Clare was to be produced, Nature received strict 
injunctions to do her best. So she gathered the 
grace of the swan, and the tints of the blush- 
rose, and the gold of the morning sun, and the 
blue of the noonday skies, and the -laughter of 
the rippling brook, and the music of the happiest 
nightingale, and mingled them all in Lady Clare. 
Before she put in the vital organ, she paused to 
look at her work. It seemed so perfectly beauti- 
ful that she clapped her hands for joy, and ran 
off to call the whole creation to come and look at 
it. While her back was turned, Lucifer himself, 
who had been watching his opportunity, crept up 
with a heart of his own manufacturing, all ready 
to palpitate at his bidding, made entirely of the 
hardest rock to be found in the primitive strata, 
and moulded into shapeableness in the Luciferian 
furnace of pride. Lucifer put in the heart, set 
it going, pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and then disap- 
peared. Lady Clare lived, breathed, moved, a 
queen. When Nature came back and found her 
all alive, she was a little surprised, but did not 
think it worth while to interfere now, it was 
done; and so Lady Clare remained—an anoma- 
lous glory, a bewildering loveliness, compounded 
of blush-roses, water-murmurs, sunshine, azure, 
nightingales, swan’s neck, and—granite. 

It will occur to the most innocent-minded rea- 
der, that a man like Sir Reginald, who would 
bootlessly—not barefooted, madam, but uselessly 
—stand watching a lady’s night-lamp for hours, 
on a soil of plastic clay, in a drenching rain, was 
not precisely the lover to win a granitic maiden 
like Lady Clare. (And when I say maiden, I 
ought to add, that you scarcely, after all, ever 
thought of her as a maiden, or as any thing in 
the world but—Lady Clare.) A knight who had 
met disdain with disregard, set his hawks at 
hers, frightened her palfrey, and made her me- 
nials tipsy, out of aggravation, would have been 
a much prettier fellowin her eyes. Indeed, peo- 
ple did whisper it about that the only individual 
at all likely to court Lady Clare with success, 
would be the very * * * * * himself. But 
they said that he knew better, or had other fish 
to fry. At all events, he had not yet appeared 
in the character of a suitor, and though Sir Regi- 
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nald attributed bs influenza to subterranean in- 
terference, he did not suppose jealousy was sub- 
terranean to that. He did not get better till he 
got worse. 

Sir Reginald’s influenza went off; not like Don 
Juan, in a bundle of rockets, but in a violent 
eruption of love. He determined to do or die. 
And this is what he did:— 

He waylaid the Lady Clare in a lonely morn- 
ing walk, and creeping up to her side, with his 
heart in a highly exaggerated state of systole 
and diastole, began to tell his tale of passion in 
the best language he could command. I do not 
wish to expand into wordy detail a painful scene, 
which may be paintedin a line. Lady Clare was 
a deaf, deferential adder in petticoats; ¢. ¢., she 
was a lady, and Lady Clare. She did not con- 
descend to say *‘ No,” nor even to bully him; to 
say, for instance, ‘Sir Reginald, don’t be a 
fool!” She affected not to know what the poor 
man meant, and gave him evasive answers, which 
cut away his ground from under him inch by 
inch, till he had not where to plant the sole of 
his foot, or the foot of his soul; indeed, till he 
hadn’t, to put it the other way, a leg to stand 
upon. 

Still, such was the intensity of Sir Reginald’s 
love, that he would have proceeded to fight upon 
his stumps forever, like Witherington at Chevy 
Chase, if, just as he had asked in plain terms for 
‘¢ permission to hope,” there had not come up a 
squalid beggar to ask alms of Lady Clare. Whe- 
ther he carried brimstone about with him or not, 
I cannot say, but the authentic documents from 
which this history is compiled, refer in strong 
terms to a strong odor of sulphur which accom- 
panied this beggar, as he drew nigh to the Lady 
Clare. 

Now, if there was any thing on earth Lady 
Clare hated worse than another, it was a beggar; 
and this was a dirty and brimstony beggar, as 
has already been observed, and very saucy. 
Touching his unkempt forelock, and half crouch- 
ing on one knee, the sulphury varlet held out his 
hand, and grinned in the face of this peerless 
woman. 

For a person of her character to be asked all 
in a breath for an alms by a foul mendicant, and 
her love by a foolish knight, was the climax of 
aggravation, the ‘‘very top and possible” of 
deadly wrong. Her brow grew dark; her eye 
flashed fire; she made a movement with her 
hand; she tried to make a movement with her 
tongue. But emotion choked her utterance, and 
as she was (conjecturally) about to say some- 
thing tantamount to ‘*Go to the Fiend’’—appli- 
cable to both beggar and bore—the unruly mem- 
ber refused its office; the blood rushed in an 
angry mass to her brow, purpled her cheeks, 
shot her eye, and made her look so positively 





hideous for the moment, (we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made,) that the mendicant and the 
knight both drew off in a sudden passion of 
fright; while the lady moved away homeward 
in indignant silence. The beggar vanished in an 
instant, leaving a warm flavor of sulphur in the 
air; and Sir Reginald found himself, half uncon- 
sciously, occupied in abertive attempts to cut 
off with his good blade the defiant tail of a snake 
which disappeared in asloe bush. Rousing him- 
self at last from his bewilderment, he felt strongly 
impelled to give chase to the beggar, and followed 
in what appeared to be his track for a long time 
without finding him. 

As for the Lady Clare, whose utterance emotion 
had choked, was it not curious that no reaction 
came to unchoke it? That when she met a vassal 
soon after, she found she could not speak to him ? 
That she felt she could maintain no conversation 
with her father and mether? That, in fact, hour 
after hour, and day aiter day, passed, and still 
left the proud Lady Clare—pums ? 

Pride is, we all know, one of the seven deadly 
sins, and so great a sinner as Lady Clare had 
need of frequent confession, which was carried 
on by means of aslate. The curse of dumbness 
still continuing, her father confessor, after much 
cogitation, one day asked her which were the 
things she hated most on earth—putting this 
question with an eye to the severest penance she 
might bear or do for her soul’s health. Lady 
Clare wrote on the slate :— 

I. Sir REGINALD DE BRAYBROOKE. 

Il. Beagars. 

The father confessor rubbed his chin. 

Sir Reginald had never been seen or heard of 
since he took it into his love-stricken head to go 
after the mendicant. There was no bringing him 
into the penance; but beggars were plentiful. 
So the holy man enjoined upon the Lady Clare 
that, for the recovery of her speech, she should 
bid her seneschal gather, day by day, in the 
shadow of the castle wall, the widow and the 
orphan, the sick, the halt, the blind, the maimed, 
the leprous, the deformed; and that she, at- 
tended by a page, should go forth among them 
at noon, fasting, with a purse of gold, and dis- 
pense alms to them all and severally, till she got 
back the use of her tongue, if peradventure 
Heaven would have mercy on her soul, 

Lady Clare was a little aghast at this measure 
of the ghostly father ; and, after a painful pause 
of meditation, wrote on the slate, the question— 

‘¢ May the beggars be WASHED first ?”’ 

To which the father gave his peremptory and 
definite No. 

They who had the means of telling, said that, 
after a few mornings of sweet charity to the 
poor, the heart of the Dumb Lady seemed a lit- 
tle to soften. She was heard to moan in her 
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sleep. It was even affirmed that a tear had been 
seen trickling down her beautiful face, just after 
confession one day. Madam, your heart is piti- 
ful, and you will not refuse a kind thought for 
this sister of yours in her prison of silence—a 
dumb devil’s mournful captive, walking day after 
day through long alleys of squalid importunity, 
with downcast eye, and with—oh, what a strug- 
gle at the bottom of the proud, cold heart! Mine, 
I confess, bleeds for her. Even the thousand 
and one knights, whose love she had scornfully 
refused in time past, now nourished their revenge 
no longer; but, every night and morning, along 
with father and mother, and priest, and vassal, 
interceeded with, because for, the Dump Lapy. 

Let us return to Sir Reginald. His abscence 
is easily accounted for. He had been to Nostra- 
damus, to consult the mighty wizard Michael 
Scott, who had furnished him with a potent spell, 
strong enough to bind the Evil One himself, and 
bring him from the uttermost ends of the earth 
to do his bidding. Sir Reginald, however, did 
not want the Evil One—he wanted the beggar of 
that eventful day, when the fairest lady in the 
land was stricken dumb entirely through his 
impertinence. Sir Reginald had homeopathic 
leanings in his emotional pathology, and had 
views of his own in hunting up the mendicant. 

It is the darkest hour which precedes the 
dawn. Precisely a year and a day after the 
commencement of her affliction, the Lady Clare’s 
confessor said, on arising, that he had dreamed 
the Virgin was engaged in active intercession 
on her behalf, and that he looked forward with 
unusual interest to this morning’s trial of her 
patience. 

Precisely as the warder struck noon on the 
castle bell, the Lady Clare walked forth as usual. 
Pale and sad, she looked neither to the right nor 
to the left, but silently conversing with Heaven, 
went on her way, dispensing richer alms than 
ever. Qh, it was a pitiful thing to see, and the 
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page, all used as he was to the sight, wept in 
secret as he followed his mistress on her round. 

As she reached the very end of the line of 
supplicants for her bounty, a suppressed laugh 
made the Lady Clare look before her. Powers 
of mercy! There, hideously grinning, squatted 
the very beggar whom she had bidden from her 
so angrily a year and a day before, and for whose 
sake the curse had fallen upon her! She was 
fain to shriek aloud, but held her peace, because 
she knew that now such inarticulate voice as was 
left to her was no longer silvery, but horridly 
discordant and harsh. For a few agonizing mo- 
ments she stood and gazed upon the man—or 
fiend; still he grinned in her face, with the same 
audacious malevolence. But Lady Clare would 
not be angered. Smiling with a sweet patience 
on the loathsome wretch, she put into his horny 
hand the richest alms she had yet bestowed on 
any, and, removing her own scarf, placed it upon 
his naked, brawny shoulders with a sigh. More 
suddenly than lightning the gift of utterance 
came back to Lady Clare. She who would not 
shriek was permitted to speak. Without thought, 
as if she had never been dumb, the words came 
soft and bell-like from her now gentle lips, 

‘‘ For Jesu’s sake, poor man—’”’ 

She would have said, ‘‘ forbear that profane 
smile of thine.’”’ But at the sacred word, the 
horrible figure melted away, the gold fell clat- 
tering from his hand, the scarf fluttered in the 
air, as the crowd drew back in silent amazement, 
praising God in their hearts; and the Lady 
Clare, now half-fainting, refused the support of 
the page, and accepted the proffered arm of Sir 
Reginald, who had seen and heard all from be- 
hind a sheltering bastion of the castle wall! He 
wrote off by next post to express his unbounded 
obligations to Mr. Scott, and during the whole 
of his wedded career, which began almost imme- 
diately, he was never heard to complain of Lady 
Clare as a dumb lady. 
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HAPPINESS. 


Ou, Happiness! I long to know 
Where may thy dwelling be? 
Is it among the stars above, 
Or ’neath the deep blue sea? 


Perhaps the stars that brightly shine 
Are gems upon thy throne, 

And catch the radiance which doth gleam 
From thy soft smile alone. 


But there’s a look of calm repose 
Oft on the deep blue sea, 

Which makes me think that ’neath its waves 
Thy dear abode must be. 


And when, with heavy dash and swell, 
It heaves its giant moan, 





I think that thou hast wandered forth, 
And wonder where thou’rt gone. 


Now, on a distant spot of earth, 
I view a fleeting ray 

Of light, and think that there thou art ; 
I haste—’tis passed away. 

For thou upon the breast of earth 
Hast no abiding-place; 

Thy brilliant hues the touch of Time 
Too quickly must deface. 


Yet Death’s all pow’rful hand shall soon 
Thy colors bright restore ; 

Retouched by it, to Heav’n they mount, 
And shine for evermore! L..A. D. 











THE OLD INN. 


BY MRS. M. 8. WHITAKER, 


Ir was evening, when Julian Somerset found 

himself in the wide hall of an ancient inn. He 
had traveled far, and was weary. There he sat, 
in a curiously carved, well worn, old chair, which 
seemed itself a relic of the past, and contem- 
plated the objects around him with a vague kind 
of curiosity. He was fond of antiquities, and 
they were before him; many of them rude, it is 
true, but others of a character to interest. Pic- 
tures hung upon the wall—seamed and spotted 
as it was with mildew, and the shrinking of 
boards which composed it—pictures of some de- 
parted host and hostess, (oh, vanity of man!) 
once the soul of the establishment, but long since 
gone the way of all the earth. There they looked 
smiling from their dim frames, through dust and 
decay, as if in mockery of their successors, and 
in defiance of the oblivion which had long covered 
them. Julian remembered strange tales which 
had reached him respecting the old inn, and how 
his boyish terror had been awakened by reports 
of a murder said to have been committed many 
years ago in the dwelling, and of which a bloody 
stain still remained on the worm-eaten boards of 
the sunken floor. While he remained sitting 
thus, drowsiness stole over him. Mournfully 
sighed the autumn wind without, and at every 
gust the tattered curtains waved slightly to and 
fro. Kach object swam around him, and his 
closing eyes and heavy breathing told that he 
twas rapidly sinking into slumber. He had not 
long slept when, with mimic yet magic light, a 
dream came over him of the past. Vividly it 
glowed with strange power, as the impassive 
traveler slept. A festive scene rose to view. 
There were gay revelers and a courtly throng. 
Beauty smiled in splendid attire, and manhood 
triumphed in the glory of youth and strength. 
That apartment, so grim and faded, now glittered 
with candelabra and. magnificent hangings. 
Flower vases of silver and gold adorned every 
recess; marble statuary stood in moveless ele- 
gance at appropriate distances, while fragrance 
floated around from Arabian jasmines, and roses 
of Samarcand. A yielding carpet, of velvet soft- 
ness and splendid hues, rendered noiseless alike 
the steps of satin-slippered maidens and booted 
cavaliers. 

Julian was an admirer of beauty ; and now his 
eyes rested on forms of surpassing loveliness. 
There was the rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired lady 
of northern birth, and there the dark-browed, 
deep-eyed model of aristocratic perfection, who 
united with woman’s delicacy the lofty charac- 
teristics of Norman nobility. A queenlike figure 





amongst these soon chained his attention, and 
riveted his hitherto wandering eye. The female 
was tall beyond the ordinary stature of woman, 
and the expressive grace of her carriage baffled 
description. Coal-black braids of glistening hair 
surrounded her bold brow, sublime with a min- 
gled development of intellect and sensibility. 
Half-scornful was the radiant smile which, at 
times, played around lips of rosy freshness and 
faultless form. At one moment she looked like 
the embodied spirit of some poetic vision, a Houri 
of the Mussulman’s paradise, and, at another, 
the dark sweep of mighty passion hid her beauty 
in clouds and storm. He saw that, at certain 
periods, a look came over her, as though deep 
struggles agitated her spirit, and stirred the 
very depths of her heart. 

In that crowd was a princely youth, who bore 
himself like a monarch, and yet smiled with the 
ingenuous hilarity of youth. His forehead was 
fair and high, his clustering curls were of Saxon 
hue, and streams of gold blent with their auburn 
richness. His voice was clear and ringing, his 
words were eloquent and gracefully uttered. 
The dark eyes of the lady at times fell on the 
cavalier, and then it was that her pride and 
gloom died like frost jn sunshine. 

Yet another figure in the crowd arrested his 
observation, and this one was the very imper- 
sonation of guileless simplicity and girlish sweet- 
ness. They called her Rosalie, and she was in- 
deed the white rose of the assembly—frail and 
beautiful as the flower of Provence, when its 
pure leaves wave in the breath of autumn. On 
fair Rosalie the haughty cavalier delighted to 
gaze, and on her, too, fell the withering glance 
of the high-born Hilda. Untold, Julian felt that 
he yet knew all—how that stately lady loved the 
noble cavalier, and how the object of that lady’s 
dearest devotion loved, in turn, Rosalie of the 
dimpling cheek. 

The scene changed. It was night, and on a 
snowy bed slept calmly the frail young girl. 
She was deadly pale, and stirred not. Over her 
bent the majestic: form of the proud Hilda, 
whose eye was unrelenting, and whose royal 
beauty was deformed by the demon revenge. A 
care-worn, servile man was by her side, and he 
knew him to be a leech, for, in his trembling 
hand, was a phial containing a drug so potent 
that the very atmosphere was tainted with its 
foul odor. Julian longed tocry out. He would 
fain have rushed forward, and striven to rouse 
the innocent sleeper, ere her repose merged into 
the everlastising sleep of death; but it might 
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not be. Spell-bound he stood. He saw the fell 
murderess and her vile instrument, the coward 
leech, do their office effectually. He saw the 
firm hand of the merciless Hilda smooth the 
couch of her victim, and remove every token of 
the appalling deed. 

Again, he stood in a Gothic chapel, where gor- 
geous streams of light fell through innumerable 
and varied panes of richly stained glass. Around 
were cenotaphs and carved memorials of the 
dead. Cherubims of marble and pillars of gran- 
ite, arms and escutcheons. Above, a groined 
roof, where rolled the organ peal of lordly music, 
and, beneath, the cold flag stones, and reflected 
light of gold and crimson, There stood the 
thoughtful and severe priest in his official garb, 
and there the iovely Lady Hilda in her bridal 
robes of white satin and ermine. Pearls twined 
about her raven tresses, a bridal veil of silvery 
lightness floated behind her, and diamonds glit- 
tered on her bosom. But her flashing eye was 
wild, and strange, unreal glory surrounded her 
pallid brow. The Lady Hilda was at all times 
lovely, but the excitement of the moment height- 
ened her charms, while, at the same time, it lent 
them a fearful character. She looked like some 
beautiful angel fallen from light, and burning 
with the quenchless flames of undying fire. It 
was the cavalier, Augustin Carlan, who had 
loved the gentle Rosalie, that stood by her side. 
For his sake the lamp of her life had gone out 
early, and he, despite her cruel death and many 
wrongs, was about to take her daring rival to 
his bosom, and crown that rival’s iniquity with 
the meed which had tempted her to commit it. 
He was about to do this ignorantly, ’tis true, yet 
his was the act. Man is strong. He glories in 
his attributes of power and control; but how 
often is he outwitted and governed by those of 
greater art, though feebler pretensions—even by 
woman, who glories in the victory of quiet per- 
severance and silent warfare. It is thus that 
unprincipled and gifted women rule the destiny 
of those who, too lofty to fear, are also too gene- 
rous and too sincere to suspect them. But 
Augustin Carland was the bridegroom, and 
Julian saw that his noble heart had no share in 
the bridal. Zhat was in the grave of Rosalie, 
the love of his youth, his promised bride at the 
altar; but ambition filled his mind, though love 
was dead, and, in the elevated position and aris- 
tocratic station of Lady Hilda, he sought one 
meet to bear his name, and increase the splendor 
of his rank. She had judged him well. She 
knew that while Rosalie lived, her chance of 
wearing the Carland honors—and, more than all, 
of becoming dear to Augustin—was worse than 
vain; it was an impossibility; but that obstacle 
removed by Rosalie’s death, she trusted to win 
her aim. Rosalie was dead, her aim was won. 





Oh, the pangs that accompanied that triumph! 
No defeat could create them; nothing, save the 
deed she had accomplished, could cause half 
their torture and despair. But the solemn words 
were spoken, and she was about to respond by a 
powerful effort, for the accents came choking up 
her throat and paralyzing the tongue that should 
have uttered them, when, suddenly, a shrill cry 
rent the air, and the voice of the leech shouted 
aloud in hollow distinctness :— 

“The bridal is a mockery! ‘speak not, oh, 
father, the sacred words which bind innocent and 
loving hearts! you see in Lady Hilda a woman 
dyed with blood, and I was the accursed instru- 
ment of her fiendish revenge. She swayed me 
by her arts and power to accomplish the death 
of one who had done no ill, whose only crime was 
the love she had unwittingly inspired in the bosom 
of Augustin Carland. Save him, oh father, from 
the deadly crime and bitter sorrow of calling 
Hilda of the lion heart his bride. I have spoken 
the words of truth, and, though I perish by the 
ire of her powerful house, I have answered the 
appeal of the dead. I again repeat, yon proud 
woman is blackened with guilt, and reeking with 
blood.” 

Once more, the scene shifted. An overworn 
and miserable man lay on a low couch in the 
ancient inn, His hair was white with grief, 
rather than age. Deep lines of anguish seamed 
his furrowed brow ;—his cheek was sunken and 
pale ;—his eye was hollow and eager. The as- 
sassin’s knife was at his throat, and he plead 
earnestly for life. 

‘* Rosalie, sweet maiden,’ groaned he, ‘the 
instrument of thy most piteous death is also be- 
come the victim of her revenge, whom none 
offend and live. My doom is deserved, thine 
was unmerited. Let men pause ere they wrong 
their consciences to please their fellow men. 
Let not rewards or threats persuade or awe the 
weak.” 

The hoarse death-rattle gurgled in the throat 
of the dying man. His hands were clasped con- 
vulsively. His eyes stood out with a ghastly 
stare. His features sharpened, while his heart 
beat with its last pulsation. His limbs stiffened, 
and lo! the living had become the dead. 

CHAPTER IL. 

Julian Somerset started from his seat, and 
looked wildly around. Never had a succession 
of visions, in frightful connection, so amazed and 
overwhelmed him. The dark tragedy of the 
bloody floor seemed at once revealed, and his 
faith was firm in those revelations, which many 
would resolve into the vagaries of a wandering 
imagination. At his feet, was the blood print; 


there could be no mistake on that point, and he 
doubted not that the true history of secret iniquity 
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had been laid bare before him, while he slept. 
He called to mind the fact, that he was now on 
the way to visit a dear friend and noble gentle- 
man, whose name was Augustin Carland. He 
reflected that his friend’: beautiful sister, was 
the real object of that visit. It was to the lovely 
Rosalie, that the true motive of that visit should 
be assigned—was not the coincidegce remark- 
able? The name of his friend’s mother, he re- 
membered also, was Hilda. Though long since 
removed from earth, he knew that she had been a 
stern and lofty woman. Pondering these things 
in his mind, he rose and retired to the gloomy 
old apartment assigned to him, but his sleep there 
was dreamless, and his rest profound. Early on 
the following day, he pursued his journey, and 
‘reached at four o’clock, the place of his destina- 
tion. Autumn scenery had impressed him almost 
mournfully, as he rode slowly on toCarland Castle. 
Brown leaves strewed the. earth, sombre hues 
robed the forest, and approaching winter sent 
his heralds of bleak winds and lurid skies to 
announce his coming. Change is grateful to 
humanity, and, after the fervid heat of summer, 
there were refreshment and novelty in the sad 
autumnal flowers, and the whistling wind, which 
shook their summer honors from half dismantled 
trees. 

The abode of the Carlands was not only re- 
markable for its modern elegance, but also for 
its ancient greatness. The building itself was 
gray and grand, though its interior decorations 
were adapted to modern fashion and the pre- 
vailing taste of later times. It was not yet the. 
dinner-hour, when Julian entered his friend’s 
noble mansion, and being on a footing of entire 
intimacy, he proceeded to the library, where he 
was informed the young lord was. Accordingly, 
he found Augustin there, who arose to meet him, 
and pressing his hand warmly, declared his joy 
at seeing and welcoming Julian in his own house. 
But greeting and welcome fell alike unheeded on 
his ear. Right opposite hung the richly-framed 
portrait of Lady Hilda Carland—and it was the 
identical Hilda of his dream at the inn! He 
stood aghast—lost in amazement and horror. 
What could he think? How should he account 
to Augustin for his abstraction? How could he 
bide the fell glance of the awful picture, or ra- 
ther, its stony gaze? For the eyes were those of 
the murderess. Thelimner had copied them well. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Augustin, ‘‘ you are fatigued 
from your long journey. Can I offer you any 
thing in the way of refreshment, before our din- 
ner-hour? We will adjourn to the sitting-room, 
and see what the skill of my cook can furnish.”’ 

So saying, he led the way, and Julian followed 
like one in a trange. He partook of the delica- ; 
cies there tendered, but could not master the 





horror that ruled him. 


‘*Now,”’ said Carland, ‘¢you shall repose till 
dinner, and recover yourself. No ceremony 
here—only Rose and I. Don’t diseompose your- 
self about unpacking or dress. You are at home 
with us, you know!” 

Julian bowed. He acknowledged the courtesy 
extended toward him, and he felt it. But the 
nameless horror of that dream haunted him till 
dinner was announced, and surely, never did a 
lover meet the lady of his choice in so poor a 
state for the enjoyment of her society. 

Rosalie Carland was a being to love, but de- 
scription would waste its power on her vainly, 
and leave her attractions undiscovered. She 
was not haughty like her mother, nor ambitious 
as her father. No exact regularity of feature 
established her claim to classic beauty. She 
was a little fairy creature, with sunny hair and 
hazle eyes, which seemed always love-lighted, 
let them rest where they would. She did not 
often laugh, and yet a smile never quite faded 
from her cheek. It was wonderful to see a 
daughter of that lordly house so completely a 
child of nature, so sweetly adorned with simpli- 
city and gentleness. Why is it that on such as 
she the storms of adversity so often fall? Why 
does the tempest pass lofty trees unharmed, and 
spend its destructive might on violets and prim- 
roses? Who shall say? 

But Rosalie Carland loved Julian Somerset. 
Perhaps it was partly owing to the modest blush 
and trembling hand which, unconsciously on her 
part, discovered the feeling to him, that he loved 
her in return. Be this as it may, they were ac- 
knowledged lovers, and no cloud had yet arisen 
to mar their mutual felicity, and the promise of 
their future happiness. 

It was said that Augustin had possessed an 
undue share of his proud mother’s love, and that 
Rosa had been the darling of her father. There 
were those still living, who stated that her mam- 
ma could not bear to hear her named, and looked 
sometimes on the infant, Rosalie, with seeming 
disgust and hatred. She had also uniformly 
treated her husband with capricious fondness. 
Often was she heard to say— 

‘‘Carland, I would lose my own soul for you, 
and yet you love me not. Why is the name of 
Rosalie sweeter to your ear than than that of 
Hilda, the mother of our noble Augustin, the 
woman on whom you have bestowed the rank of 
your house, (though J needed ne such boen ?’’) 
And haugbtily confronting him, she added, ‘*‘ My 
lord, you are a wicked deceiver—your heart is 
none of mine, and yet that was the only gift in 
your power to bestow, which Hilda of Glenmain 
ever cared to receive.” 

Then her lord would fold his arms, and say— 

‘¢T do not seek to deceive you, madam, I once 
loved a maiden, whom they called Rosalie, and 
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she is dead—(you are not surely jealous of the 
dead ?)—and that name is blent with memories 
which in no way interfere with my faithfulness 
to you. Therefore, we call our little girl Rosa- 
lie.” 

But all these things had long since passed 
away, and Rosa was a fair and truthful woman. 
Julian Somerset was her betrothed lover, and 
they were alone together in the park of Carland 
Castle, while Julian seemed almost insensible to 
the presence of his lady-love, and she strove, in 
her artless way, to win him from his abstraction, 
and restore him to cheerfulness. 

““Why,” said she—and her silver tones were 
soft as the wood-lark’s witching song—‘ why 
art thou so sad, Julian? Methinks I never saw 
thee thus. Have I been guilty of any offense, 
tell me, dearest ?” 

There was a tear in her eye, and a sharp pang 
in her heart, as the maiden said this. Her lip 
quivered, and a mist gathered over her hazle 
eye. 

Julian bent his brows on the soft speaker, and 
answered— 

**Is there no mystery, beloved Rosalie, con- 
nected with the members of thy family, now no 
more? What dost thou recollect, sweet one, of 
thy mother?” 

‘‘My mother was a beautiful and lofty wo- 
man,” returned the innocent maiden, with per- 
fect ingenuousness; ‘‘ but I will tell thee, Julian, 
I feared my mother. She was ever talking 
alone, as if in communication with invisible 
spirits—and she died, oh, Julian, a fearful death ! 
The world knows it not, but she died by her own 
hand. Listen to me, beloved, I think my own 
name was the last word she uttered, and with a 
maniac wildness shrieked, and expired. I know 
not why, but often, when shrill winds whisfle 
over the moor, and sea-gulls scream by yonder 
ocean, that cry seems borne on the blast, and 
rings through my brain! At evening, too, when 
the bittern moans along the lake, (for its dis- 
tressful wail is full of melancholy to me,) I think 
it is a far-off human death-cry. I wonder, I 
wonder,”’ and the young girl clasped her hands 
over her bosom, and looked inquiringly at Ju- 
lian; ‘*I wonder whether my mother’s spirit 
rests in peace, even now ?” 

** What dost thou mean, Rosalie? Why should 
she not rest, as we suppose that the spirits of the 
departed do?” 

‘*T almost think, Julian, when I dream of her, 
that she is actually present, and her looks are 
not kind, but troubled and gloomy. I seem to 
have angered her—in what way, I know not— 
and then I remember how, long, long ago, I 
heard my old nurse say, ‘ Heaven rest the dead ! 4 
but Lady Hilda is not one the coffin can bind!’ ” 

‘The coffin, my Rosalie, can bind no immor- 





tal spirit. Let us hope that those we love are 
translated to a better life.” 

He changed the conversation at this point, and 
endeavored to reassure and cheer the timid girl, 
blaming himself for having added, in any manner, 
to her apprehensions and superstitious awe. 
And there, beneath the aged oaks and spreading 
elms, they talked of love, and occupied only with 
their own feelings, forgot for a time all else. 
Ah, happy season of youth, when the heart can 
so lay down its cares, and bask in the sunshine 
of hope! The moon came forth in mild glory, 
and found them still on the lawn, when Julian 
folded her mantle closely around fair Rosalie’s 
throat, white as the silver evening cloud which 
floated in the far-off evening sky, and hurried 
her into the dwelling, where cheerful light and 
the conversation of Augustin aided in banishing 
any remains of uneasiness lurking in his mind. 
It was a happy evening to the lovers, and they 
retired at a late hour full of hope and joy. 





CHAPTER III. 

Julian slept peacefully in the splendid apart- 
ment assigned to him, and awaking suddenly, as 
the heavy strokes of the castle bell indicated with 
solemn toll the hour of twelve. He gazed around 
the superb apartment, admiring its marble man- 
tel, with bronze ornaments, (for his night-lamp 
still burned,) and the toilet with its rich furni- 
ture. There was the lofty ceiling and velvet 
drapery ; the ottomans of delicate embroidery ; 
and the chairs of carved mahogany—and, as he 
mused on Lady Hilda’s dark history, he again 
slept a troubled sleep—for the tall form of the 
lady herself seemed to confront him. Her vest- 
ments were black, her aspect wrathful and defy- 
ing—a’ burning radiance shone in her glassy 
eyes—yet were they blank and unearthly. She 
shook her withered hand at him menacingly, and 
he almost felt its icy coldness. Her throat was 
seamed with a bloody gash, and drops of gore 
fell slowly to her feet. A haughty leer sat upon 
her scornful lips. Her brow was dark with un- 
utterable hate and malice. Her head was thrown 
proudly back, and her raven hair descended to 
the floor. Julian could not bear the fervor of 
her demoniac gaze, and strove to turn his head 
away, while the resistless fascination of her bale- 
ful aspect prevented the possibility of his with- 
drawing his eyes from her. He essayed to speak, 
but she stamped violently on the floor, and mo- 
tioned him to be silent, as in a voice of whispered 
hoarseness, she said— 

‘*‘ How darest thou venture hither, presumptu- 
ous youth? Was not warning sent thee at the 
inn to forbear, and tempt not the fate that awaits 
thee? Thou hast seen the bloody floor, and the 
dying girl! Yet more, I tell thee now, that Ro- 


salie Somerset was thy father’s sister, and that 
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he never dreamed her fate. I tell thee, thou | 
shalt suffer a like doom, ere the line of Somerset 
mingles with that of Carland! I am burdened 
with the slaughter of thy murdered kinswoman. 
That iniquity lies heavy on my soul—and yet I 
would repeat it again for like cause! What 
wouldst thou of me, or mine? It were deadly 
wrong in thee to wed Rosalie Carland, and thou 
shalt not. I dm here to prevent a union so 
odious and unnatural. This hand sent Rosalie 
Somerset to her grave, I repeat, and wouldst 
thou seek my daughter for thy bride? Answer 
me, insolent intruder, answer me instantly, wilt 
thou ?” 

During this address of the phantom, Julian 
strove to conquer his fears, and, being of a brave 
and truthful spirit, retained firmness sufficient 
to reply, despite the appalling circumstances in 
which he was placed— 

‘‘T will! She is innocent of thy crimes, fell 
sorceress, J will.” 

‘‘ Life shall be the forfeit,” shouted the ghost, 
‘if thou dost not swear to abandon the auda- 
cious object which brought thee hither!” 

And she drew near, so that her awful eyes 
glared full upon him, and, overcome by her 
proximity, he fell back and swooned. 

How long Julian Somerset remained in a state 
of unconsciousness is unknown, but when he 
awoke a sense of suffocation oppressed him. He 
strove to rise, and, in the attempt, found that 
instant death indeed threatened, and would with- 
out speedy escape overtake him. Carland Castle 
was wrapped in lurid flames. They enveloped 
its ancient towers in radiance wild. They leaped 
up from its solid battlements, and shot forth like 
banners of victory from its lofty turrets and 
towering spires. Julian rushed forth. The 
crumbling stair-case scarce gave him footing as 
he descended. On, and on he rushed, till, clear 
of the flames, he fell exhausted into the arms of 
some peasants, who, roused by the alarm of the 
castle on fire, as indicated by the ringing of the 
adjacent village bells, had come too late to ren- 
der needful assistaace, though in time to witness 
the destruction of that venerable and command- 
ing pile, so long their pride and dread. These 
humane people bore him away, (for where, after 
all, is humanity more dominant than in the bo- 
soms of the down-trodden poor?) and, when he 
recovered his consciousness, his first words were, 

“Is Rosalie Carland safe? Has Augustin 
escaped ?” 

They shook their heads sadly, and, by silence, 
confirmed hi® worst fears, He insisted on re- 
turning to the scene of devastation, and what a 
spectacle met him there! The vast edifice, built 
no one could tell when, but improved and ex- 
tended, generation after generation, smouldering 





and blackened and consumed, lay before him, a 


heap of ruins. One tall turret alone remained, 
and from its apex sharp tongues of liquid fire 
sprung toward heaven, and there, oh, horrible! 
(so powerfully was he swayed by imagination at 
this exciting moment,) there stood the uncon- 
quered and demon form of Lady Hilda Carland, 
waving her arm as if in triumph, and laughing 
a terrible and scornful laugh, while her fiendish 
eyes glared with exultation, and her spectral 
figure dilated with mighty joy. Destruction was 
her element. Living, she had dealt annihilation 
to her rivals and foes, and dead, she had come 
to witness and heighten the calamities of her 
friends and enemies. So thought Julian, if any 
thing like connected thought passed through his 
mind, racked as it was by fears for her he best 
loved. 

‘¢ Tell me,” cried Julian to one near, ‘‘ tell me, 
see’st thou aught in yon tall flame, which sur- 
rounds the only turret remaining of Castle 
Carland.”’ 

‘‘ Naught sir,” answered the peasant whom he 
addressed, ‘‘naught save devouring fire, which 
burns fiercely, and will leave nothing to remind 
us of the glory that was. Oh! sir, I am but a 
poor man, and ought to be humble, but when I 
look there, and remember what has been, I feel 
that we mortals are more on a par than great- 
ness would have us believe. There has been 
wealth and fame, sir, in yonder castle; but there 
never was happiness, because dark deeds and 
unbending pride belonged to the lady, called 
Hilda of Glenmain.” 

Julian remained, day after day, at the house 
of the peasant, and day after day, did he wander 
around the ruins of Castle Carlind, pondering 
the late incidents of his life, and mourning with 
a lover’s despair, the loss of her who had been 
the cynosure of his earthly hopes,—fair Rosalie, 
so sweetly simple—so early lost. 

One day, having extended his ramble beyond 
its usual length, and feeling overworn and weary, 
he sat him down beneath the fragrant shade of 
a flowering hawthorn, and lulled by the mono- 
tonous hum of wild bees, and the soft melody of 
forest birds he sunk into slumber, for his was 
that happy constitution, which, when overborne 
with grief, yields its intelligence to the oblivion 
of narcotic deadness for a season, thus escaping 
the misery of those ‘‘ who wake to weep.” 

He had not long slept, when, amidst the waving 
branches and snowy flowers, a form of angel 
beauty and brightness presented itself. Never 
did woman wear so sweet and sublime, yet be- 
nign, an aspect as did this figure. Love breathed 
around her, and purity and truth elevated her 
whole countenance, and beamed with gentle 
splendor from her calm blue eyes. Light and 


wavy were the shining tresses of her redundant 
hair, like the golden meshes of an impalpable 
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sunbeam. More polished and whiter than mar- | 


ble of Carrara, were the shapely throat, and 
falling shoulders of his celestial visitant. He 
knew that an angel of light was before him, and 
while one gleaming foot rested on earth, and the 
other was lost in the cloud of mild glory that 
surrounded her, these words, in tones of more 
than earthly sweetness, met his ear. 

‘‘IT am Rosalie Somerset, the sister of thy 
father, the affianced bride of Augustin Carland, 
done to death by one who seeks to destroy thee. 
But fear her not! Power is in the end with 
goodness, not with wicked deeds. I have long 
forgiven her. I would purge out the hideous 
iniquity of her spirit even now, if it were possi- 
ble—but not with me rests the ability to accom- 
plish this, and her day of grace on earth is 
ended.” 

Here the beautiful spirit bowed her head, as 
though in regretful reverie, but raising her star- 
like eyes ere long, and regarding him she ad- 
dressed with pitying fondness, she continued— 

‘¢ Fear not, Julian, to wed the daughter of my 
foe. It were an evil and unjust deed to cast 
aside all her claims, because Hilda of Glenmain 
was the mother that bore her.” 

‘¢ Ah, beneficent and heaven-illumined angel, 
why, in thy wisdom and glory and goodness, dost 
thou but mock me? Surely, thou knowest that 
Rosalie Carland perished in the flames when her 
ancestral home was consumed to ashes, and no- 
thing remained to tell its splendor, or mark the 
spot where its turrets rose ?” 

**Peace, child of mortality!” returned the 
serene spirit, ‘‘ Rosalie Carland is not dead. The 





dwelling of her mother’s pride is indeed lost, but 
the jewel it contained is safe from harm. It has 
been granted me to become the guardian-angel 
of that fair girl, since the first moment that 
ushered her into being, and it was my mission to 
protect her, not only from the evils of life, but 
from the influence of her mother. Seek her, 
then, at Bernard’s cottage, by the sea-shore. 
Guard her well! Dear was her father to Rosalie 
Somerset, his early love!” 

And the bright vision departed at these words, 
leaving behind her a halo of trembling lustre, as 
the soft wind swept over the glen and wafted odor 
on its wings. 

Julian Somerset rose, and following the com- 
mand of his celestial friend, spoken to him in 
slumber, sougkt the abode named by her as 
Rosalie’s habitation. There was she, indeed, 
mourning his supposed fate, as he had mourned 
hers. 

‘Julian, Julian!” and ‘Rosalie, my _be- 
loved !’”? were the only words they articulated, 
while her hair, so like the dream-angel’s, swept 
over his shoulder, robing it in beauty and love. 
How swelled his heart, then, as in wonder, joy, 
and gratitude, he took to his heart the daughter 
of his house’s foe—a fragrant and lovely flower 
from a harsh and thorny stem. In his soul he 
said— 

‘‘ Beauty for ashes—the garment of gladness 
for the spirit of heaviness. How futile are the 
efforts of wicked men, or of evil spirits, to sepa- 
rate innocent and loving hearts, whose destiny is 
not. theirs to control, and over whom their malice 
shall not prevail.” 





THE DEMON 


HORSEMAN, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Husn! ’tis a ghostly sound— 
The never-wearying clamp, 
Of iron hoofs upon the road, 
In slow, but steady tramp. 
O, will it never cease ? 
O, will it never die? 
When all the world is dead and gone, 
Will’t still go thund’ring by? 


Ah! felt you not his breath 2 
Cold as a shut tomb’s air; 
Bustling along it creaked and moaned, 
Amid the branches bare— 
Ah, ha! he cometh near, 
Hark! hear the steed’s hoarse neigh, 
And the loud clat’ring of his feet, 
Along the frozen way. 





He pauses—see! the light! 
A thin, white sheet of flame 
Hovers above the stunted grass, 
And shades of “ Demon Lane !* 
Blood—blood cries from the ground, 
Red blood in darkness spilt ; 
Oh, heaven! send down an armed host, 
And find this man of guilt. 


Pale horseman! earthly steeds, 
Must bave a time of rest; 

But thine knows not relaxing nerves, 
Or, weight of weariness. 

Rest! horseman; pause and rest— 
The night is well nigh spent, 

And golden lights are flashing ’cross 
The east’s red battlement. 








THE STORY OF A 


WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


CHAPTER LI. 

I nap known Hugh Williamson from childhood. 
We attended the same school, and pursued the 
same studies. Hugh was six years my senior— 
a youth of rare intellect ; a ready, brilliant scho- 
lar, and firm friend. Nestled close to his side, 
when a wee bit of a girl, I used to sit on the old 
pine ‘front seat,” in the red school-house, when 
the ‘‘parsing class’’ was called; and although 
our stern-browed master positively forbade ‘*tell- 
ing,” many an explanation found its way from 
Hugh’s kind lips to my puzzled brain, while 
Master Stanwood was correcting some refractory 
boy, or admonishing some mischievous, flaxen- 
haired girl. 

Syntax and Smith’s Grammar became dear 
names to me from their association with Hugh, 
and in after years I knew the reason way. 

We grew up together, friends, as well as near 
neighbors. There were no social differences to 
separate us—our parents were well-to-do far- 
mers, and in point of station, equals. 

Hugh had a brother, a fine manly fellow but a 
few months older than myself, and a gentle, golden 
haired sister, two years younger than Charlie. 

Mercy—the girl—was, as she has ever been, 
my bosom friend, my confidante, and Charles, the 
younger brother, was a warm-hearted, true friend 
to me. We were all much together; my inti- 
macy with Mercy was a sufficient excuse for this, 
if we had needed one, and through the merry days 
of youth we rode, and walked, and laughed on— 
gay, happy, and careless. 

When I was seventeen years of age, my eyes 
were opened. [I tnen came to know that the 
brothers of Mercy Williamson both loved me, 
Tread it in their impassioned glances, in their 
growing tenderness toward me—in their manner 
toward each other. And when I had made the 
discovery I sat me quietly down in my chamber 
at nightfall, and mentally contrasted the brothers, 
one with the other. 

Hugh’s nature was proud, stern, passionate, 
at times exquisitly tender;—his dark flashing 
eyes softened to rich dreaminess when I ap- 
proached him, and his haughty voice sunk to a 
low cadence of melody when he addressed me. 

He rode by my side, when on my fiery Arabian 
I coursed like lightning over the rough hills— 
his arm was ever ready to shield me when danger 
threatened, and his example gave me courage to 
do any thing, dare all things. 

Charles, his brother, was one of those gentle, 
sensitive, yielding beings which we sometimes 
find in the great Sahara of life, and love for their 
very unlikeness to all others. He might have 








periled his life, his all, for the one he loved, but 
in the straits and crosses of disappointment, he 
would have needed a strong arm, an unshrink- 
ing will, to guide his timid barque, over the 
eddies of fear and discouragement, to the green 
quiet shores of eternal hope. He hung over me, 
as a child might over its mother, while I played 
wild, sad harmonies upon the piano, which had 
been given me by a kind aunt; and his voice, 
sweet, yet deep, mingled with mine in the grand, 
sublime strains of Beethoven, or the lighter 
melodies of modern compositions. 

And I loved both the brothers very dearly— 
and thought my heart made no distinction. Ah, 
how little do we sometimes know of ourselves ! 

Shortly after I had completed my seventeenth 
year, | was sent by my parents to the large vil- 
lage of Welmonth, some thirty miles from my 
native place, to attend a young ladies’ school. 
Hugh pressed my hand silently at parting; he 
gave me no farewell words—spake no good-bye. 
Charles’ blue eyes grew moist when he whispered 
his sad farewell, and his kiss burned upon my. 
forehead long afterward. Mercy, ever gentle and 
hopeful, said, in her sweet, young voice— 

‘Good-bye, dearest Adelaide, I will write so 
much to you, and you to me, that we shall 
scarcely be lonesome away from each otber !” 

I was at school three years, with occasional 
brief vacations, which I always came home to 
spend with those dearest tome. At such times 
I rarely saw Hugh Williamson—he was in a dis- 
tant university, preparing for a profession; and 
as his visits home were short, and always tran- 
sient, Merey said, I knew but little of him in 
those three years of absence. 

While at Welmonth, I had many admirers. 
Young—and called by the world beautiful—I 
possessed, in common with others of my sex, a 
love of admiration, and many hearts bowed be- 
fore me and asked my favor, Albert Hibbard, 
the young and rapidly-rising barrister of Wel- 
month, was my most assiduous attendant, and I, 
knowing the esteem in which he was held by 
those who knew him best, rather favored than 
discouraged his delicate attentions. After a 
time, I knew by the playful insinuations which 
crept into Mercy’s letters, that the story of Hib- 
bard’s devotedness had reached my village—Elm- 
copse—and I replied to her banterings in the 
same light strain in which they were written, 
laughing to myself at the absurdity of the im- 
portance rumor attached to such trifling things. 

Before my term at Welmonth had closed, Mr. 
Hibbard asked me to go with him to the end of 
life, and I very kindly, but firmly refused him. 
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I gave him what I then believed a true reason— 
I did not love him; but I knew not then that I 
had no heart to bestow upon him. 

When I came back to Elmcopse, I found Charles 
and Mercy the same—kind, true and warm- 
hearted as ever. In Hugh there was a change. 
He was distant, reserved, fitfully gracious, and 
then long trances of cold, stern melancholy over- 
balanced the fleeting brightness. I was proud— 
too proud to question him—and we grew wildly 


‘ estranged. He'was established in business in 


his own village—our village—and he was already 
spoken of as a successful and eloquent pleader, 
and one destined ere long to stand high in his 
country’s halls of honor. 

By-and-bye, people said Hugh Williamson was 
going to be married. I smiled when they said 
so, and inquired to whom. They mentioned the 
name of Endel Clayburn, the proud, haughty 
heiress of old Squire Clayburn, who owned the 
stone Grange in Maplewood. I could scarcely 
think it thus, and yet I at last was forced to be- 
lieve it, for Mercy herself told it to me with 
tearful eyes and a grieved expression on her 
trembling lips. She did not love Miss Clayburn 
—she never should—how could Hugh be so blind 


.to all her defects—her cold-hearcedness, her 


utter selfishness? And Mercy hid her face in 
my bosom, and vented her grief in tears. 

I essayed to console her—pointed out the many 
advantages, which would accrue to her brother, 
from such a wealthy alliance, and spoke in praise 
of Miss Clayburn’s known high sense of honor. 
The only reply I received, was her passionate 
exclamation, ‘‘Oh, Adelaide! if it were only you 
instead of her!” 

The words cut me like a two-edged sword, and 
I answered her more harshly than I had ever be- 
fore spoken to her in my whole life, ‘‘ Hush, 
Mercy Williamson, hush! I will not hear it!” 

She said no more to me on the subject, but 
often I noticed her eyes turn with a mute appeal 
to her eldest brother’s face when the name of 
Miss Clayburn was mentioned. Charles teased 
me a great deal about my ‘‘ beau,” as he chose 
to call Mr. Hibbard, and I, in Hugh’s presence, 
kept up the popular deception. At such times 
the shadow gathered on Hugh’s brow, and the 
intensity of his eyes became almost troubled. 

In October, the day was set apart for his union 
with Endel Clayburn. The wedding, which was 
to take place at the Grange, was to be a splendid 
affair, and together with an invitation to attend, 
I received the announcement that I had been 
chosen as first bridesmaid. I read it all over 
very calmly, and returned a note of congratula- 
tion and acceptance. 

The evening before the day appointed for his 
wedding, in a solitary walk through the tangled 
brushwood by the lone river, I met Hugh Wil- 





liamson. At seeing me, he paused, seemed 
about to speak, and then movedon. I bowed as 
he passed me. He stopped, turned around, and 
stooping down over me, he looked searchingly 
into my face. My eyes felk beneath that gaze, 
and a burning tide of erimson rushed up to my 
forehead. One wild, rapturous exclamation 
escaped his lips, and he caught me fiercely to 
his breast. His vehemence terrified me, but I 
was powerless to move. 

‘* Adelaide!”” he said, ‘*my life! my love! 
my heaven! Then I did not dream in vain! Oh, 
if youth and trustfulness could be recalled from 
the black chaos of despair !”, 

In the great temptation of the moment, I 
yielded to the light which, comet-like, had burst 
upon my soul, and throwing my arms around his 
neck, my lips met his in one wild kiss of agony 
and tenderness. Then, remembering the vows 
which would bind him ere the setting of the 
morrow’s sun, I tore myself from his embrace, 
and erect and calm confronted him. 

‘‘Hugh—Mr. Williamson,” I said, ‘* you for- 
get—we both forget that the days of our child- 
hood are with the dead past—the future holds 
for you things far different. Go, win kisses 
from the proud lips of her who, in the golden 
light of to-morrow’s sunset, you will call wife!” 

A great gush of agony welled up from his 
tried heart, and found utterance in a stifled 
groan. He extended his arms as if to clasp me 
again to his bosom, but I drew back haughtily. 
His manner softened while it maddened me. 
Then did the full realization of the boundless love 
I had given to Hugh Williamson sweep like a 
torrent over me, and I trembled for the result. 

‘* Adelaide !”—his voice was low and broken, 
like the rent harp-string’s murmurings—‘‘ let the 
memory of the past plead for me! Shall ‘de 
separate and ruin us? Oh, Adelaide! say but 
the blessed words, ‘J love thee!’ and earth nor 
the powers of darkness shall not divide us! 
Mine forever, then—mine to love throughout an 
endless eternity !” 

How the words thrilled my heart—burned into 
my soul! For a moment I wavered—if I had 
yi:lded, I should have despised myself! As it 
was, strength came to me, and I replied proudly, 
mockingly— _ 

‘‘Mr. Williamson, I scorn such love as yours; 
fleeting as a morning vapor, the changing wind, 
or the fickle hues of the rainbow! I shall see 
you to-morrow at the altar—till then, farewell!” 


I turned hurriedly away, nor dared to look 
behind me until Iregained my chamber. There, 
in the cold, ghostly moonlight, which streamed 
in through the faded morning-glory vine that 
during the long bright summer had been my 
window-drapery, I flung myself down, and passed 
the whole wretched night in absorbing thought. 
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CHAPTER II, 

Heaven frowned upon Hugh Williamson’s wed- 
ding day. Wild, gusty winds swept down from 
the bleak hills, whirling the dead leaves in brown 
clouds before their breath, frightening the few 
birds that yet lingered in the bare forest, and 
driving black vapors oyer the face of the skies. 
Toward noon the rain commenced falling, dis- 
mally from the coal-black clouds. 

I stood, that drizzly, weeping afternoon, in the 
elegant parlors of the Grange, and heard Hugh 
speak the words that bound him to another. I 
did not tremble, the red did not flee from my 
cheek, suffering and anxiety were gone out from 
me! I listened, nay, joined the congratulations 
poured in upon the bridal pair by the thought- 
less guests; and no laugh was lighter, and no 
smile more frequent than mine. 

Throughout it all Hugh maintained a pale, 
serene countenance—a chill, unbending hauteur, 
and people went away and talked much of the 
cold pride of Hugh Williamson’s disposition! 
Ah, they did not know of the Vesuvius which 
raged in that bosom! 

Mercy wept a great deal during the festivities ; 
but it was natural, everybody said, perfectly na- 
tural that she should be affected at the occur- 
rence of such an important event in the life of 
one so dear to her. Once, in a pause of the 
dance, Hugh stole away from his wife, and drew 
Mercy within the shadow of a deep window em- 
brasure. When they came out, his arm was 
about her waist, and his head bent low over her. 
She came directly to me when he left her, but 
neither made any allusion to the principal event 
of the day. 

Mrs, Williamson, the bride, was dressed mag- 
nificently, her round, white arms and snowy 
neck literally blazed with jewels, and as she 
leaned proudly upon her husband’s arm, for the 
first time in my life I thought her beautiful. 
' That night, beneath the cold, mourn- 
ing sky, ina sheltered alcove of the lordly Grange, 
Charles Williamson asked my love in exchange 
for his own. I told him I had nothing to give. 
Surprised and agitated, he sought to fathom my 
meaning, and well he succeeded. With those 
truthful blue eyes looking into mine, and that 
sweet, sad voice, saying very solemnly— 

‘You love Hugh, Adelaide—is it not so? 
Tell me truly!” 

I dared not dissimulate, and leaning my head 
upon his shoulder, he was made my confidant, 
Then did the true nobility—the fine gold of his 
character, shine through to gladden and bless 
me. 

‘Poor Adelaide—dear little sister,” he soothed 
me by his gentleness, ‘‘I have loved you better 
than a brother ought, and you cannot return that 
love. Will you pot be my sister, Adelaide, my 











own precious sister, even as it was designed you 
should be? Oh, Hugh! Hugh! what a heart 
you have blighted!” 

The sympathy, the noble self-abnegation of 
Charles filled me with admiration and gratitude, 
and when he left me at my home with a kiss 
upon my cheek, and a warm ‘‘ good-night, my 
sister!” I felt that whoever possessed the love 
of such a man, and the power to give even as 
freely as he gave, was indeed blessed. 

Immediately on his marriage, Hugh took his 
wife abroad, and I heard of them only occasionally 
through Mercy. They were in the south of 
France for the winter, and report said much of 
the distinguished grace with which Mrs. William- 
son entertained the circle of friends which her 
beauty and wealth had drawn around her. 

Calmly I could speak and think of these things 
—griefs, which the grave of duty had long shut 
up from my sight! 


CHAPTER III. 


As I grew older, I had many offers, but I 
could not love, so I refused to make any one 
wretched by linking my fate with his. 

Mrs. Williamson, whose health had long been 
feeble, died soon after Hugh’s departure for 
Europe, and with many tears, her grieving chil- 
dren and neighbors laid her in the village bury- 
ing-ground, by the side of her husband, who had 
preceded her some two years to the spirit- 
world. Charles and Mercy were left alone, with 
the exception of an old servant, who had been 
many years in the family—and, as a natural con- 
sequence, I was with Mercy a great deal. At 
length, she was sought in marriage by one wor- 
thy of her—a young Englishman, visiting Ame- 
rica for his health and pleasure—Hitzroy Herbert 
by name; and Charles, though he loved his sis- 
ter with passionate fervor, would not stand in 
the way of her happiness—and she was married 
to her lover early in the bright summer. I stood 
up as bridesmaid, with Charles Williamson for 
groomsman, even as I had done on a former oc- 
casion at the nuptial ceremony of Hugh and his 
proud young bride. 

A few short months spent in the old house so 
soon to be lonely, and Mercy sailed with her 
husband for the far-off shores of Albion. Very 
sad I went back to my home from the port whi- 
ther I had accompanied my friend, and it was 
many weeks ere I could be fully reconciled to 
the new desolateness of my life. Merey had 
ever been my ready sympathizer in trivial as 
well as in things of greater moment, and I missed 
her every hour. Life was a bleak desert. 

y Again did Charles Williamson—he 
whe had pledged himself to be my brother—offer 
me his love, the peace of his home, the shelter 
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of his heart—and I, in my spirit-loneliness, could 
not resist his appeal. 

‘¢ You know all,” I said, in reply to his en- 
treaties, ‘‘all the story of my young, first love— 
if you will take me, knowing this, be it so!” 

He drew me into his arms. 

*¢ Adelaide, your friendship is a blessing of in- 
estimable value to me—your love, I hope, in 
time to win.” ‘ 

So we were married very quietly one morning in 
the village church, before the assembled congre- 
gation, and I went home to Charles’ desolate 
abode, to make his life happy. Did I succeed? 
I hope so; in a measure, at least. In the very 
house where Hugh Williamson first saw the light, 
I was installed as mistress—the wife of his bro- 
ther. Did I love my husband? I answer, yes; 
as one loves the flowers, the clear stars, the sil- 
ver dew, the angel’s in God’s Paradise! The 
love I gave him was very unlike the wild, un- 
governable, almost savage, love that had surged 
through my being’s depths for his brother Hugh ; 
this love was a pure thing, with scarcely a touch 
of earth’s selfishness to stain its whiteness. 

And for me, and me only, did the noble heart 
of my husband throb; and in promoting my 
happiness he found his own. 

Three happy, peaceful years had I been his 
wife—sharing his every thought, reading his 
beautiful soul like a written book, when he was 
called away from me, to be absent several days, 
on urgent business. 

He came to me at parting, his horse ready 
saddled at the door, and putting his arms around 
me, kissed me with great tenderness. 

‘¢ Ada, dearest, I am unusually sad at leaving 
you—now just as you are beginning to love me!” 
and he looked into my face with a world of affec- 
tion beaming from his clear eyes. I returned 
his caress, and strove to dissipate the shadow 
that looked so strangely out of place on his sunny 
brow. ‘‘ Nonsense, Charlie! you will come back 
to me again very soon, and then we shall be 
happy again!” TI said it with an inward trem- 
bling, for his misgivings wrought strangely 
upon me. 

He took my hand very solemnly, and there was 
a thrill of deep reverence in his voice as he said— 

‘‘God bless and keep you, my darling! my 
Adelaide!” Then releasing me, he sprung on 
his horse and galloped away. 

T sat down to my work with an undefined pain 
at my heart—a sense of coming sorrow, vague, 
shadowy, yet certain. Vainly I strove to dissi- 


pate it; his parting words yet rung in my ears. 
Slowly and tediously the day drew on, and at 
nightfall I closed the curtains nervously, and en- 
deavored to lose my foolish presentiments in a 
new and interesting book, which Charles had 
that morning brought home for me. 





A low, hesitating rap at the door aroused me. 
Springing past the domestic, I opened the door. 
A strange man, wrapped in a heavy cloak, stood 
upon the steps. 

‘‘ Ts this Mrs. Williamson ?” he asked, respect- 
fully raising his hat as he spoke. 

“Tt is—have you tidings for me?” I queried 
anxiously. 

The stranger hesitated, and tears sprung to 
his eyes. I caught him by the arm— 

‘‘ Tell me—tell me, has any thing happened 
to my husband ?” 

I do not know—I cannot remember how he 
told me all, but the fatal truth came to my 
knowledge only too soon—Charles was dead! 
Dead and cold! They had found him some five 
miles from Elmcopse, upon a ledge of rocks by 
the roadside, where he had been flung by his 
horse, with a deep, horrid gash upon his fore- 
head, and blood flooding his resting-place! 
Since then I have marveled much at the calm- 
ness with which I received this intelligence, and 
the readiness with which I gave directions for 
bringing home his precious remains. Pale and 
ghastly, his blue eyes closed in the eternal sleep, 
his chestnut hair dabbled in blood, my Charlie 
came back to me; and when they had dressed 
him for burial, I dismissed all the attendants 
from the room, and there in the gloom and dark- 
ness and silence, in the chamber of the dead, I 
watched beside him the livelong night. With 
that pale, cold brow beneath my gaze, I realized 
how closely the chords of my life had become 
woven with his, and in my heart I blessed God 
that I had tried so hard to make his young life 
joyous. 

Poor Charlie! Blessed spirit! Sometimes 
now, in the still midnight, looking up at the holy 
stars, I seem to see his eyes—those clear, truth- 
ful mirrors of his beautiful soul—gazing down 
at me kindly, lovingly, through the blue unfath- 
omable! He is an angel now! Such is my 
humble trust. 

We buried him at sunset—his own favorite 
hour—in a grave beneath the same willow which 
leaned over the graves of his parents. 

Still retaining possession of the old place 
where I had lived so peacefully, I returned to 
my aged father and mother once more. 





CHAPTER IV. 

I went out but little, and people talked of Mrs. 
Williamson’s reserve—some called it haughtiness. 
Adelaide Gray, they said, had been a blithe, 
social little maiden—strange that Ais death 
should change her thus! But I, in my quiet 
life, heeded it not, and time fled on, bringing 
but little alteration in my isolated existence. 

For two years after my marriage with Charles, 
we heard constantly from Hugh, but since that 
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time no intelligence of him had been received. 
Charles often spoke of him as dead, but I felt 
that he yet lived. My love for Hugh Williamson 
had become a mysterious emotion—shrined in a 
deep corner of my heart, and I dared not bring 
it out to look at it. 

Four years I had been a widow, when the fame 
of a great man—a renowned statesman—reached 
our village. I read the encomiums passed upon 
him by the Southern press with indifference, 
until the name attracted my attention—enchain- 
ed me with a species of weird fascination. I 
read it over many times, to assure myself that 
I was not mistaken—no, there it was in plain 
characters—‘‘ The distinguished patriot and ora- 
tor, Huan WiLttamson,”’ etc. 

My heart fluttered, then stood still, and it 
seemed ages before I fully recovered the use of 
my faculties. He was living—he was upon the 
same continent with me!—breathed the same 
free air—looked up at the same pure skies! 
There was wild bliss in the thought! Fame had 
crowned him! But did his wife—his proud, 
queenly wife, sympathize with him in all this 
glorious prosperity? Did her red lips wreathe 
themselves in a softer smile when she heard a 
thousand tongues shout his praise? Did his 
mighty soul find in hers a mate—a peer—an 
altar on which to rest the honors he had won? 

I drove these vain, erratic thoughts from my 
mind, even as I would have done by his memory, 
but could not. Was I so weak? I, who had 
been another’s wife, thus to tremble at the writ- 
ten name of Hugh Williamson! 

My pride supported me, and I was myself 
again. a ee eee ee ae he ae 

‘‘Your old playmate and friend, Hugh Wil- 
liamson, has come back to Elmcopse,” said my 
father one day, on returning from a walk to the 
village. ‘‘ He came this very morning, and is 
as handsome and dignified as ever, though his 
black hair is slightly sprinkled with silver. I 
had a long conversation with him about old times, 
and he asked very particularly for you, Ade- 
laide, and wept when he spoke of poor lost 
Charlie.” 

‘Does his wife accompany him?” I asked it, 
feeling the necessity of saying something, and 
yet not daring to raise my eyes from the work 
on which I had been employed. 

‘‘T don’t know—really, I forgot to ask him. 
If she does, a sorry greeting she will get at the 
Grange—her father dead these four years, and 
the place gone into the hands of strangers! Ah, 
change! change! what a busy worker thou art !” 
My father relapsed into a fit of musing, and I 
went down into the little garden-room, where I 
had my books and piano, and flung myself down 
on a lounge. 

How long I had remained thus, T know not, 





but I was aroused by the infolding of strong 
arms, and my. lips were pressed by burning 
kisses. Wildly I opened my eyes. Was it a 
dream, or reality? Hugh held me in his em- 
brace—his cheek lay on mine, his breath was 
upon my brow! I made one great effort to free 
myself from him, but as well might I have at- 
tempted to break a band of iron. 

*¢ You are a husband, sir—for shame! release 
me!’’ I scarcely knew what I said in my exces- 
sive agitation. 

He smiled half sadly, half joyfully, down into 
my face, as he said, ‘‘ Adelaide, my wife has 
been dead three years.” 

I sought no further assurance of the wild, ab- 
sorbing happiness, which had swept so furiously 
over me, but dropping my head upon his bosom, 
my heart found rest. 


CHAPTER V. 

She died, he said, in France, where they 
passed the first year of their wedded life, and 
there she was buried. 

‘¢Endel was a cold-hearted woman in her 
younger days,” said Hugh, with a sigh, ‘‘ but I 
have the consolation of believing that before 
death there was a blissful change in her. I 
mourned for her—so young and beautiful, far 
from home and friends—I should have been a 
very Nero, had I not. But, oh, Adelaide! my 
life’s only love! how different it would have been, 
had you been in her place!” 

Hugh spoke of his brother with the most 
touching tenderness. 

‘‘T can never thank you sufficiently, Ade- 
laide,” he said, ‘‘ for sharing and making bright 
his life—this knowledge makes you only the 
more precious to my heart!’ 

I have been Hugh Williamson’s wife for many 
years, and we are happier, that we have been 
through the refining flames of affliction. The 
human heart becomes purified, and made holier 
and better, by chastisement; and often I thank 
the Great Father that I have suffered and been 
made more perfect. 

A precious little family cluster around me here 
in our handsome mansion, so pleasantly situated 
in this delightful northern city; and as I take 
the eldest darling—my blue-eyed Charlie—upon 
my lap, I pray God fervently that he may: be as 
like his namesake in all things as he is in face 
and gentleness. 

We hear often from Mercy, and next summer, 
God willing, Hugh and I shall visit her in her 
beautiful English home. 

My husband has won many honors and much 
fame. His name is spoken reverently as that of 
one who has achieved great things; but all I 
know, he finds the full fruition of his happiness 
in that most blest of all earthly havens—nome. 








ASSOCIATION. 





Wuo can deny the power of association? Will 
not a letter, a word, a flower call to mind some 
delightful scenes of the Past? Ah, yes! when 
entering a room once occupied by a loved friend, 
as we glance around, does not every thing remind 
us of that near and dear one? We approach the 
mirror which hath so often reflected those fea- 
tures—and we look in vain for the reflection of 
that sweet face beaming with smiles. A faded 
flower! Oh! how much does it awaken in the 
mind. I think me now of a lovely friend, who, 
not long since, was called away from earth. She 
was young and beautiful; she loved life, which 
had for her so many charms. On looking for 
something in my bureau, one day, I chanced to 
find a fan, on which she had written some lines 
to me; her cherished image seemed to glow in 
every letter. How she would count the days 
while we were at school together, and wish time 
would glide more rapidly away, little dreaming 
at the time that she was destined so soon to 
leave us. Anna, the lovely friend, the youthful 
bride, glided away like a summer cloud. Oh, 
how dear to me is every thing sweet Anna loved! 

Before me now lies a pressed bouquet, sent by 
one who thought life a desert without me. How 
fresh and how fragrant were the flowers when 
first sent—how sparkled the dew-drops like so 





many tears. There was something that seemed 
to tell me there was a dark cloud hanging over 
the life of that youth; for, at times his rich dark 
eye grew sad, as if some pang had shot through 
his heart, and all seemed dim before him. Ah, 
why was he thus despondent? Had he not 
youth, beauty, and fortune? and could he not 
wed any onealmost?. But, alas! he had but one 
thought, and that was of Lena Glenn—aye! she 
was the idol of his heart!. She smiled on him, 
but he could never persuade her to say she loved 
him. Lena was young, and had many suitors 
for her hand; perhaps, had she been less favored, 
she might have been better able to have made a 
choice—now, she knew not wom she loved. In 
one capricious moment, she rejected the heart 
offering of Roderick, and he, in the deep sorrow 
of his soul, left her forever, not forgetting, how- 
ever, to send her a boquet. In a few months, 
she received the tidings that he had made his 
grave upon some foreign shore. The withered 
bouquet! Oh, if it had the power to speak, what 
would it not reveal? How many scalding tears 
watered it ere it was sent. Alas! ’tis like the 
withered hopes of Roderick. It is a treasure in- 
deed, to Lena Glenn, and why should it not be, 
since it was the last tribute of a broken heart, 
now cold in death. M. H. B. 





SHAKSPEARE. 





BY T. HOLLY CHIVERS, M. D. 


Into thy soul’s divinest sphere of thought, 
Great Shakspeare! let my spirit rise! 

Where out of thy great godlike heart was wrought 
Whole heavens of heavenliest harmonies. 


Let me thy multitudinous bliss above, 
In loftiest song, anticipate ; 

And in thy large extent of boundless love, 
With unpruned wings participate. 

What human thought, less than archangel’s pen, 
Could imitate thy graces even? 

Thou art as far above all mortal men, 
As Earth below, or Hell from Heaven. 

Thy soul did every thing but God transcend— 
Above Archangel’s thou didst tower ; 

Crowning even Milton’s great Archangel-fiend, 
With thy sublimity of power. 

With conscious strength, godlike, prophetic power, 
Like Hercules clothed with endless youth ; 

Thy feet on earth, thy head in Heaven didst tower, 
God’s universal trump of Truth. 


Thy life was like the gods, above all time— 
Thy days, the years of the forgiven ; 
Mightier than mountains, like the heavens sublime, 
Sounding through all the realms of Heaven. 
820 





Mightier than Magi, or the Memphian kings, 
A living Memnon, whose sweet voice 

Not only through the realms of Nature rings, 
But makes the hearts in heaven rejoice. 


As the rapt spheres make music while they roll— 
(Shedding deep song-tones while they shine—) 

All thy great works were moultings of thy soul— 
Exuvie of thy growth divine. 

With clairvoyance divine thou sawest with eyes 
That pierced beyond the Samian seer’s; 

With unstopped ears, heard music from the skies 
Roll on thy soul out of the farthest spheres. 

All Gothic thought, sublimed by Grecian art, 
Clothed the rapt muse of thy sweet lyre; 

All heaven’s God-songs lay hidden in thy heart, 
Till ravished thence in streams of living fire. 

Fired with thine inspiration, newly born, 
Of the rapt wake where thou hast trod ; 

I seate the fiery peaks of endless Morn, 
Up to the blazing courts of God. 


Thy pyramid is Nature—God’s heart is thy tomb, 
Thy monument doth tower above the sky ; 
God’s universe alone could give thee room, 
But heaven contains thine immortality. 






































FORGIVENESS. 


BY MEGGIE MAY. 


‘* My son—my son no longer—unworthy, dis- 
honored as he is, henceforth he is an alien to 
my heart and home. Never more shall his name 
pollute my lips, or kis foot profane my hearth. 
Many things have i forgiven, but this last act 
puts him beyond the pale of pardon.” 

So spoke Mr. Percival, as he paced his study 
with hasty step and indignant countenance. A 
hundred emotions agitated him, but all powerful 
over the rest was a sense of sullied honor—of 
lost integrity—of the disgrace brought upon his 
family and name by one who should have been 
its chief ornament and stay. 
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That morning he had heard that his eldest 
child—his only son—had crowned a career of 
reckless dissipation and ruinous expense, which 
he styled pleasure, by a forgery upon his father. 

The disgrace of publicity might, by a sacrifice 
upon Mr. Percival’s part, be averted, but the 
dishonorable act remained the same. His son’s 
honor was gone; and in fact, if not before the 
world, he was a felon; and as such his father 
repudiated forever the tie of blood existing be- 
tween them. So he sat down and wrote— 

‘‘Sim,—From this day every tie between us 


isatanend. The act that makes you a forger 
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places an insuperable barrier between you and 
me. Henceforth, to my roof and all it shelters 
you will be a stranger. 

‘¢ From the legal consequences of your crime, 
consideration for my daughters will purchase 
you immunity. Follow the profession I have 
given you, and endeavor, among strangers, to 
recover the honor you have lost. 

Henry PERcIvVAL.” 

With Roman determination, this letter was 
addressed, sealed, and dispatched. Then nature 
prevailed, and, dropping his head upon his 
breast, the father wept bitter tears for the loss 
of his son, his early hope and pride—he who 
should have been; to whom, in years gone by, 
he had looked forward as the support of his own 
age—+the protector of his three fair sisters—the 
joy and darling of his mother’s heart, 

How bitterly did he now think upon the happy 
childhood of his lost one; the beauty and viva- 
city of the child; the intellect and warmth of 
heart ‘of the youth. How bitterly did he trace 
the opening germs of thoughtlessness and ex- 
travagance, degenerating gradually into prodi- 
gality and recklessness, all ending now in this 
crowning act of dishonor; and as the review of 
years passed before his mental vision, he moaned, 
‘* Would to God it had been my lot to weep over 
his early grave rather than this!” 

That evening, before retiring, Mr. Percival, 
with the firm, unflinching demeanor of a gentle- 
man, made known to his assembled family his 
son’s crime, and its consequences, forbidding 
every member of it, upon pain of 9 similar ex- 
clusion, to hold any communication with him, 
directly or indirectly. Even his name was pro- 
hibited to be spoken. 

From that day mourning fell upon the house. 
The rooms that once echoed the songs of the 
fair girls were silent. The stream of conversa- 
tion, sparkling with their affectionate prattle, 
and enriched by the intellect of the father, and 
the prudence and love of the mother, was dried 
up. Mr. Percivallived much alone in his study, 
or in solitary walks in the solemn shade of the 
neighboring woods. He became stern, cold, and 
grave; the mother tearful and stricken; the sis- 
ters subdued and silent. Darkness that could 
‘be felt had spread its wings over the house that 
once was the abode of confidence, and peace, and 
love. 

And Herbert Percival—he whose crime was 
‘the evil spirit that brooded over this once happy 
home—how did his time pass ? 

As soon as he received his father’s letter, he 
abruptly quitted town and came down to his 
native place. To his paternal home, however, 
he did not attempt to gain admittance, but 
watched from a distance the devastation he had 
wrought. 





Then he disappeared, and left no traces of his 
route. 

The inhabitants of a remote Northumbrian 
village were one day set a gossiping, by the ap- 
pearance of a modest plate upon an equally 
modest door, announcing that Mr. Percival, Sur- 
geon, etc., resided there. 

Who or what he was, or where he came from, 
all their gossip could not divine. But time 
showed them that he was very retired in his 
habits, very studious, and very reserved. 

For a long time it was a marvel how he got 
bread and cheese, and although his landlady 
hinted that his cupboard was very scantily fur- 
nished, yet as he always paid his rent, wore a 
good coat, had the accent and manners of a gen- 
tleman, and was very quiet and inoffensive, he 
gradually grew into favor, and into a decent 
practice. 

At the end of two years, who, in the quiet, 
well-conducted, somewhat melancholy country 
surgeon, would have recognized the dashing, 
reckless Herbert Percival, who, to gratify his 
criminal prodigality, had stooped to an act which 
had broken his parents’ hearts, and made him as 
one dead to them! 

Oh, that father and mother! Oh, those sweet 
sisters! How often, in the silence and darkness 
of the night, did they stand around his bed, sor- 
row-stricken as in his last stolen view of them 
they had appeared! How often in his dreams 
did he behold them happy, with and in him as of 
old, and then awakening with a start, groan over 
the banished illusion, and with bitter self-up- 
braidings cry for pardon to offended heaven! 

Maude Alison, the third of seven daughters, 
whose father was the vicar of the parish where 
Herbert practiced, became by chance his pa- 
tient. 

Maude was pretty, intelligent, and womanly; 
Herbert thought her like his sisters. Maude 
had no brother, but she thought that it would 
have been very pleasant to have had one like 
Herbert, and a kind of friendship arose between 
the two. Maude saw he was unhappy, and tried 
to soothe and comfort him, and he loved her for 
the effort; and then she loved him for having 
loved her. 

But all this grew up without a word having 
been spoken ; it grew imperceptiby and silently. 
Each loved and knew it was reciprocated; but 
there had been no courtship either in act or word. 
It was a pure friendship, which had gradually 
refined itself into a still purer affection in the 
heart of each. 


But it could not always continue thus. Her- 


bert knew that he must speak, and he would not 
a second time dishonor himself—he would not 
dishonor her by suffering her blindly to unite her- 
self with one who was a felon in all but name. 
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So he resolved to confess all to her, and accept 
his fate at her hands. 

When Maude heard him, she wept for his guilt, 
and she wept with his repentance; and then she 
put her hand in his, and said— 

‘‘ Herbert, you are guilty, you are unhappy; 
but I am your friend more than ever, for you 
need it more.” 

And two months afterward, Maude became 


his wife. 
Upon the evening of their wedding day they 


walked together upon the side of a hill that over- 
looked the ivy-covered church where, that morn- 
ing, their vows had been exchanged. They were 
silent and thoughtful. One subject occupied both 
—the far-distant and lost parents. 

It was Maude who broke the silence with the 
words of the Gospel, ‘‘I will arise and go to 
my father.” 

He squeezed her hand in reply; he dared not 





trust his voice. 

No more was said at that time; but, a few days 
later, a letter, addressed to the eldest Miss Per- 
cival, arrived at the paternal home of Herbert, 
the handwriting and postmark of which were 
alike strange; butit was read with a joyful burst 
of tears, such as she had not shed for many a 
month. 

Then there were anxious and stolen conferences 
amongst the female members of the family; and 
more than one letter arrived from the new cor- 
respondent, and was answered in a secret and 
mysterious manner. And one day Mrs. Percival 
herself went down to the post-office, and inquired 
for a packet addressed to certain initials, which 
she received with eagerness, and, hastening home, 
went to her chamber. When, after locking the 
door, she broke the packet with trembling fingers, 





and discovered a morocco case, whose clasps she 


could in her agitation hardly undo, and when it 
was opened, and the beautiful features of a girl, 
and those of her long-lost, ever-loved son, were 
before her eyes, she could not see them for her 
blinding tears. 

Day after day she feasted her eyes upon the 
beloved resemblance; but courage failed her to 
use it for the completion of the desire of her 
heart—the restoration of her penitent to his home 
and to the heart of his father. 

One day she sat alone, considering the best 
method of introducing the forbidden theme, when 
her husband came upon her. The portrait lay 
open by her side, and following the impulse of 
the moment, she put it into his hand, at-the same 
time falling upon her knees before himjand ‘sob- 
bing out, ‘‘Our son—he is penitent—he is re- 
formed—oh! forgive him !” 

Unprepared for a name and a subject that had 
so long been strange to his ears, although lying 
in the depths of his heart and sapping the foun- 
dations of his peace and life, he held the portrait 
for some time in his hand, and then, utterly 
overcome, he sobbed as once before he had done 
at the thought of this lost son. 

Then there followed a long conversation, in 
which all the secret correspondence with Maude 
was introduced. There were letters from Mr. 
Alison, whose more sober judgment confirmed 
all the good that the loving young wife had told 
in more glowing language. 

That night the bag once more contained a let- 
ter addressed to Herbert by his father; and a 
few days afterward the repentant son and his 
successful advocate—his loving wife—were wel- 
comed to the hearts and home which through his 
crime had so long been desolate, but of which 
his presence now continues to be the greatest 
joy and pride. 
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THE SENSIBLE WISH. 


BY DELIA. 


WHEN a nymph at her toilette has spent the whole 
day, 

Array’d in silks, velvets and ribbons so gay, 

Her rival the Butterfly, vain to excess, 

May be justly more proud if there’s merit in dress; 

The purple and gold in his plumage display’d, 

Than velvet’s more soft and more gay than brocade. 

But, of all this advantage of dress you may see, 

That the Butterfly still is less loved than the Bee. 

For the Bee, though he shines with no purple and 
gold, 

Yet provides a good lodging to fence from the cold, 





For his honey we love him, in spite of his sting, ° 

And despise the gay insects that flutter and sing. 

From hence the coquettes this plain lesson may 
find, 

That the useful alone are the loved of mankind. 

Let the foolish and vain at the toilette still vie, 

In a fruitless endeavor to rival a fly ; 

When, if they succeed, like a fly for a day 

By fools they'll be played with and then throw 
away: 

But let me, like the Bee, every moment improve, 





And merit affection no time can remove. 











THE GOLD SEEKER. 


BY BEULAH C. HIRST. 


‘¢‘ Hexen, it is useless to reason with me,” 
exclaimed Guy Walton to his wife. ‘‘I am re- 
solyed. I shall never make a fortune here; at 
least, not until Iam so old that I shall be un- 
able to enjoy it. I must go where I can become 
rich in a short time.” 

‘‘Oh, Guy!” exclaimed Helen, ‘if you could 
only banish this desire for wealth, how happy we 
might be. Your business, though not very 
lucrative, is prosperous. It brings you enough 
to maintain us comfortably, and to enable you to 
lay aside a small amount for the future. This 
house is ours—we are free from debt, and could 
you be content, I would not wish for more.” 

‘“‘T am not satisfied to live in this manner,” 
replied Guy. ‘Here I work like a slave, and 
see you stint yourself of luxuries to which you 
have been accustomed, in order to save a few 
petty hundreds; and we must go on in this way, 
year after year, working, saving, and at last, 
when old age comes, have barely enough to pro- 
vide necessaries, or to bury us decently. Why 
should I waste my youth and talents for such a 
reward, when in other places I could easily ac- 
quire a fortune, and then settle down to enjoy 
life ?”” 

‘Remember, Guy, many have sought Eldorado 
with high hopes, and have returned home penni- 
less, dispirited, and enfeebled by disease,” said 
Helen. ‘‘ The golden soil of California has been 
the grave of many hopeful hearts. A few, it is 
true, have acquired wealth as if by magic—but 
where one has succeeded, hundreds have failed.”’ 

‘If California is so objectionable to you,’’ re- 
turned Guy, ‘“‘I can go to one of the new terri- 
tories—Minnesota, forinstance. In a new coun- 
try, I shall have unbounded sphere for ambition. 
Even in this city, I am acknowledged to possess 
promising talents; and many have pointed out 
the West as the proper sphere for the exercise of 
them. I might soon gain wealth, and rise to a 
position, which, under present circumstances, I 
can never attain. Those who are well-informed 
on the subject, assure me that a lawyer of my 
talent might soon become senator or governor of 
one of the far western states; and then, dear, 
I should have the happiness of seeing you occupy 
your proper position. Would not that repay you 
for a few years of self-denial, and the pain of 
separation from your friends ?” 

“The great West is undoubtedly a fair field 
for enterprise,” returned Helen, ‘‘ but I cannot 
believe that fortunes are so rapidly acquired as 
you imagine. The life of a pioneer must be one 
of active industry and perseverance. You are 





now comfortably circumstanced, and slowly, yet 
surely acquiring a competency. In the West 
your increase of wealth would be quite as 
gradual, while disappointment would render you 
dissatisfied. You would not trust to the wild 
chances of speculation, and it would take many 
years for your profession to enrich you; for 
there cannot be much legal business in a newly, 
and as yet, thinly settled country. You might, 
in time, gain political honors—but you cannot 
think even a successful politician’s life a happy 
one? If you failed to prosper, we should be 
homeless and friendless in a strange land, with 
none to advise or assist. Even under the best 
auspices, you would have to endure the pain of 
sundering the ties which bind us so strongly to 
our home and friends, to lead a life of toil and 
loneliness, in order to acquire wealth which 
would not come until age and care rendered us 
indifferent.” 

‘*Enough,” cried Guy, “I will not go West 
while the South holds out such flattering hopes. 
California is the field for my ambition—and thi- 
ther will I quickly go. Nay, do not look so en- 
treatingly with those persuasive eyes, for it is 
for your sake only, dearest, I sigh for wealth. I 
would see my beautiful wife surrounded by such 
state as befits her worth. Velvets and satins 
alone should adorn such a form, with diamonds 
and jewels for those fair arms, and a palace for 
the home of my dainty love.” 

‘‘T should be happy in a cottage, dear Guy,” 
exclaimed Helen, smiling, perhaps at the com- 
pliment, perhaps at the enthusiasm of her hus- 
band, ‘* were you content. Lack of wealth can- 
not affect our happiness, so long as we are 
devoted to each other. Be content—you will 
soon acquire a sufficiency, and that is often bet- 
ter than great riches. Do you remember the 
old anecdote of the rich man, who, on being en- 
vied his wealth, asked the speaker if he would 
take charge of his estate for his victuals and 
clothes? ‘Certainly not,’ replied the man. 
‘ That is all I receive,’ returned the millionaire.” 

“That is all very well, Helen,’ replied the 
husband, ‘‘but notwithstanding what he said, 
that millionaire thought as much of money as 
any one. Ifthe possession of gold did not make 
him happier, he could easily have relieved him- 
self of his superfluous wealth, and so gladdened 
the hearts of many poor men. However, this is 


not tothe purpose. California holds out the fairest 

promises, and I must hasten to realize them. 

You know, Helen, it pains me to do any thing of 

which you do not approve; but your opinion will 
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change, when I can crown you with the fullness 
of fortune and splendor, of which you are so 
worthy. When I lead you through your future 
magnificent home, I will remind you how you 
frowned at the mention of California, and show 
you that once, at least, a man prospered by act- 
ing in opposition to his wife’s advice.” 

‘¢Heaven grant that it may prove so,” fer- 
vently ejaculated Helen. ‘*Yet, dear Guy, I 
hope you will reconsider your determination, and 
not act rashly in a matter which so materially 
concerns our future happiness.” 

‘Fear not, Helen,” returned Guy, ‘your 
happiness is too dear to me, to suffer me to trifle 
with it. But, now I must hurry off to my dreary 
office, and the stupid law books, which I hope 
California will soon enable me to toss into the 
fire. Good-bye, darling—trust to your husband, 
and be resigned to the California enterprise by 
the time I return.” 

Hastily kissing his wife, Guy Walton with- 
drew, and Helen threw herself on a sofa, and 
burst into tears. 

Helen Walton had a true, womanly love for 
home and domestic pleasures. She had always 
been surrounded by an affectionate family circle, 
to which her heart clung with feminine tender- 
ness. Her marriage had made very slight alter- 
ation in her associations, and she continued 
blessed by the presence of those who were so 
dear to her, while there was always one near 
who was still dearer than all else in the world. 

Helen’s happiness knew but one shadow. Her 
father was wealthy, and previous to her mar- 
riage, she had been surrounded by all the luxu- 
ries which fortune and affection could procure. 
Guy Walton was a young man, and entirely de- 
pendent on his profession. Of course, he could 
not give his wife a home equal in splendor to 
that from which he had taken her. This was a 
constant source of annoyance to him—he had not 
thought so deeply of it before his marriage—then 
he only remembered that love renders the cot- 
tage equal to the palace; but when he saw 
Helen actually installed in the comfortable, 
though unpretending home which he gave her, 
he began to compare it with the stately mansion 
and elegant accompaniments from which he had 
taken her. From continually dwelling on the 
comparison, the difference became greatly magni- 
fied in his mind’s-eye; and, at length, he re- 
proached himself with selfishness in having 
hastened his marriage, before he could place his 
wife in a position equal to that which she had 
previously occupied. 

Helen soon discovered the state of her hus- 
band’s mind, and earnestly strove to remove the 
thorn which pride had planted in his heart. She 
readily convinced him that she did not feel the 
difference; but she was unable to remove the 





craving for wealth and splendor which had arisen 
in his heart, mingling like dross in golden ore, 
with the pure affection he bore toward her. 

His income was small, yet he would have 
lavished rare gifts upon his wife, had he not 
seen that circumstances rendered such extrava- 
gance really painful to her. Notwithstanding, 
he still persisted to the very verge of his ability, 
in surrounding her with every luxury he was 
able to procure. 

By Helen’s persuasion, he had been induced 
to lay aside, yearly, a small sum for their future 
use; but he chafed impatiently at this slow me- 
thod of attaining his object, and was continually 
planning how he might rapidly acquire wealth. 
He had listened eagerly to the accounts of suc- 
cessful adventures in the West, and had fre- 
quently been tempted to emigrate thither. The 
fear of subjecting Helen to the hardships of an 
emigrant’s life, and necessity of waiting, perhaps, 
many years, for the fulfillment of his wishes, de- 
tained him; but when the discovery of gold in 
California was reported, and afterward proved 
true by the success of adventurers, he became 
anxious to hasten thither to gather the wealth 
for which he had so vainly sighed. 

Helen’s entreaties had long detained him; but 
on the morning of the conversation we have re- 
peated, he finally decided to try his fortune in 
the land of promise. 

Guy Walton was active and energetic, though 
the creature of impulse. When he had firmly 
decided to emigrate, he at once commenced pre- 
parations for his departure. The first and most 
important matter was to learn what trials Helen 
might have to endure in their future home. 
From a person who had recently returned, he 
learned enough to cause him to hesitate as to 
taking his wife with him—he would not willingly 
subject her to hardship, but the thought of 
separation from her was so painful, that he re- 
solved to allow her to decide the question. 

** Well, Helen,” said he, as they sat conversing 
one evening, ‘I have nearly completed my 
arrangements—one thing only troubles me, I 
cannot decide how [ can best insure your hap- 
piness and comfort during our temporary sepa- 
ration.” 

‘¢ Our separation !” cried Helen, in amazement, 
‘¢ you surely do not think of leaving me behind?” 

“<I fear I ought to do so,” replied Guy. “You 
who have always lived in luxury, and have been 
so closely guarded, that ‘the winds of heaven 
visited not your face too roughly,’ might find 
the discomforts of life in California too great to 
bear; and although I do not doubt my success, 
still I may fail, and then I could not give you 
even what California affords. How could I live 
and see you want? Helen, I fear I must tear 
myself from you for a year or two. The time 
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will soon pass, and then I will return to place 
my wife where she deserves to be.” 

‘¢‘ But sickness might come, nay, even death,”’ 
said Helen, ‘‘and who would watch you like 
your wife? And should you be unsuccessful, 
when shall we again be united? No, no—you 
must not leave me; I can bear all that you can 
endure; and, oh, Guy, how happy shall I be in 
proving to you how strong love renders even the 
weakest. Forget that I have been reared among 
the enervating influences of wealth—think of me 
as one who is healthy, contented, and above all, 
dovoted to you.” 

‘‘ But, Helen, dear,’’ exclaimed the husband, 
‘‘you have not reflected on the dangers and de- 
privations which may befall you. You think only 
of the pain of separation; remember, your rela- 
tives will be near, to cheer and comfort you in 
my absence. We can correspond frequently, and 
whatever befalls me, I shall have the consolation 
of knowing you are spared all unnecessary pain.” 

‘*T can only say with Ruth,” returned Helen, 
‘¢¢wherever thou goest, I will go; thy home 
shall be my home; thy country, my country; 
thy God, my God.’” 

When Helen found that her husband had de- 
cided on his course of action, she ceased her 
remonstrances, and strove to hide her grief. Her 
parents sincerely regretted the proposed step, 
and tried by every inducement to prevail on Guy 
to remain where he was; but he was too proud 
to accept pecuniary aid from Helen’s father, and 
became still more eager to surround her in the 
future with even greater magnificence than she 
had found in her former home. 

Helen’s heart was strong and true, but her 
courage almost failed her when she saw the 
dwelling where she had passed so many happy 
hours, resigned to an auctioneer. She would 
not leave it so long as it was possible to remain, 
and endured the sight of her household treasures, 
each one of which was endeared by manifold re- 
collections, handled by rude hands, and ticketed 
with the numbers by which they would pass 
away from he. forever. 

The last day which she should ever spend in 
her little home arrived. Guy was engaged in 
making preparations for their departure; He- 
len’s mother and sisters had returned to their 
home, and she wandered alone through the house 
which would so soon know astranger’s rule ; from 
whose windows would soon gleam new faces— 
whose walls would echo strange voices—whose 
floors would bear strange footsteps; in which, 
so long her home, another would collect his 
household treasures, and call it Ais home. She 
passed from room to room, noting every article 
each contained. 

In one apartment lay the tea service, over 
which she had so often presided; in another, 





sofas, tables, pictures, and pretty little orna- 
mental articles of furniture which had adorned 
the parlor. In her chamber, the bed, with its 
fairy-like hangings: the wardrobe, in which until 
that day her wedding dress and veil had lain. 
The single picture which had adorned the room 
—an exquisite Madonna—-still hung in its place; 
and the mild eyes seemed so full of pity, that 
Helen felt her sobs choking her, for want of 
utterance. 

She passed through every room save one; and 
at length paused before the door of her boudoir. 
After a moment’s hesitation, she entered the 
apartment, with which, above all others, happy 
associations were connected. Here she and her 
husband had always passed their evenings, when 
undisturbed by visitors. This was the inner 
sanctuary of their home, where stranger’s feet 
had never trod. Guy had delighted in adorning 
it, that it might be worthy of its owner. The 
carpets, curtains, and furniture, were of the 
richest description; and while every article 
was costly and elegant, nothing was gaudy, 
nothing unnecessary; table, lounge, ottoman, 
and easy-chair, stood just where they were most 
needed. Pictures from master-pencils, and sta- 
tues of rare beauty, adorned the walls, and 
gleamed from recesses, amid heavy drapery. 
Guy’s large reading-chair, and the low ottomon, 
on which Helen had often reclined with her head 
resting on her husband’s shoulder, as he read 
aloud from some favorite author, stood in their 
accustomed places. Not a thing in that room 
had been disturbed; even the book which they 
had last read together lay on the table; and as 
Helen looked around in that beloved apartment, 
she could scarcely realize that it was the last 
time she should call its contents her own. 

She threw herself on an ottoman, and, despite 
her firm resolution to conquer her regret, tears 
streamed from her eyes as she recalled past 
scenes, and memories of blissful hours passed 
in that room filled her mind. The little acts of 
kindness, the words of love she had received 
from Guy, came up from secret wells of memory, 
where they had long lain unnoted in the trans- 
port of an all-pervading present. Gradually 
her thoughts wandered back into the days of 
their betrothal; the period of their first meet- 
ing; her school days; her childhood and infancy, 
and the loved ones in her early home, from whom 
she must soon part. Childhood, school-life, and 
married years, had passed happily—oh, how 
happily !—but the future arose darkly on her 
vision. Strangers, in a strange land, wanderers 
from a home which was a paradise compared to 
that they would soon inhabit; sordid seekers 
after gold, how vainly would they recall the 
happy past. And should the days come when 


she must speak words of comfort she could not 
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feel, would her heart stand firm in its duty? 
There, amid the mementoes of her past happi- 
ness, Helen inwardly vowed, come weal come 
woe, to stand firm and true to one who, she 
feared, would soon regret the step he was about 
to take. 

The shades of night were falling, and Helen 
suddenly remembered that her husband would 
soon return; and that he ought not to find her 
in tears. With a strong effort she composed 
herself, and retired to her dressing-room, to re- 
move the traces of her grief. 

She bathed her face and heated eye-lids freely, 
until the reduess had somewhat disappeared, 
and then arranged her luxuriant hair in nume- 
rous curls, which shaded her brow and face, so 
as to conceal ali remaining heaviness. 

Guy Walton’s heart was full of high hopes for 
the future, yet he grieved deeply at the disper- 
sal of his household gods. He saw that Helen 
suffered; how greatly he never imagined; men 
are less susceptible of local attachments than 
women; they can scarcely comprehend that 
fondness for places and things, endeared by asso- 
ciation, which women often betray. In Helen 
this feeling was singularly strong; though she 
strove to repress any exhibition of it. Such 
sorrow as Guy observed, he promised himself 
should be amply repaid in the glowing future. 

Guy’s thoughts dwelt so much on his prospects 
that he passed through the house almost heed- 
less of the many objects which Helen noted; but 
when he was seated in the boudoir, with his 
wife, and remembered that it was the last time 
they would sit there together, his heart almost 
failed him, and a sudden presentiment of future 
evil darkened his fair hopes. 

Helen’s hour of weakness was past; she was 
calm, but failed in her effort to seem cheerful, 
though she endeavored to enliven the gloom 
which rested on her husband’s brow. Their 
hearts were full of painful thoughts, to which 
each feared to give utterance, lest the other 
might be discomposed. This evening, their last 
in their home, was passing more restrainedly 
than any had ever passed before, until Helen 
resolved to break the barrier which had arisen 
between them. 

‘Dear Guy,” said she softly, placing her arm 
around his neck, ‘‘ let us be happy to-night, even 
though the morrow sees us bid our home fare- 
well. I know what thoughts fill your mind: 
these, our treasures, will pass from us; but in 
our new home we may replace them, and find 
our household gods as dear there as they have 
been here. Let us, at all events, bear with us 
pleasant memories of this, our last evening in 
our old home.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, Helen,” exclaimed Guy. 
‘‘T am unworthy of so good a wife.” 





The conversation now flowed more freely: 
they spoke of the future, and, for the first time, 
Guy seemed to have misgivings, while Helen re- 
called each bright hope and bow of promise. 
The hours passed so swiftly that the chime of 
the midnight hour startled them unawares. An 
embarrassing hesitation ensued; both knew that 
it was time to retire to rest, yet dreaded to bid 
a final adieu to their little sanctuary. At length 
Helen arose, and Guy mechanically followed her 
example. The heart of the young wife was so 
full of grief that she could not trust her voice to 
words, lest it might betray the inward emotion. 
Guy’s weakness almost equaied his wife’s, and 
when they reached the door, both involuntarily 
paused to take a last look upon the scene of past 
happiness. 

Helen was turning quickly away, when her 
husband caught her hand, and called her ten- 
derly by name. At the single word, her pent up 
anguish broke forth: she laid her head upon his 
shoulder and burst into tears. He drew her 
gently to the sofa, and supported her until she 
became more composed. 

Regretting her weakness, the wife soon forced 
herself to seem calm. 

‘* Helen,” said Guy, ‘I almost hate myself 
for causing you so much pain. I am tempted to 
wish this project had never been entertained.” 

‘* Forgive me, Guy,” exclaimed she, * that I 
am so weak, It is selfish for me to give way to 
such emotion, and jar chords in your heart 
which respond to the same sympathies. Think 
no more of it: I was childish and silly. I will 
be brave and strong again.” 

They still lingered, until the first hour of the 
morning reminded them that they needed rest to 
prepare them for the fatigue of the following day. 

A few days later they commenced their jour- 
ney. Helen bore up bravely at the parting from 
her friends, though her heart was almost break- 
ing. 

The voyage was pleasant and speedily accom- 
plished, and Guy Walton arrived in San Fran- 
cisco in high hope. 

Guy had proposed to seek his fortune at the 
gold mines, if he visited California without his 
wife; but when he found Helen anxious to ac- 
company him, he decided to practice law. 

He had heard glowing accounts of the nume- 
rous clients, and enormous fees to be found in 
the Golden Land, and never doubted that. his 
profession would speedily enrich him. 

He soon discovered that the accounts which 
he had received were greatly exaggerated. Cli- 
ents were plentiful, and they paid liberally for 
his services, but the expense of living was so 
great, that he found the sum which he had 
brought with him rapidly decreasing. 

He soon resolved to visit the mines. 
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begged to be permitted to accompany him, but 
this’ was impracticable; and after purchasing a 
few necessary articles, and deducting a small 
amount for his own use, he found that a sum of 
money still remained of their little hoard, suffi- 
cient to supply Helen’s wants for a month or two. 

With a sinking heart, but a composed manner, 
Helen bade her husband the first adieu which 
she had spoken to him since their marriage. 

Immediately after his departure she discharged 
her servant, and greatly reduced the household 
expenditures, economizing in every possible re- 
spect, that she might be prepared for the worst, 
in case her husband failed in obtaining gold at 
the mines. 

Her presentiment of evil was soon verified ; 
only a month after her husband’s departure, a 
party of miners, who returned to the city for a 
supply of food, brought news that Guy Walton 
lay dangerously ill of a fever, brought on by con- 
stant toil, exposure and anxiety, in his eager 
pursuit of gold. 

The fond wife hesitated not a moment with 
regard to her course of action. She prepared to 
join her husband immediately. The day pre- 
vious to the one on which the fatal news arrived, 
a large number of emigrants had landed, who 
could scarcely find roofs to shelter them. Among 
these was a family from her native city, with 
whom she was slightly acquainted; a familiar 
face is most welcome in a strange land, and she 
had gladly offered hospitality to those who 
brought tidings from home. 

Mr. Graham was anxious to obtain a residence 
fot his wife and family, and promptly accepted 
the offer which Helen made him, of renting her 
house and furniture during her absence. The 
terms were soon arranged, and within twenty- 
four hours after Helen received tidings from her 
husband, she was on her way to join him. She 
took with her a few necessary articles of dress, 
all of the most durable texture; a supply of 
food, the sum of money she possessed, which 
had been greatly increased by the rent advanced 
by Mr. Graham, a fine revolver and a small 
dagger for self-defense. 

Helen had anticipated her present situation, 
or rather, feared that it might come, and had 
prepared herself for it. Feigning a childish de- 
sire for the beautiful dagger, whose exquisitely 
decorated sheath, and jeweled handle, made it 
really an object of admiration, she had prevailed 
on her husband to buy it for, before leaving her 
former home. While in San Francisco, under 
pretence of amusement, she had learned to load 
and use a pistol; and when Quy started for the 
mines, she retained one of his revolvers for pro- 
tection against burglars. She knew there was 
little probability of insult or injury, but being 
conscious of what would be her husband’s appre- 





hensions concerning her, she had armed herself 
against any possibility which might arise among 
the lawless society into which she would be 
thrown. 

She found her husband sick, helpless, and 
alone; for those around him were too deeply 
occupied in the pursuit of gold to be greatly 
moved by the cry of suffering. True, when the 
daily toil was over, some of the miners visited 
his tent, and rendered him such services as lay 
in their power; and when the wildness of the 
fever had temporarily abated, they cheered him 
with conversation and songs; but during the 
day, all were too busily employed to spend their 
precious moments in deeds of charity; and 
throughout the long, dreary hours he lay, help- 
less and hopeless, without even a kindly hand 
to bathe his burning brow, or to moisten his 
parched lips. 

During the early part of his illness, his mind 
dwelt on Helen’s situation in case he should die, 
or her sufferings if he lived, should illness or 
misfortune prevent him from earning sufficient 
for their wants. Imagination exaggerated the 
reality, and again, and again, he bewailed the 
miserable cupidity which had taken him from 
his happy home, to suffer, perhaps to die, in a 
strange land. 

Mental agitation aggravated his disease, while 
neglect, and want of medical aid, hastened the 
climax of his sufferings: before Helen reached 
him the wild delirium of fever deprived him of 
consciousness to outward objects. The miners 
paused at their toil, to wipe away the tears 
called up by his wild words of home, wife, and 
friends. The sound greeted the poor wife as 
she hastened to the tent, and when, as she 
paused a moment before it, she heard her name 
mingled with terms of fondest endearment, and 
blame on himself for causing her suffering, she 
mentally renewed the vow of devotion and self 
abnegation, which she had made in that little 
paradise of her beloved home. She was startled 
and shocked by the appearance of her husband. 
He was tossing about on a miserable couch, formed 
of a few blankets, and a Mexican serape; his 
bloodshot eyes rolling madly, his face covered 
by a rough, matted beard, and his hair falling 
in tangled masses about his ghastly face. Ex- 
erting all her self control, lest any demonstra- 
tion of grief or agitation might injure the sick 
man, Helen advanced quietly to his couch, and 
kneeling beside him, took his hand and pressed 
her lips to his burning forehead. 

He glared at her with the blank look of insanity, 
and murmuring something of Hagar, and the 
angel in the desert, prayed for water. Glancing 
around, she found a basin near, which some 
friendly hand had filled with water, for the sick 
man’s use. She hastily filled a cup from it, and 
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added a little wine ; then raised his head tenderly, 
and gave him to drink; when his thirst was satis- 
fied, she wet a sponge and gently bathed his fore- 
head and hands. He soon seemed calmer; and 
after arranging his rude pillow, she took from her 
baggage a fan, and seating herself beside him, 
held his hands in one of her own, while with the 
other she swayed the fan gently over his heated 
face. 

‘Do not the angels sing ?” murmured the sick 
man. He. fancied an angel watched him; nor 
was he far from right; for deep love, and true 
womanly devotion gave Helen a purity and eleva- 
tion almost heavenly. What should she sing? 
The old familiar airs which they had sung together 
arose to her memory; but she feared any undue 
agitation might aggravate his disease, and one 
of a more solemn character would better befit 
the occasion. One of the impressive hymns of 
the Episcopal church occurred to her mind; and 
a moment after its magnificent strains arose on 
the still air, which, perhaps, had never before 
borne upward the sound of a woman’s voice in 
notes of adoration. 

The music soon lulled the sick man into a pro- 
found slumber; and then gently disengaging her 
hand, Helen proceeded to arrange the furniture 
of the tent, and to prepare food for him when he 
should awaken. 

She took the basins and cups to the mountain 
stream, which was not far distant, for the purpose 
of cleansing and filling them. The miners sus- 
pended their labor, and gazed admiringly on her, 
as she hastily performed her task; several sprang 
forward to assist her, as she turned back with 
the vessels heavily filled; but she quietly, and 
somewhat coldly, declined their offers. 

She lighted a fire, and prepared several little 
delicacies with which to tempt her husband’s ap- 
petite; and as the dey was declining, she ate her 
own evening meal, and changed her traveling 
dress for a loose wrapper, that she might be pre- 

* pared to devote herself entirely to him, when he 
should awaken. 

Guy slept until the sun had set, and awoke 
repeating the words of the hymn Helen had sung. 

She hastened to his side, and as he continued 
to repeat the words, she sang it again. 

She possessed a magnificent voice, which had 
received a high degree of cultivation; and as 
the sound floated full, free, and majestic, many 
beside the sick man fancied an angel cheered his 
hours of suffering; the miners returning from 
their toil, paused near the tent, reverently listen- 
ing to the holy sounds, for the solemn beauty of 
the music impressed them like the tones of an 
organ, or the sight of a grand cathedral. 

When Helen ceaséd singing, two of the miners 
entered the tent, and offered their services in 
nursing her husband through the night; that 





she might rest after the fatigue of her journey ; 
she thanked them kindly but declined. 

Weeks elapsed before Guy became convalescent ; 
and by day and night his devoted wife hung over 
him, only snatching such hours for repose as he 
passed in quiet sleep. 

When consciousness returned to the invalid, 
and he recognized Helen, his anxiety was renewed ; 
but she soothed him, by telling what arrange- 
ments she had made concerning their house, and 
how comfortably she lived; and when he ex- 
pressed fears for her safety in such a wild state 
of existence, she laughingly pointed to the dag- 
ger, stuck jauntily in her belt, and the pistol, 
which lay near. 

*« Even if I could not use these,” said she, ‘‘and 
you must confess, dear Guy, that I shoot well, I 
should be quite safe. The greater portion of the 
miners here, and those whose tents are nearest 
ours, are Americans; most of them, of frank, 
and intelligent bearing. The natural chivalry 
of our countrymen would prompt them to respect, 
defend, and assist a woman in distress, as freely 
and devotedly as any Paladin of old.” 

‘<But, oh! Helen, that I should live to see you 
exposed to the toils and cares of a miner’s life!” 
exclaimed the husband in a tone of anguish. 

‘* Will you never forgive me for having been 
nurtured in luxury ?” returned Helen. 

‘Forgive! is it a fault to have been gently 
bred?” exclaimed Guy. 

‘A misfortune, rather,” said Helen: ‘at 
least I must regard it as such, when it causes 
my husband anxiety. Forget it, dear Guy, or 
else I shall wish I had been born ina sphere 
where poverty and toil would have prepared me 
for the vicissitudes of life.” 

‘¢T shall soon be well again,” said Guy, ‘‘and 
I will take you back to San Francisco. After 
my return to the mines, my industrious zeal 
shall force Dame Fortune to grant me her favor.” 

‘*No doubt, she will smile on you, but I must 
not be separated from you again,” replied the 
wife. ‘*I am far more comfortable in this little 
tent, than I would be in a palace without my 
husband’s presence.” 

Guy remonstrated, but his wife was firm in 
her resolution. . 

His recovery was very gradual, and the price 
of provisions so high, that to Helen’s great alarm, 
their stock of money diminished so rapidly, that. 
she feared they might be penniless, before re- 
turning health and strength befitted Guy for 
toil. She anxiously concealed the fact from 
him, for she feared the effect such a discovery 
might produce. 

A project for relief was soon formed. Within 
a few yards lay treasures, the possession of 
which would save her husband from pain, per- 
haps from death. He was unable to toil—why 
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should not she? She might retrieve their 
losses ; at least, she could try. She knew that 
Guy would not permit her to work for him, if 
she asked his consent; but his weakness caused 
him to sleep during a large portion of the day, 
and at such times Helen hoped to gather suffi- 
cient gold to keep them from want. That very 
day, while he slept, she took a basin and hastened 
to the place where the miners toiled. They had 
become accustomed to see her come daily for a 
supply of water; but when she halted before 
reaching the stream, and filled her basin with 
soil, and proceeded to wash it at the stream—as 
she had seen those around her do—a murmur of 
surprise ran through the group. 

Helen’s senses were painfully quickened by a 
feeling of shame at her unusual position; and 
the suppressed sound of their comments fright- 
ened her—she knew not what laws these men 
had made among themselves, and feared she had 
infringed on their regulations. 

A step near her made her turn quickly and 
grasp the dagger at her side. The miner smiled 
as_he observed the motion, and said— 

**Do not fear, I mean you no injury; but we 
men cannot bear to see such delicate hands em- 
ployed at such hard work. We know your hus- 
band is sick, and have feared that you might 
come to this—but we cannot allow it.” 

‘* Forgive me!’’ exclaimed Helen, in a tone of 
alarm, ‘‘if I have infringed on the rights of 
others. I thought the ore was free for all who 
choose to gather it; if you will tell me how far 
those around claim the right of pre-occupation, 
I will be careful to keep without the bounds.” 

‘Oh, as for that, you are perfectly free to 
work in any spot you please; at least, within 
five hundred yards—all within that space are 
Americans—and none of us would grudge a wo- 
man what she could earn; but I mean this work 
is too hard for a delicate lady like yourself. 
Your hands seem made to carry no heavier 
weight than a glove or a fan; and we, who have 
mothers, sisters, and wives at home, would be 
less than men, if we could not give a sick com- 
rade enough to live upon, until he regains his 
health, instead of permitting his young wife to 
Work herself to death for his sake. You must 
allow us to help you.” 

‘*It is my own choice to toil,”’ returned Helen. 
‘*My husband does not know that I am here— 
and I am anxious to prevent him from becoming 
aware of it, I am very grateful for your kind 
intentions; but if you will permit me to work 
here, I shall esteem it a far higher favor than 
even charity.” 

‘Oh, madam, do not let pride prevent you 
from accepting assistance from us,” said the 
generous miner. ‘‘ We are all liable to sickness, 
and your husband may soon be called upon to do 





by us as we would by him. The etiquette of 
city life is useless here. Pray, oblige us by ac- 
cepting the offer.” 

Again Helen thanked him warmly, but still 
declined. 

‘Well, if you will work,” returned the miner, 
‘¢T will show you the place your husband staked 
off for himself. It seemed a good spot, and I 
have no doubt, had his health been spared him, 
he would have had more gold, by this time than 
any one here.” 

He led the way as he spoke, and in a few mo- 
ments pointed out the spot which the regulations 
of the place preserved for Guy Walton so long as 
he should remain there. 

‘‘In this place,”’ said the miner, ‘‘no one has 
a right to seek gold except yourself or your hus- 
band; but you are perfectly welcome to gather 
what you can, within the space occupied by us 
Americans.” 

Helen again reiterated her thanks, but de- 
clared her intention of conforming to the laws of 
the place; and as the miner retired, she hastily 
applied herself to toil. 

Henceforth, day by day, she worked eagerly 
at her new task. The labor was most severe, 
and she unaccustomed to toil, but love and her 
high purpose gave her strength to perform the 
arduous duty. She was successful, and earned 
sufficient to defray expenses, and laid aside a 
a small amount. 

No work could be more unsuited for a deli- 
cately nurtured woman than gold-washing. He- 
len soon felt the effect of the toil and exposure 
on her health. She, who, in her husband’s 
words, had been guarded, that even ‘the winds 
of heaven visited not her face too roughly,” was 
daily exposed to the glare and heat of a burning 
sun, filling vessels with sand, then carrying the 
heavy burthen to the stream, where, standing in 
the edge of the water, she washed the soil from 
the golden ore. She took a heavy cold the first 
day of her toil, and as she was constantly ex- 
posed, it became greatly aggravated. A few 
simple remedies removed the hoarseness which 
accompanied it, but a short, hacking cough and 
oppression at the chest still troubled her. 

As Guy’s strength increased, his wife found 
herself unable to pursue her task without ex- 
citing his attention ; and when he became anxious 
with regard to their means, she felt her toil re- 
paid a thousand fold by the ability to assure him 


they had more than sufficient to last until his, 


health should be fully restored. 

Throughout his sickness a number of the 
miners continued their kind attentions, though 
Helen invariably declined their offers of assist- 
ance. When her husband became well enough 
to sit up and converse, she gladly welcomed 
them, as they came nightly to speak encouraging 
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words to him. Sometimes they remained hours 
around his couch, gayly conversing, or recalling 
in saddened tones, reminiscences of their distant 
homes. Parents, brothers, sisters, wives, and 
loved ones, were so minutely described in all 
their peculiarities, that they seemed almost pre- 
sent to the listeners’ vision, Then the treasured 
daguerreotypes of the cherished ones were pro- 
duced, and compared with ‘others ; while the 
toil-stained hands trembled, and tears sprung to 
eyes unused to weep, as they regarded the fea- 
tures of those to whom absence had doubly en- 
deared them. * 

From the conversation of the miners, Guy 
Walton learned how his wife had toiled for him. 
At first, he was mortified and indignant, but 
when she represented the matter in its proper 
light, and seemed deeply wounded by his re- 
proaches, his pride gave way to gratitude, and 
he mentally vowed to repay her devotion. 

At length, he was strong enough to go out, 
and immediately returned to labor. He was 
still very debilitated, and though at first he 
stoutly resisted when Helen insisted on helping 
him to fill and carry his basin, he was compelled 
to accept her assistance—he saw it gave her 
pleasure to assist him, but pride and the contrast 
with their former position made him restless and 
unhappy. 

By the time his health was fully restored, the 
placer where he toiled seemed almost exhausted. 
He renewed his entreaties that Helen should re- 
turn to the city, while he, with a few chosen 
campanions, sought a richer spot; but she pre- 
ferred any danger or discomfort to the risk of 
leaving him to toil and suffer alone. 

Finding her resolved to continue near him, he 
proposed that they should leave their compa- 
nions, and proceed into the interior in search of 
richer regions, where they might remain, at 
least, for a short time, unmolested by the com- 
pany of others. He was grateful to the miners 
for their kindness, but could not permit Helen to 
remain in the position she was occupying. 

Helen was delighted with the prospect of be- 
ing removed from a situation which could not be 
otherwise than unpleasant to a woman of delicate 
feelings. 

They returned. to the city to procure provi- 
sions and other necessaries, and then proceeded 
in a different direction from that which they had 
previously taken in visiting the mines. 

After a fortnight spent in the search, and 
numerous disappointments, a placer was at length 
discovered, of such remarkable richness, that a 


* Norg.—Said a gentlemen recently from California to the 
author—*If you had ever seen, as I have, a group of miners 
gathered around a table, or thrown carelessly on the ground, 
comparing the daguerreotypes of their absent friends, or 
fondly regarding the pictures, treasured by their owners 
above all price, you would bless Daguerre for his discovery.” 





few weeks’ toil promised wealth to fill the mea- 
sure of Guy’s wildest hopes. The only fear 
which troubled him was, that others might ven- 
ture in the same direction, or that their trail 
might be followed, and a band of adventurers 
disturb their peace by hastening to share their 
good fortune. 

Guy had regained his strength, and eager to 
grasp the treasure so lavishly spread around, he 
toiled from the earliest dawn of day until the 
last gleam of light. When Helen perceived that 
he was overtasking himself, despite his remon- 
strances, she would take her place by his side, 
to relieve him. Thus she prevented him from 
exerting himself beyond his strength—for he 
could not bear to see his delicate wife bending 
over such rude toil, and rather than she should 
work, he would allow himself time for rest, even 
when his wild desire for gold urged him on. 

Guy soon gained what once would have. satis- 
fied his utmost desire, but when within his grasp, 
it seemed poor and trivial, while so much still re- 
mained around. Nay, when it was doubled, and 
quadrupled, he was still dissatisfied, and to He- 
len’s entreaties that he should be content with 
the treasure in his possession, he would say— 

‘7 will gather a little more, and then we will 
go home to ease and happiness.” 

‘¢ But we have enough,” urged the wife. 

‘*We cannot have too much wealth, Helen,’’ 
replied he. ‘‘I have brought you to poverty and 
humiliation; you have toiled and suffered for 
my sake. Gold cannot repay your devotion; 
but all that it can purchase, shall surround you 
as proofs of my gratitude. Once I should have 
been content to adorn you with jewels, now I 
cannot shower treasure too great upon you, even 
though, like Cleopatra, you drink pearls.” 

Guy did not know that in the recesses of his 
heart, a love for gold was rapidly gaining ascend- 
ency; he loved his wife so dearly, and was so 
grateful to her, that he never dreamed a dazzling 
rival might share her throne in his affections. 
A shining veil was closing between them, within 
whose folds lurked remorseful misery—but the 
Gold Seeker’s eyes saw only the flashing trea- 
sure, and the pure jewel of true love was over- 
shadowed by the blighting influence. 

Weeks passed, and they continued unmolested 
in their golden retreat—and Guy still labored to 
increase his store. Helen felt her strength fail- 
ing—her cough became deeply seated, and more 
troublesome. She often felt weak and faint, and 
was frequently troubled by pain in her side. 
Still she would not complain, for fear of grieving 
or annoying her husband. She hoped for relief 
when they should return to the city, meanwhile, 
she would suffer in silence. 

Guy was so deeply interested in amassing 
wealth, that his wife’s ill-health was almost 
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unnoticed by him. During the day he was too 
busily employed to give way to such thoughts ; 
and when night came, fatigue threw him quickly 
into a deep slumber, from which he awoke only 
to fresh toil. Sometimes he observed her cough, 
and felt great anxiety regarding it, but the daily 
increasing feebleness which she manifested 
escaped his pre-occupied eye. 

The rainy season was approaching, and Helen 
renewed her entreaties that they should return 
to the city; and Guy felt the necessity of doing 
80; but he deferred his departure day by day, 
until the dreaded season actually commenced. 

The first intimation of its presence was a heavy 
rain, which lasted two days and nights. Their 
tent afforded but poor protection; and before 
the first day had passed, every thing it con- 
tained, even their bed and clothing, were com- 
pletely saturated. 

Guy was greatly alarmed, for now he had time 
for observation, he saw what a change a few 
weeks had wrought in Helen. Her pale face, 
attenuated form, and heavy cough, awoke the 
most painful apprehensions. He strove by every 
means in his power to shield her from the damp- 
ness, so fatal to persons in such a state, but he 
could not prevent her from taking fresh cold, 
which produced an attack of bronchitis. 

When the storm subsided, hurried prepara- 
tions were made for their removal. Guy watched 
over his wife with the utmost tenderness; but as 
the journey occupied several days, and they 
were exposed to the rain which fell daily, Helen’s 
disease was greatly aggravated, and by the time 
they reached the city, it had assumed a danger- 
ous character. 

Medical aid was immediately summoned, and 
for a long time Helen struggled between life and 
death. Gradually the violence of the disease 
passed, and she was able to leave her bed. 

The disease was only subdued, not eradicated, 
and it was rapidly changing into death’s most 
fatal agent—consumption. 

At first, Guy could not, and would not, believe 
that the hand of death was laid on his beloved 
wife, that she was slowly, but surely sinking in 
the grave. 

‘It is the cold air of San Francisco,” he said, 
**or the inclement season that prolongs her ill- 
ness.” 

When the warm stason arrived, he took her 
farther back into the interior of the country, 
where the air was softer and the climate milder. 
Her health improved—still she was far from well. 

Helen knew that she was dying, and longed 
with a wild craving desire to see her home and 
friends again before she passed from earth. She 
spoke of their return, but Guy would not consent 
to her removal until her health was restored. 
She could not urge the matter, for he seemed 





fearful even to think of her death, and would 
not suffer any one to suggest that her illness 
might prove fatal. 

Day by day the desire to see her friends be- 
came stronger. As she drew nearer the grave, 
earth’s ties seemed to draw more closely around 
her heart. Her mind dwelt almost constantly 
on the memory of her former happy days; and 
as her debility increased, the power of control- 
ling her emotions became weaker. Once, in a 
letter to her mother, the pent-up anguish broke 
forth. 

‘“¢ Mother,” wrote she, ‘‘I am dying—dying in 
a strange land—far from home and friends. Guy 
is devoted to me; but, oh! even his love is not 
all my heart requires. Absence seems to have 
increased my love for you all a thousand fold, 
I am almost wild, when I think that I shall see 
you no more on earth. 

‘<Do you remember, mother, my little home, 
where I was so happy, and how I thought my- 
self lonely, if you or my sisters did not visit me 
daily? Cannot you recall my visits to my old 
home, my childhood’s paradise? I often close 
my eyes, and seem again to enter the familiar 
dwelling, where the sound of my footsteps bring 
dear little Ida and Clara to my side, before I 
have crossed the hall. I hear again your kind 
greeting, and feel Mary and Harriet clasping my 
hands, removing my mantle, and drawing me to 
a sofa or ponderous arm-chair, both covering my 
face with kisses, until I sink down with Ida in 
my arms, and the others grouped around me, 
while you look on smiling complacently. Frank 
soon begs me to practice with him once more, 
always for the last time, some difficult waltz, 
which he insists I can teach him better than 
his dancing-master. Harriet opens the piano, 
Charles seizes his violin, while Frank and I 
whirl off in the giddy waltz, and Mary and Clara 
follow in our mazy windings; and little Ida 
nestles beside you, her eyes glistening with de- 
light, in anticipation of*the day when her baby 
feet shall join in the graceful pastime. 

‘“‘This may seem weak and childish to you, 
yet such memories are very dear to me; every 
little incident connected with my home is trea- 
sured in my mind; and, oh, mother! it is only 
now when I would have you know how very, 
very dear you are to me, that I see how coldly 
words express feelings. As life ebbs, the hope 
af seeing you once more, gradually fades away, 
while the desire rages wildly. 

‘No one can imagine, until placed in a posi- 
tion similar to mine, how painful in their inten- 
sity the affections can become. Sometimes the 
craving to see you all becomes so overpowering, 
that I rise and rapidly pace the room with frantic 
gestures, like a caged lion. Iam maddened with 
my feverish anxiety to see your faces again. 
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‘‘Even my attachment to localities is painful 
—tears come to my eyes when I recall past 
scenes—and it seems, could I visit them once 
more, and embrace you all, I should die content, 
Persons possessed of my feelings, cannot remove 
their household gods—they are destroyed in the 
attempt—thougk I once fondly fancied they 
might find rest on a strange hearth, far from my 
own home. 

‘‘Do not think I blame my husband. He loves 
me with a devotion rarely bestowed on woman: 
his very love brought him from his home and 
friends, to toil for wealth to shower on me. To 
insure my happiness he would lay down his life ; 
or, what is, perhaps, still more difficult, give up 
all earthly hope, and toil on in misery and sor- 
row for my sake, 

‘+ His love for me will not let him think me mor- 
tal. The words of the poet— 

‘If I had known thou couldst have died, 
I might have wept for thee ; 
But I forgot when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be,’ 
constantly occur tome, when I see how anxious 
he is to think me recovering. On this account I 
have hitherto forbore to urge our return; for he 
fears the climate of my native city might be in- 
jurious to me: he hopes that I may soon be 
restored to health, when he purposes to hasten 
home again. I shall soon tell him that I am 
past human aid; and immediately after I hope 
to be on my way home. 

‘‘Do you remember how Mary jested me about 
my extravagant fancy for an engraving in an 
Annual for 1845? It was called ‘‘ Was it for 
this?’ and represented the corpse of a young 
female stretched on a couch; while near sat a 
knight with bowed head; evidently having re- 
turned with fame, hardly earned on distant fields, 
to find the object of his love dead. I knew not 
then in what the strange charm of the picture 
consisted: surely my passion for it was a pre- 
sentiment of its resemblance to my own fate: 
since my illness, that picture is constantly in 
my mind. I have it with me, and often gaze on 
it; but I am careful to keep it from my husband’s 
sight; for I fear it would recall the truth too 
forcibly to his mind. He has toiled thus for 
wealth for my sake, and his offerings will be 
gathered around a senseless corpse. For him 
I grieve that death approaches; those who die 
escape sorrow, or have their tears dried in flashes 
of heavenly light, and their sighs drowned in 
celestial music; but for the living, the poor 
mourner above the soul’s deserted tenement, for 
him alone should tears be shed; he only feels 
misery. Oh, mother, when I am dead, remind 
dear Guy of these things: for much. I fear his 
great grief. Out of deep love arises fearful 
sorrow; and he loves me, alas! too well.” 





A few days after this letter was written, Guy 
suddenly entered his wife’s apartment, and found 
her weeping over the picture to which she re- 
ferred, when addressing her mother. 

She sought to conceal it, but his quick eye 
recognized it, and he threw himself beside her 
exclaiming in anguish, 

‘Helen, dear Helen, why do you weep over 
that? you do not think, you cannot imagine 
your fate will be that of the corpse, or mine the 
sorrow of the knight ?” 

Helen durst not reply, but his fears inter- 
preted her silence. 

‘*Oh! Helen, my wife,” cried he, ‘you can- 
not, you must not die. Do not resign yourself 
to death; think only of living; lest, indeed, 
‘Death comes from utter feebleness of will.’ ”’ 

‘Dear husband,” said Helen gently, ‘‘ do not, 
for my sake, if not for your own, make your love 
for me a sin, by suffering it to become idolatory.” 

‘‘If I should adore you, Helen, you are wor- 
thy of my wildest love. And I, oh fool! most 
unfit to guard such a treasure, I have brought 
this suffering on you. If you die, the hand of 
him who loves you so tenderly will have dealt 
the murderous blow. My wild desire for wealth, 
and your own true love for me, have caused your 
illness; and oh, maddening thought! may cause 
your death !” 

‘*Do not talk so wildly,” exclaimed Helen. 
‘¢Remember, it was for my sake you desired 
wealth; and think how happy your love has 
made me: my days on earth have passed hap- 
pily, and the great Fount of love takes me to 
Heaven, without subjecting me to the purifying 
influence of sorrow. Rejoice at my escape from 
the shadow which must fall; and reflect, you are 
yourself the true sufferer: in sorrow be meekly 
submissive to Him who gives and takes, and who 
will soon suffer us to reunite in Paradise.” 

‘Then you believe yourself dying, Helen?” 
asked Guy, in an agonized tone. 

‘‘ Dear Guy, do not give way to such misery,” 
returned Helen. ‘‘I fear to speak of my real 
state while you look so despairingly.”’ 

‘But, Helen, you are not, you cannot be— 
dying!” shrieked the unhappy husband. ‘Nay, 
do not turn away, but tell me the worst. There, 
there, I can bear it now,” he murmured, setting 
his teeth, and clasping his hands tightly over 
his heart. 

‘*My beloved, be comforted,” said Helen, 
drawing him closer to her; ‘‘ God has given us 
happy years together, and now that. he calls me 
away, let us not be ungrateful, but rather think 
only of our future happy reunion.” _ 

‘¢Helen, as you love me, do not attempt to 
comfort me now; speak not of God’s mercy, lest 
I blaspheme, for oh, Helen, so dearly I love you, 
that naught can seem just or merciful which de- 
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prives me of you. To my wild grief, add remorse 
for my share in your death, and you will see 
how unbearable my sufferings are. But I am 
selfish to think only of myself. Let me try to 
gild your remaining hours with happiness. 
Would you return to your friends?” 

‘Oh, Guy,” exclaimed Helen, clasping her 
hands, ‘‘could I once more see them all, and 
know you resigned to God’s will, I would have 
no wish ungratified.” 

“¢ We will go at once,” returned the husband ; 
‘sand perhaps the sight of your friends, and 
their kind attentions, may revive you. Mean- 
while, Helen, remember your slightest wish is 
my law; and you will favor me by telling me 
every thing your fancy can suggest, that will 
give you even momentary pleasure. I have 
wealth, as you know; it was gained with, and 
for you; and without you will be valueless. 
Dispose of it as you please; pour it out like 
water on whom, and what you like. I shall re- 
joice if this ill-fated treasure gilds a single hour 
of your existence. For myself, if the worst 
must come, I will try to be resigned, as you de- 
sire; but do not speak of comfort, until my 
heart learns better to sustain its weight of woe.” 

Preparations were immediately made for their 
departure, and ir a fortnight they were on their 
way home. As the distance decreased, Helen’s 
anxiety to be home again became so overpower- 
ing, that she could not think or speak of any 
thing else: she sat hours holding her husband’s 
hand, gazing eagerly in the direction of the 
scenes so dear to her. 

Their intention of returning so speedily had 
not been announced to their friends; so there 
was no one to greet them when they landed in 
New York. Guy telegraphed the tidings to 
Helen’s parents, and added a caution with re- 
-gard to their meeting with her; he feared any 
agitation in her excited state might prove fatal. 

Helen would not stay in New York even long 
enough to rest from the fatigue of her long jour- 
ney, but insisted on hastening home without de- 
lay. Even when seated in the cars, she could 
not restrain her feverish impatience, but counted 
the moments as they passed, and thought the 
locomotive lagged, when measured by her yearn- 
ing. 

But when the steamboat which carried her 
down the Delaware touched the wharf at her 
native city, weak and faint, she sunk back, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, fearing to behold some 
dear familiar face. 


A gentle touch startled her, an arm was fondly. 


clasped around her, and a soft voice whispered, 
‘* My daughter.” 

Helen threw herself on her mother’s bosom, 
and for a moment durst not open her eyes, lest 
the fond illusion should vanish. Another mo- 





ment, and her father greeted her with suppressed 
emotion; for both parents saw the need of cau- 
tion toward one so fragile. 

They bore her to the carriage, and drove slowly 
homeward; but when they came near the old 
familiar places, Helen’s agitation became so ex- 
cessive that the coachman was ordered to pro- 
ceed in a different direction, until she became 
more composed. 

When she crossed the hall, the children did 
not run to clasp her, as of old, but she heard 
them in a room near by, struggling with some 
one who tried to restrain their impatience. 

‘¢Let them come to me,” said she faintly, as 
she sank into a chair, on reaching the drawing- 
room. 

They were soon clinging to her, weeping for 
joy ; while tears streamed from her eyes, as she 
mutely caressed them. Soon after, Harriet and 
Mary, with her two brothers hastened to greet 
her, with an appearance of forced calmness 
which belied their tearful eyes, and trembling 
lips. 

Helen glanced around tbe familiar apartment, 
and at the dear faces; then closed her eyes with 
faintness from pure excess of bliss. 

The mother motioned all to withdraw; and 
drawing the curtains closely, gently placed her 
dying daughter on a sofa, then knelt beside her, 
holding her hands, and breathed softly, holy 
words of thanksgiving. A gentle opiate was 
administered, and at last Helen Walton slept 
calmly in the home she loved so well. 

Next day she was very ill; and the physician 
enjoined perfect rest. In a few days she seemed 
stronger; and her husband hoped she might 
still be spared to earth awhile; though of late 
he had tried to resign himself to her loss, 

For the first time since her return, she spoke 
freely of the past; and dwelt with especial in- 
terest on the home of her early years of married 
life; and particularly referred to the boudoir, 
which she and her husband had made their sanc- 
tuary. 

‘*Do you know,” said she smiling, ‘‘I often 
dream that I am again in that room? I see the 
very pictures, statues, hangings, and furniture 
which adorned it.” 

‘‘Whatif you saw them in reality?” asked 
her mother softly. 

“Oh! if I have a wish still ungratified,”’ ex- 
claimed Helen, ‘‘ that would fill the measure of 
my desires.” ‘ 

‘Daughter, you shall be gratified,” returned 
her mother. ‘* When you left us, all your little 


treasures were collected, and arranged as you 
loved to see them. Do you think you are strong 
enough to be carried into the next room, where 
they are?” 

Helen assented, and they bore her gently into 
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an adjoining apartment, and laid her on the sofa 
op which she sat the last night she passed in her 
sanctuary. 

Every thing around her seemed unchanged : 
her weakness alone reminded her of the past. 
The recollections of years were crowded into a 
moment of time; happy and bitter memories 
commingling pressed so heavily on her brain, 
she felt life giving way; darkness was over- 
shadowing her, when a wild cry, ‘* she is dying!” 
from her husband, called up life’s latest ener- 
gies, and gazing fondly upon him, she whispered, 
“ Beloved!” closed her eyes, with a gentle sigh, 
and was dead. 

The morning sunlight gleamed mistily through 
the crevices of the half-closed shutters, into a 








lofty apartment, where, under a stately canopy, 


lay the corpse of Helen Walton, beautiful even 
in death. Her grave attire was one of rare 
magnificence. A shroud of the heaviest satin 
covered the lifeless form: around the pale, cold 
face, fell a veil of the costliest texture, while 
diamonds and pearls, scarce whiter than the 
waxen skin, gleamed strangely about the dead. 
A velvet pall, embroidered with seed pearls, 
swept the floor; perfumes floated in the air, and 
plumes bowed proudly around; while beside the 
dead knelt the hapless husband, crying ‘‘ Helen, 
my wife, what was Gold that I should have sacri- 
ficed thee for it? Does all this grandeur make 
thee happier? Will waving plumes renew thy 
life-breath ? Will glittering diamonds awaken 
love’s glance in those immovable eyes, which see 
nothing nearer than Heaven?” 





THE SNOW SCENE: 


A DRAWING, EXECUTED BY 


MRS. A. E. DAVIS, BOSTON. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Waite and soft—more white and soft 

Than robes of an empire’s new-born heir, 
Lieth the snow alow, aloft, 

Gleaming out in the moonlight fair. 


Yestere’en when the cottage fire 

Shone elate through the casement small, 
As from an eye some fond desire, 

Winter came in the first snowfall : 


Charily sinking, flake by flake, 
A doubtful touch on the canvas dim ; 
Till, pleased, the unseen artist strake 
With quick, bold hand from rim to rim. 


Storm-winds slept, nor the sylphide fleet 
Drifted astray down the ether sea; 

Mocked not the shivering lambkin’s bleat, 
The plowshare’s trail oe’r the dreary lea. 


Piped not in at the creviced walls; 
Rified not from the outstretched palms 

Of the beggar firs by the forest malls, 
Filled with the angels’ holy alms. 


Night wanes, and the clouds are swept from heaven, 
Like hair from the brow of the Mother Maid; 
Star-eyes veiled by their folds at/even, 
Beam through a lingered, shining braid. 


Soon in the east will rose-buds ope, 
Poppies black, drop leaf in the west, 

The morning glow of the silver slope 
Rise like foam for the beaker’s crest. 


Weesome birds of the wood that lack, 
Will in fearless flocks to the threshold go; 


Twittering, gather crumbs from the track 
Of childhood’s feet in the dainty snow. 


Wilder, wintrier storms may rave, 

While the pioneer’s cot to view shall be 
The prison chest Acrisius gave 

In selfish dread to the raging sea. 


Yet within, through eves grown long, 

Will be sights and sounds of blameless mirth ; 
Parent, child, the game, the song, 

The crack of nuts on the bright stone hearth. 


And anon, as an answer soft 
Turneth Wrath from his wrath away, 

Will be shed on the meek and burdened croft 
The gracious smile of a vernal day. 


Earth shall her casket lid uplift 

And the rich array of its jewels wear; 
And all her blessing, all her thrift 

With her patient pilgrims freely share. 


Perchance, when the birchen tree no more 
Ghostly, stark by the field-gate shows, 
But tenders shade to the cabin door 
Ajar at the summer daylight’s close— 


Where the woodman sits, and his household by, 
Listening songs of a robin pair, 

Perched on a bough where their nestlings lie, 
Fanned by leaves in the west wind’s care-— 


Will the artist fair with the skill that traced 
The Winter Scene again draw near ; 
Anda contrast view with this be placed— 





A fairy’s wand and a giant’s spear. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE FAYS. 


BY J. D. STOCKTON, 


Iw the valley of Glen Urcha, on a summer Sabbath 
day, 

Beneath the lofty oak trees, were a boy and girl at 
play ; 

In the distance the blue waters of Loch Ranoch 
were outspread, 

While miles above, proud Ben Doran upreared his 
misty head. 


From the Abby of St. Hilda, over sunny silent dells, 

With their solemn call to worship rang the silver 
chime of bells, 

And the hamlet was deserted, all to sacred service 
gone, 

Save the happy little children in the valley left alone. 

All was silent in Glen Urcha save the hum of dron- 
ing bees, 

And the low incessant murmur of the brook beneath 
the trees ; 

Save the chiming of the church-bells, on the breezes 
borne away, 

And the merry laughing voices of the boy and girl 
at play. 

When the shadow of the dial fell upon the noonday 
line, 

They beheld a wondrous company ascend the deep 
ravine; 

Winding through the knolls and bushes in a solemn 
march and slow, 

They rode in silence up the hill, and crossed beyond 
the brow. 


They were strange and uncouth creatures, of mis- 
shapen, stunted size, 

With withered hands, and tangled locks, and restless 
glancing eyes; 

They were cladin antique jerkins, wrapt in cloaks 
of faded brown, 

With red caps drawn o’er their foreheads, and green 
sashes floating down. 


And each wan and wild-eyed rider, as in silence he 
passed by, 

Paused, and turned to where St. Hilda hung her sil- 
ver chimes on high ; 





And with stony look and parted lips, of ashen hue 
and pale, 

Would seem to breathe a voiceless curse upon the 
shuddering gale. 


And still-up the steep hill they rode, with dim eyes 
and bended head, 

As tho’ they were a funeral train in honor of the dead ; 

And as the solemn close of this strange cavalcade 
drew near, 

The innocent young children in their wonder lost 
their fear. 


And right boldly spake the gallant boy :—“ Little 
mannie, what art thou ?” 

The dwarfish rider wheeled his steed, and gazed with 
mournful brow ; 

“ Not of the race of man,”—he said, with slow un- 
altered mein, 

“Never more on Scottish ground shall the sons of 
peace be seen.” 


Years agone; and many summers have sped the 
highlands o’er, 

But a glory has departed that returneth nevermore ; 

A light fled from the laughing sky, a beauty left the 
earth, 

When the iron bells of Hilda rang the knell of fairy 
mirth. 


Never more with bridles ringing out gay musio on 
the breeze, 

Shall they ride in gallant pageantry beneath the 
forest trees ; 

No more with nimble feet the elves may tread the 
mystic maze, 

And hold their courts of revelry beneath the moon’s 
pale rays. 


O’er hill and dale, when stars grow pale before the 
red’ning moon, 

No more may early shepherd hear the echoing fairy 
horn; 

They have left the hills of Scotland, they have left 
her banks and braes, 

And half her glory has departed with the glory of 
the Fays. 





_ 
—_ 


_—— 


CHARLES V. BEFORE ST. JUST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PLATEN. 


“Tis night! the stormy blast sweeps wailing o’er— 
Ye spanish monks! oh, open wide your door! 
And give me rest until the morning bell 
Calls out to prayer each brother in his cell. 
Whate’er your roof may have is all I crave, 
The mantle of your order and a grave. 
And grudge me not a little cloister shrine, 
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Who once held more than half the world as mine. 
This head, which now a shaven crown must bear, 
Did once a diadem and many wear ; 

These shoulders which a capuch here must bow, 
Have proud imperial ermine worn ere now. 

I’m one, who hath a death in living known, 

In ruins fallen as my ancient throne!” 




















THE MODEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 




















THE MODEL HUSBAND. 


THE TWO MODELS. 


THE MODEL MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

Sue is a teader creature, and requires the 
nicest care and the hottest luncheons to keep 
her in good temper. She has only one child, a 
daughter, but she is passionately fond of her. 
She ‘* only lives to see the dear thing happy’ — 
and everybody else miserable. To insure this, 
it is necessary to be constantly with her. Ac- 
cordingly, she ‘‘ brings her things” some day 
before dinner, and takes possession of the best 
bedroom, only to atop for a week. Her weeks, 
however, never have a Saturday. She has no 
knowledge of time, as measured by the week, 
month or year, but is sadly put out if supper is 
not brought up precisely to the minute. But 
Julia always required a mother’s care. She was 
very delicate even as a child, and the little thing 
18 far from strong now. She has never left her 
side for two days together since the hour she 
was born, Her daughter must not’ walk—‘‘ Do 
you hear me, Julia? I will not allow it; the 
exertion is too much for you, and cabs are cheap 
enough, goodness knows! You must not exert 
yourself, child; so give me the keys, and I’ll 
attend to the housekeeping for you.” 

The shopping is attended to from the same 
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generous motive. The tradesmen soon look up 
to the Mother-in-Law as the mistress of the 
house, and it is not long before the servants are 
made to acknowledge her sway, and come to her 
regularly for orders. The husband is nobody— 
a creature to give money as it is wanted, and to 
hold his tongue. If he ventures to remonstrate, 
he is ‘ killing” her daughter; and as a mother, 
she is not going to allow the murder of her dar- 
ling child before her own eyes, and not tell him 
what she thinks about it. Heis reminded every 
day that ‘he little knows the treasure he pos- 
sesses in that dear creature;” and if he hints 
any thing about. the creature costing him rather 
dear for a ‘‘ treasure,” he is asked if he calls 
himself a man?. If poor Julia has a headache, 
the husband is blamed for it. It is all his doing; 
he knows it is. -Didn’t he speak harshly to her 
at breakfast? If the dinner is badly cooked, he 
must not say a word, for the tears immediately 
flow, and the mother quickly upbraids him as a 
wretch who ought to be ashamed of himself for 
speaking in that way to a suffering woman. If he 
refuses to go to the Continent ‘* his motive is very 
clear; but let the crime be upon his own head! 
She would not have his feelings afterward for a 
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thousand pounds!” If he grumbles about any 
extravagant outlay, she is not going to allow her 
daughter to starve for the consideration of a 
penny. She tells him he is killing her; and if 
the new curtains are not instantly put up in the 
drawing-room, she will not answer for the con- 
sequences! She should like very much to know 
what he calls himself ? 

The Model Mother-in-Law, in her kindest 
mood, is fearful, but she is most despotic when 
there has been a settlement made upon her 
daughter. The domestic tyrant then rules with 
the iron rolling-pin of a female Nero. All the 
little attempts of the poor husband to maintain 
his rights are loudly anathematized as ‘‘ base 
machinations to secure her poor daughter’s pro- 
perty. He wishes to drive Julia mad, but she 
sees through his mean devices!’ Letters too 
are rifled for secrets—pockets ransacked for 
billet-doux—old servants dismissed, new ones 
hired—the dinner-hour altered, the luncheon 
kept on the table all day, and the children 
brought home from school just as Mrs. Spitfire 
pleases. The house is quite a family Bastile. 
No one dares move out or come in without her 
permission. The latch-key is surrendered, and 
the husband is quite under the mother-in-law’s 
surveillance, and is only let out upon parole. 
Woe to him if he returns home a minute late! 
He is asked through the key-hole “if he’s not 
ashamed of himself?’’ and before he has wiped 
his feet on the door-mat, he is told, loud enough 
for all the servants to hear it, that ‘‘ Julia is de- 
termined not to endure his abominable profligacy 
any longer—the poor thing is sinking fast into 
a premature grave, and she is resolved upon hav- 
ing a separate establishment.”’ The next morn- 
ing the mother-in-law and her daughter leave, 
with a hundred band-boxes, and the husband 
is left alone, without as much as the key of the 
tea-caddy to console himself with. But he is not 
allowed to enjoy his solitude long. A St. Swithin 
of letters keeps pouring in upon him from the 
mother, in the name of her injured daughter, 
reproaching him with every thing short of arson. 
He is visited at length by his dread enemy even 
in person, and after a hydraulic scene, made 
more terrible by the threat that ‘‘ she will never 
leave him till she has brought him to a sense of 
the injuries he has inflicted upon that sainted 
creature,” he is obliged to capitulate: he falls 
upon his knees before his wife, and begs to be 
forgiven. The mother-in-law stands by, like a 
stern Nemesis of the sex, and will not allow the 
poor culprit to rise before he has confessed over 
and over again how deeply he was in the wrong, 
and ‘‘what an infamous wretch he must have 
been ever to doubt such angelic goodness!” 

The husband’s children belong, properly 
speaking, to the Model Mother-in-Law. She 





superintends their education, dresses them, 
whips them, physics them, and does whatever 
she pleases with them. She begs “ he’ll not 
interfere in matters he cannot possibly under- 
stand.” It is at the advent of a new baby, how- 
ever, that her tyrannic power is the most abso- 
lute; the whole household then, from kitchen 
to garret, is under her thumb, and the centre of 
a large circle of Godfreys, Gamps, Prigs, and 
Dalbys, she administers elixirs and commands 
alternately, which no one dares disobey. The 
doctor even succumbs to her; and as for the 
poor husband, he sinks to the smallest possible 
point of virile insignificance. He rings the bell 
—no one answers it: he wanders about a mise- 
rable Peter Schlemhil in his own house, a hus- 
band who has lost even the shadow of authority. 
He asks for his dinner; not a soul knows any 
thing about it. A bed is fitted up for him some- 
where in a lumber-room, at the top of the nur- 
sery. He asks to see his wife, but is met by the 
mother-in-law at the door, and questioned if 
‘¢ the man really wishes to kill his innocent babe 
and wife?” He.is ‘*the man.” 

The Model Mother-in-Law is essentially ‘‘a 
strong-minded woman.” She is always telling 
people “‘a bit of her mind.” The husband gets 
a bit every day. All his relations, too, who dare 
‘‘to put their noses into what does not concern 
them,”’ are favored with ‘a bit”’—a good large 
bit—also. Her ‘‘ mind,” like the bell of St. 
Sepulchre, is never told, unless it is the prelude 
to some dreadful execution. She dearly loves a 
quiet family. 

The Model Mother-in-Law makes a principle 
of residing with her victims. When once in a 
house, she is as difficult to get out as the dry- 
rot, and if allowed her own way, soon under- 
mines every thing, and brings the house ‘in no 
time” about everybody’s ears. She’goes out of 
town with them as regularly as the autumn. 
She should never forgive herself if any thing 
happened when she was away, and she was not 
by the side of her dearest Julia to aid and com- 
fort her. The husband’s comfort is never con- 
sidered. If he does succeed in driving her out 
of the house, his torments sre by no means at 
an end, for the chances are that she takes a 
lodging in the same street, and lives right oppo- 
site to him. Then she amuses herself by run- 
ning backward and forward all day, dropping in 
to dinner or luncheon about six times a-week, 
or else watching every thing that takes place in 
his house from over the window blinds. His 
only escape, then, is in establishing a Society for 
the promotion of Emigration from England of 
all homeless mothers-in-law who have only one 
daughter. If this should be fruitless, his only 
hope is in procuring a law to annul all marriages 
where the husband can prove that he has mar- 
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ried: ‘a treasure of a daughter,’ who has a 
‘‘jewel of a mother.” If this remedy even should 
fail, he had better take a couple of life pills, for 
there is assuredly ‘‘no rest but the grave’’ for 
the husband who groans under a MopEL MoTHeErR- 
1n-Law. 


THE MODEL HUSBAND. 


On a week day he walks out with his wife, and 
is not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He even has 
‘¢ change” when asked for it, and never alludes 
to it afterward. He is not above carrying a 
large brown paper parcel, or a cotton umbrella, 
or the clogs, or even holding the baby in his lap 
in an omnibus. He runs on first, to knock at 
the door when it is raining. He goes outside if 
the cab is full. He goes to bed first in cold 
weather. He will get up in the middle of the 
night to rock the cradle, or answer the door-bell. 
He allows the mother-in-law to stop in the house. 
He takes wine with her, and lets her breakfast 
in her own room. He eats cold meat without a 
murmur or pickles, and is indifferent about pies 
or puddings.. The cheese is never too strong, or 
the beer too small, or the tea too weak for him. 
He believes in hysterics, and is melted instantly 
with a tear. He patches up a quarrel with a 
velvet gown, and drives away the sulks with a 
trip to Epsom, or a gig in the park on a Sunday. 
He goes to church regularly, and takes his wife 
to the opera once a-year. He pays for her losses 





at cards, and gives her all his winnings. He 
never flies out about his buttons, or brings home 
friends to supper. His clothes never smell of 
tobacco. He respects the curtains, and never 
smokes in the house, He carves, but never 
secretes for himself the ‘‘ brown.” He laces his 
Wife’s stays, even in December, and never asks 
for a fire in the bed-room on the most wintry 
nights. He respects the fiction of his wife’s 
age, and would as soon burn his fingers as touch 
the bright poker. He never invades the kitchen, 
and would no more think of blowing up any of 
the servants than of ordering the dinner, or hav- 
ing the tray brought up after eleven. He is in- 
nocent of a latch-key. 

He lets the family go out of town once every 
year, whilst he remains at home with one knife 
and fork, sits on a brown-holland chair, sleeps 
on a curtainless bed, and has a charwoman to 
wait on him. He goes down on the Saturday, 
and comes up on the Monday, taking with him 
the clean linen, and bringing back the dirty 
clothes. He checks the washing-bills. He pays 
the housekeeping money without a suspicion, 
and shuts his eyes to the ‘“‘sundries.” He is 
very easy and affectionate, keeping the wedding 
anniversary punctually; never complaining if 
the dinner is not ready; making the breakfast 
himself if no one is down; letting his wife waltz 
and drink porter before company. He runs all 
her errands, pays all her bills, and cries like a 
child at her death. 
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‘‘ Dore, by A Stroller in Europe’’—just pub- | as suppers, silks, and satins could make them. 


lished by Harper Brothers—is one of the best, 
liveliest, most observing, and jolliest bits of easy 
ability, written since Sanderson gave to the 
world his American Paris. We have read Dore 
with the sentiments of a first-rate notice, and 
regret that, like most good writers of his kind, 
he cannot be judged of by a specimen brick. 
We give the following chapter—not, however, as 
being by any means as inspired by the author’s 
peculiar vein as some others, but because it pre- 
sents a good. sketch of those famed balls of the 
Opera, which every tourist sketches, and so few 
describe. 

‘* As the last sound of the twelfth stroke of that 
hour which summons ghosts and witches died 
away, the doors of the Grand Opera House 
opened, and the over-crowded ante-chambers 
poured into the vast theatre a cornucopia of 
pretty things, representing the outside of every 
thing great under the sun, and as unlike ghosts 





Not less beautiful to the eye was the theatre, 
with its countless chandeliers sparkling with 
gas, its decorations, its wide sweep of floor in- 
viting the dance, and, most of all, its Strauss 
with his hundred musicians! I was swept along 
by the gentle bosoms, not of the breeze, but of the 
sweet Parisiennes, who pressed behind and waf- 
ted me (and it is pleasanter than being win 
wafted) right up to the orchestra. 
And here I must obtrude a bit of advice. No 
boys under thirty should go to the mask balls of 
the opera, and no men over sixty. The periods 
comprised between these two ages, and which 
Professor Flourens calls the second youth and 
first manhood, are the only ones in which the 
Saxon blood should expose itself to the dangers 
which will there beset it. As Gallic blood loses 
its inflammable particles, and becomes thin at 
twelve to fifteen, owing to precocious education, 
no rules need be prescribed for it. Men past 
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sixty, however, are always liable to do silly 
things. 

But the archet of Strauss, quivering with 
latent harmony, and the cynosure of a thousand 
eyes, suddenly moves through the air, and sum- 
mons countless tinkling feet into motion, while 
it delights the ears of those who are merely 
spectators by the bewitching music which it 
frees from the thraldom of its hundred masters. 

A lame man could hardly help dancing to such 
music, but the French shouted and. danced; 
they danced with their feet; they danced with 
their legs; they danced with their arms; and 
their eyes danced most of all. Now the locks 
of a marquis brush your face, and now the toe 
of a countess comes within an inch of your nose, 
though you may be taller than she! A Pierrette 
whirls you completely round and out of your 
philosophy, while perhaps a real danseuse from 
the opera, in performing one of her enérechais, 
carried away by her enthusiasm, falls into your 
arms. 

The scene was indeed brilliant, for no lady is 
allowed to enter unless masked and dominoed, 
or in travesty, and no gentleman unless in tra- 
vesty or full dress; so, whatever might have 
been the character and standing of the individuals 
of the assembly, their exteriors were certainly 
always elegant and often splendid. 

Among the ladies in travesty I noticed a de- 
cided majority preferred the pantaloons (this is 
true all over the world). Some of these were 
of velvet embroidered with gold, and others of 
blue satin fringed with lace, and reaching just 
below the knee; in short, (the pants were short 
too,) they were of all shapes, colors, and quali- 
ties, as dictated by taste, or required by the 
character represented. Nothing more bewitch- 
ing than these manmaids, who unsex themselves 
by your side as if to show how much superior to 
you they are in grace and elegance, whether in 
the garb of females or males. 

As the night wears on and the blood grows 
warm, the excitement and noise increase: every 
body talks with every body, tutoyers every body, 
and ridicules every body. They laugh at one 
another, and tread on each other’s toes, or kiss 
those they had never seen, and yet all with the 
best nature in the world. One man has an 
enormous hat covered with raw cotton, loosely 
fastened on, which he manages to rub against 
the new dress-coats of a score of gentlemen, 
leaving his white marks every where, and fol- 
lowed by bursts of laughter. Another collects 
a crowd around a hapless Englishman, who is 
standing fixedly firm in one spot without moving 
a muscle: ‘*Oh, quelle vache tu es!” says he, 
‘*What a cow you are! how tame you look!” 
and he dwelt on his salient points with such wit 
that I at last fancied I could see a brindle cow 





wagging its tail and chewing its cud. The poor 
Englishman, with his red hair, peculiar cast of 
countenance, and ignorance of French, did look 
uncommonly tame and quiet, but probably had 
more sound sense than fifty like his persecutor. 
But no one gets vexed; indeed, a man at a mask 
ball in Paris who would get vexed would be 
thought a fool. 

At three o’clock in the morning the excite- 
ment reaches its height; the musicians have 
caught the general spirit, and play-with re- 
doubled energy ; the demand is for noise as well 
as for music, One of them seems occasionally 
to strike a barrel, another a tin pan, and another 
a gong, which certainly gives a wildness to the 
instrumentation in perfect keeping with the 
whole scene. A fine dust arises and fills the 
whole theatre; it is just enough to dim a little 
the blaze of light, and impart a hazy look to the 
splendid array of beauty spread out on all sides, 
The noise is deafening; shouts of laughter in 
every key of the diapason rise from five hundred 
voices at once; ablaze of wit and repartee, stale 
enough in Paris when one knows it, but brilliant 
to the stranger, flies about one’s ears like the 
popping of squibs. The third sex (for a grisette 
must belong to that sex, as she can hardly be 
ranked as masculine or feminine,) is now all 
animation; she claps her little hands and dashes 
in, performing all the most approved evolutions 
with surprising dexterity. Having put a cigar 
right into the policeman’s mouth, she feels at 
full liberty to put her toe right under his nose ; 
and though he ought to be hardened enough to 
correct and reduce the wonderful angles she 
forms with her legs, he cannot resist the dguble 
compliment, and even blushes. He is her pri- 
soner instead of her being his. And now what 
a clatter of feet, and flashing of eyes, and toss- 
ing of heads! How the tall plumes wave in the 
air, and how the snowy white locks of the mar- 
quise dance to the music, and what a shaking of 
gaudy dresses, and laces, and spangles, and 
epaulets! What beautiful white shoulders and 
bosoms flit under your eye! What taper forms 
are continually bounding about you, and rivaling 
all the positions of the graces! Surely they are 
all intoxicated with pleasure, and perhaps a few 
thimbles-full of Cognac. 

I was standing near one of the most beautiful 
of those manmaids, and gazing upon her joyous 
features and marble white shoulders, which her 
loose garb fully displayed. She seemed to be 
the centre of attraction, for there were not only 


ra large number of gentlemen standing “around 


her, but there were several young ladies in one 
of the boxes above, that seemed perfectly fasci- 
nated as they watched her with riveted eyes. 
She had thrown off her mask, and displayed 9 
lovely countenance, with one of the most plea- 
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sure-loving expressions imaginable. Her whole 
soul seemed to be absorbed with delight as she 
gave herself up with entire abandon to the mirth 
of the moment; and I could not but notice with 
what a triumphant yet kind look she kept glanc- 
ing up to her more virtuous sisters in the boxes, 
as if to say, See how we enjoy ourselves, while 
you are cooped up there within the narrow limits 
of decorum. I trembled for the young ladies in 
the boxes; I should tremble for any one, man 
or woman, upon whom that lovely being should 
cast her fascinating glance. But just at this 
moment I observed a gentleman in black ap- 
proach and touch her on the shoulder. He was 
tall and well made, and had a long, straight 
feather in his cap, but I noticed he had a club- 
foot. She turned around suddenly at the touch, 
while a momentary paleness passed over her 
flushed face; but, seeing nothing, she thought 
it was only the plume of her partner that had 
brushed across her shoulder. Again the gentle- 
man in black touched her as before, whispering 
in her ear, ‘‘ Thou devotest thy life to pleasure ; 
science shall profit by thy death. Thine end the 
dissecting table !’’ 

I expected to have seen her fall away in a 
swoon, but at that instant Strauss and his hun- 
dred (ah! who can resist Strauss and his hun- 
dred?) burst forth with one of his choicest 
morceaux, and the fair one, with a smile, dashed 
into the dance. The music must have drowned 
his words, but they made such an impression on 
me that, although his person now seemed disa- 
greeable, I could not resist following him to hear 
what he would say to others. So, threading his 
way through the motley throng, he whispered to 
one, ‘* Fosse commune;” and of another he asked, 
‘* Where will vou get food for yourself and sick 
mother to-morrow ?” 

I began to feel outraged at such extreme and 
heartless liberties; but observing that all those 
addressed laughed louder and danced with more 
life even than before, I concluded that no one had 
heard the gentleman’s voice, nor had seen him, 
but myself, for in an instant, and I can scarcely 
tell how, he disappeared from my view. 

At this moment the French gentleman who 
accompanied me, and who had been dancing, re- 
joined me with his partner, and desiring to show 
me every thing, proposed that I should follow 
them to the buffet, which was situated in the 
lower part of tke building. 

Here a scene presented itself such as can never 
be witnessed elsewhere. The tables were strewn 
with champagne bottles, smoking-hot punches, 
bavaroises, cigar stumps, broken cigarettes, 
coffee-cups, liqueur glasses, and in short, every 
imaginable drink or utensil that could be ser- 
viceable in a Bacchanalian rout; while around 
the table, and on the table sometimes, were 





closely grouped a hundred fantastical forms and 
shapes of every color, twisted into every possible 
position, and all talking, or rather shouting, at 
the same time. The air was filled with a dense 
smoke from the cigarettes of fifty pretty lips and 
the cigars of their companions, and if there was 
any thing they did harder than drinking and 
smoking, it was the jingling of glasses, banging 
of chairs, and general efforts to see who could 
make most noise. 

My companion and myself edged our way with 
difficulty to chairs, now bumping against the 
rushing gargons, and now treading on some satin 
slipper, and in return receiving very pretty com- 
pliments for our stupidity, which my friend was 
not slow in returning in voluble volleys, among 
other things desiring to know why people had 
such long, awkward feet. : 

Seated at last, he gave his partner a cigarette, 
in the management of which she left nothing to 
be desired by the most skillful senorita of Cuba; 
she puffed and sipped punch, and sipped punch 
and puffed, and chatted, all at the same time. 

Rattle went the glasses, prattle went the 
tongues, as only French tongues can; dancing 
went the tables, and whirling went the chairs, 
as the new drinkers poured in and the old 
drinkers fell out—it was areal orgie. The smoke 
alone rose solemnly and thoughtfully to the ceil- 
ing, and seemed philosophizing on the scene, ex- 
cept when the music of Strauss and his hundred 
(ah! what can resist Strauss and his hundred ?) 
appeared to break through its thick columns, 
and send it whirling in rapid pirouettes, just like 
any other dancer. 

For an instant I was completely lost in reflec- 
tions. Never had I béen present at a scene of 
greater apparent gayety—never were appear- 
ances more deceptive. Nearly all of these 
gaudy, gilded exteriors concealed hearts that 
were, or ought to have been, miserable; but a 
short life and a merry one seemed to be the uni- 
versal aim, and so they danced themselves into 
misery and death—danced themselves as far 
away from true happiness as the quiet of a family 
fireside is removed from the boisterous mirth of 
a mask ball. 

But these thoughts were suddenly interrupted 
by hearing the gentleman next me in a violent 
altercation with a young lady about her mask; 


he was trying to induce her to take it off, which 


she positively refused to do. 

It was one of those half masks which nearly 
every one wears at these balls, and which, by 
leaving the mouth alone exposed, converts nine- 
teen women out of twenty into frights. Who has 
a pretty mouth? who has a mouth that, deprived 
of the dress of the other features, is even tolera- 
ble? A half mask is murder to a pretty face. 
The mouth is the slave of all the other features, 
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indeed, of the whole body; it labors incessantly 
to support our lives; it is our constant medium 
of communication; it is an indispensable requi- 
site of lovers, when they wish to express mutually 
what the tongue and eye are incapable of doing ; 
and not only that, but it is called upon to repre- 
sent our passions, our feelings of delight, laugh- 
ter, etc. For all these things the eye twinkles a 
little, the nostril dilates perbaps, the forehead 
gives a slight wrinkle, and the ear remains in 
sluggish inactivity, not even beautifully prick- 
ing, as with the horse; but the mouth performs 
downright physical labor, now doubling its na- 
tural size, and now shrinking up like the closed 
top of a lady’s reticule, (the inanimate represen- 
tation of one half of a kiss;) next rolled up in 
wrinkles of laughter, and now compressed with 
anger, and‘ sometimes called upon to do all at 
once, until the poor feature, wearied and dis- 
torted by the multiplicity of its duties, has set- 
tled down into a sort of abject melancholy, which 
has made but a sorry-looking ornament of it. 

I should have devoted a whole letter to mouths, 
and think a chapter should be added to Lavater, 
who probably never attended mask balls, which 
brings me back to my mask. 

All his efforts to see behind it were unavail- 
ing; punch and entreaties were alike ineffectual; 
and just in proportion as the difficulties increased, 
his curiosity became greater, and he felt more 
certain that so beautiful a form must be the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful face. At last, desperate by 
opposition, with the rashness of an Alexander, 
he cut the Gordian knot which restrained his 
curiosity, and the mask dropped in her lap, and 
his heart into his boots, to judge by his crest- 
fallen face! It was cruel! it was rude! She 
comprehended, at a glance, the length, breadth, 
and depth of the disaster, (for she was positively 
ugly at the the first view,) but with that tact 
which belongs to the sex, and particularly to the 
French portion of it, after administering to him 
a smart box on the ear, she burst out laughing, 
and added the remainder of the moral, by say- 
ing, ‘‘ There! never snatch the mask from the face 
of pleasure! Allons!” 

We threaded our way again toward the ball- 
room, and in five minutes I thought her pretty, 
and comprehended instantly the remark of the 
ugliest gentleman ever born, that, give him half 
an hour, and he would make any lady forget his 
ugliness. 

Beauty attracts, but it is only our qualities 
that can retain. In passing the foyer, he was 


obliged to drop his lively companion, the foyer 





being the sanctuary of dominos and dress-coats ; 
it is forbidden ground to all travesty; it is the 
grand scene of intrigue; and if the dancing-hall 
is gay and noisy, this is sombre and quiet, but 
not less crowded. Every class of women is here 
concealed, from the countess to the shirt-maker, 
and they parade about in their solemn black cos- 
tumes like the Misericordia of Florence. 

Taking the seat of a mere looker-on, I over- 
heard my neighbor say to a gentleman, after 
considerable talk, ‘‘ Give me a franc, now, to buy 
a bottle of wine!”” He gave her the money, at 
which she left, promising to return in an instant, 
He was a German, and asked me if I knew the 
lady. 

‘*Not a bit of it,” said I; ‘‘ but if I ean only 
see the tail of a fox, I can tell you something of 
his color, and depend upon it, you have caught a 
very small animal, and one that drinks very bad 
wine!” He fully coincided, and started off with 
me in order to dodge her; but she caught him, 
and led him back with that facility with which a 
petticoat always conducts men about by their 
noses ! 

It was now between five and six o’clock—the 
last quadrille was finishing. The broad stair- 
cases were crowded by the descending masses, 
and in an instant we were again in presence of 
the cold realities of life. It was a clear, cool 
morning, and the animation of mid-day prevailed 
outside the theatre and along the Boulevards, 
but.a few steps down the Rue Vivienne led into 
the darkness preceding dawn, and into the 
quietest hour of Paris—for Paris never sleeps. 
Here were half a dozen poor women sweeping 
the streets—they too, perhaps had, many years 
ago, attended mask balls, and intrigued, and 
danced themselves into misery—now they worked 
like Southern slaves; but, unlike Southern 
slaves, they could not sing with a light heart, 
assured of a good dinner and a good rest at 
night. Farther on were women drawing hand- 
carts, or driving huge market-carts. Poor crea- 
tures! had they no little babes at home to take 
care of, and to rear into men? Had they no 
husbands or brothers to do this work, while they 
attend to household duties? But it was shiver- 
ingly cold, and I hurried on, now meeting the 
slowly-marching policeman, and now some last 
mask or domino, and now, perhaps, a reeling 
debauchee finishing his last. hour of Carnival. 

The gay dawn was just spreading over the 
east as I closed my eyes in my own bed, pretty 
well fatigued with twenty-four hours of mi- 
caréme. 








LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—NO. 8. 


Rome, December 10, 1856. 

Rome survives the crisis of the Presidential 
election, and in spite of home turmoils and 
human battering-rams, all the world, as far as I 
see, continues “round, and like a ball, seems 
swinging in the air,” just as it did in our school- 
day primers. 

The annual incursion from the north has com- 
menced; the Christmas holydays are in tow; the 
Sundays of Advent have come to the Sistine Cha- 
pel; the shepherds are piping before the shrines; 
Rome’s curtain is risen. ‘The Eternal City, in 
Five Acts,” viz.: Christmas—Epiphany—Carni- 
val—Lent, and Holy Week—is put on the stage 
for the season. No revisions or corrections are 
announced, except last year, it was tweedledum, 
now it will be tweedledee. 

The air is cool and elastic, and the sun, in 
south rooms, still functions for fires and furnaces. 
No autumn was ever more brilliant and genial, 
whose supererogation of beauty and brightness 
can balance all the scowls and tempests of the 
winter’s fabrication. 

Turning back in my journal, I must knit up 
the stitches of time from where you left me, set- 
tling in my air-hung nest—I told you it was high 
and cheerful, 

Wednesday, Oct. 1.—The east rubs his eyes 
open at one window, and the sunny south stares 
in at another; from one balcony I look upon the 
dying embers of the west, and from another, 
guarding the pale horizon of the north, I see 
solemn half-masted cypresses and fleets of un- 
furled pines on surges of smaller green—a sea 
of perennial beauty, shored by the Medici and 
Ludovisi villas. 

Below is the Piazza Barberrini, and its spout- 
ing Triton, and a corner of the palace; and on 
the other side, the great wall of the Quirinal and 
a corner of its gardens; and far on, the Janicu- 
lum, rich with the richest piece of Roman hori- 
zon, with St. Pietro in Montorio, the fountain of 
Paulina, and the Villa Pamphili Doria and its 
famous pines; and this side, nearer the heart of 
Rome, palpitating with the Pantheon, the Church 
of Jesu, the columns of the Antonines, and a 
wilderness of domes, towers, and tiled-roofs. 

Under the windows, within a chestnut’s throw, 
are small gardened courts, with flower-beds, 
gravel-walks, and orange trees loaded with 
golden balls, and walls mantled with white blos- 
somed vines, and fountains always gurgling. 
Within the high-walled garden, there is a cypress, 
& pine, a palm, and an aloe; grape-vine trellises, 
a fountain, and purple-gowned priests; on the 
balconies, bony-faced girls are hanging out 





clothes and drawing up water. Some palace 
court backs up to mine, and some princess’ toi- 
lette stands before one window, and tail-coated 
domestics flourish silver waiters and white nap- 
kins within another; at two P. M., carriage, 
poodle, princess, lady, and liveries, proceed to 
the Pinchio.. High above them and me, a garret 
window wins other speculation. Anon, a cat 
walks on the roofs, and a group of children rush 
out on the house-top terraces. Here is a row of 
flower-pots, and there a garden over some garret 
turret; crosses hold out their arms in all direc- 
tions; church-clocks strike the diurnal hours into 
four sixes, and stare to the four winds with their 
hyeroglyph faces, telling you at dinner-time that 
it is four-and-twenty o’clock. Such is the spec- 
tacle that plays all day long, grates around my 
eyrie, and pays for the two hundred and thirty 
stone steps, beside the up-hill and down, by 
which I am raised above the level of Rome. 

The hum of the city attracts attention after 
the mountain stillness; the bells, the bands, the 
soldiers’ trumpet calls, the bangs of the builders 
across the way, the screaming street criers, the 
prayers of the beggar in the court, the din over 
the pavements, all betray the city business. 

Thursday, Oct. 2.—I settle. 

Friday, at 7 A. M.—Marguritta, an old Tras- 
teverian servant, greets me with her gracious 
buon guorna, counts out a baioccho at a time, the 
expenses of yesterday, pays herself, and takes 
orders for to-day :—One cent’s worth of milk; 
two of butter; three of fruit; three of bread; 
four of meat; four of wine; one pound of pota- 
toes; another of peas; something for soup, and 
birds besides, if I like. So I dole out my sub- 
stance, and she feeds me from hand to mouth, 
seemingly fearing the responsibility of to-mor- 
row’s provisions on her hands. 

The padrona of the house, whom also she 
serves, pays her three dollars a month for the 
whole service, and two cents a day for her break- 
fasts; she dines and sleeps away—appears here 
at seven, and departs after my tea. Now she 
unaprons the copper she has brought me in ex- 
change for a five-dollar bill: counts it out in piles 
of pauls of five, two, one and one-half cent pieces, 
and asks God’s blessing on the money. For pa- 
per, we receive nothing in exchange but copper ; 
but in this present two-penny housekeeping sys- 
tem, this viler coin will serve as well my turn. 
Besides, there may be found a moral in it— 
ladies here carry bags of copper for their smaller 
shopping. Might ndt such a custom, introduced 
into our large cities, act as a sedative to female 
extravagance, and cool the brains of indulgent 
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husbands, who don’t keep a carriage, for the 
examination of next Christmas’ bills? 

P. M.—Sonie fatal dog-star is in the ascendant; 
the little black pet of the padrona, no bigger than 
a rat, who barked with all Cerberus’ throats 
when I came in, has just expired under an un- 
happy carriage wheel. The padrona rushes in, 
exploding in groans and ejaculations— 

‘‘Dio mio,” wringing her hands and raining 
tears, repeating, ‘‘unhappy me, would I had 
died too.” 

Marguritta, tearful, but more Christian, em- 
braces her mistress, and with a hand on each 
one of her shoulders, utters rebuke and comfort. 

‘‘Signora Maria, padrona mia, let the dog die ; 
the dog’s soul cost nothing; you are a Christian, 
Maria Santissima will pray for you. You gave 
away the dog’s daughter, to-morrow I will bring 
her back to comfort you. Come, now, to your 
supper.” So, they pass off the stage. 

Meanwhile, I think Crab, the marquis’ dog in 
the next apartment, who had been the deceased’s 
constant companion but in death—meanwhile, 
Isay, ‘“‘I think Crab, his dog, be the sourest- 
natured dog that lives;” all these people weep- 
ing, wailing, crying, ‘‘our maid howling, our cat 
wringing her hands, and all our house in great 
perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur 
shed one tear.”” Nay, I'll show you more the 
manner of it in Launce’s way. Take up Racine; 
you read French—open in Pheadre—put Rachel 
behind the scenes—and read, 

‘¢ A peine nous sortions des portes de Trézéne,”’ 
and just imagine— 


Théramene......+.+--0e++++e. 4a Signora Maria. 
TRBUBD sinrncnes.omansnconpes dponee athens Marguritta. 
PERBDOLV UO nnise 006 sncenetensagace The Small Dog. 
Then the Hard-hearted..........+2 sessseees Crab. 


and tears, groans, and sighs, the attendants of 
Theraméne and Thésée and you have the loftiest 
possible description of the whole tragedy—from 
which I further forbear, 

Saturday.—The sirocco is retired to his lair 
in the desert, and we take breath again. An 
Elysian harmony of warm and cool plays in the 
airs of the brilliant sky that is tented over us, 
All out-doors is in elastic slippers, and contends 
for the lead in the gay cotillion, ‘‘ When you are 
in Rome, do as the Romans do;” so with the rush, 
we rush to the circus. 

Ella, the star, is a young American, black and 
wild as a flying, frantic squaw, who performs in 
Augustus Casar’s tomb to Yankee Doodle, and 
an admiring congregation. Of course, she does 
not interfere directly with the imperial ashes; 
the niches to store that in, are reserved as stalls 
for the horses. The Colosseum, Adrian’s Tomb, 
and the Pantheon, are the better preserved of these 
antique round structures. And this in places 
shows its reticulated work—but wens and warts 





of modern buildings, and the new vamped parts 
conceal, on the outside, the most that time has 
left. The interior is fitted up with circling seats, 
and the top is covered by the high blue sky, like 
the Colosseum. ; 

‘¢ Miss Ella’s magic ring,’”’ is the catch on the 
tickets. Likening her to a lizard is nothing— 
more like a sprite she vaults and whirls and flies, 
leaping fifty paper-covered hoops in succession, 
and lighting every time, without a miss, on her 
whirling horse; and then hopping off to courtesy 
to us and dance out of the ring. About six, a 
sepulchral chill began to creep over us, in spite 
of the clown’s jokes, and we emerged from the 
tomb to a hot glowing sunset, in a mental ague, 
at these strange Roman anomalies, What deifi- 
cation could not exalt to heaven, Cesar’s mauso- 
leum was made to held on earth—the pot the im- 
perial dust was put in, now stands in the Vatican, 
and what dust the winds have not wantoned with 
is sprinkled down daily in the “ring,” that the 
hoofs of Ella’s Pegasus may not defile our fea- 
thers and flounces with it. 

Sunday, Oct. 5.—There is no American chapel 
at the American Minister’s yet, and the English 
one, outside the walls, is so ‘‘ High,” that none 
but an epicurian taste can enjoy it, so we had 
some Bible and worship in a private way, and 
then issued for our ramble. 

From the Piazza Barberrini, we followed the 
long, broad Guattro Fontane, which stretches 
straight up-hill and down, two miles from the 
obelisk on the Trinta dei Monte to that before 
St. Maria Magiore. Part way up, at the four 
fountains, another vista crosses this—one end 
barred by the Pata Pia, or rather the olive hills 
beyond, and the other by the obelisk on the 
Quirinal, Every thing that can, ends in an 
obelisk. Trees tufted over villa walls, and from 
St. Maria Magiore we traveled on another mile or 
two, to St. Giovanni, in Lateranno, (all churches, ) 
whose site, like so many others, is christened 
the finest.in Rome ;. but comparisons are odious, 
among those whose beauties are so various, 
that you cannot but prefer each as it presents 
itself. Here a wonderful picture, framed by the 
blue hills, lies before you. The great aqueducts 
stalk across the campagna on thousand-legged 
arches, sometimes crouching to the earth, then 
hiding under ground, and anon crawling toward 
the mountains; sometimes crushed, again limp- 
ing on an arch or two, like stricken and maimed 
ghosts. of out-cast Titans; now bearded with 
moss and shaggy vines, and again gaunt, and 
blanched with only shadows following. On to 
Tivoli, Subriaco, Colonna—fifteen, twenty, forty, 
and sixty miles, they seek their ancient sources. 

Back of the Scala Santa, we rang at some villa 
gate, and entered shady avenues flanking one of 
the grandest ruins, whose high brick arches, one. 
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above the other, traverse the grounds. . The 
modern house is built into the ancient structure ; 
its ready paved terraces are found on the top of the 
aqueduct; its wine press, wine cellars, stables and 
hay-lofts are tucked into the arches—draped 
with roses and vines, The colossal Juno’s head 
stands in another arch, emerging from a_ thick 
vestment of ivy; Rome’s she wolf and the suck- 
lings are sheltered by another; bits of ancient 
sculpture patch over the modern constructions ; 
sculpturesque aloes flourish in old earthern oil 
vases, or shoot out from the ruined walls; fecund 
nature, every where like a Sister of Charity, con- 
soles and cherishes, swathing up with her tender 
bands of green, the wounds time has made on 
man’s proud works, covering their decay with 
her sod, and shading their poor bald heads with 
her turbans of shrubs, . In such an arbor we sat 
down on the top of the ruins, and looked back on 
the Alban towns—Albano and Genzano are hid- 
den from view, but the others stood up to our 
salute all veiled in blue. 

This villa, like so many others about Rome, is 
always open by a fee to the porter, and so, rich 
as all the princes put together, you have their 
grounds for your pleasure, whenever you desire 
to avoid the crowd and fashion of the public pro- 
menades. . 

Monday.—Is the public day at the Vatican— 
at noon, we started thitherward, through the 
thick part of the city, but the Pantheon stopped 
us on the way, and made us late. You cannot 
pass it hastily—the Piazza has risen to the level 
of its pavement, and shorn off the majesty of its 
ancient marble steps—and the bronze is torn 
from the roof and pediment, not by the Goths or 
Vandals, but by modern Popes for St. Peter’s 
baldaquin; yet still the Pantheon remains the 
best preserved and most impressive of all the 
Roman temples. It is entire, with the exception 
of the rabbit’s-ears of belfries of modern addi- 
tion. The Corinthian portico amazes you. with 
its beauty; you pass the high square door, so 
perfect in proportion, and then the great rotunda 
canopies over and around you. An open circle 
lets in light at the top, the roof is a concave 
hemisphere—the pavement is round, and the 
walls encircle é, and it is all round and round; 
no columns of support apart from the walls; like 
the sky and horizon, it covers and embraces you. 
The altars of the gods remain in their places— 
models of modern Christian altars, and Jupiters’ 
alcove holds the tabernacle of the sacred Host— 
and columns of the most precious marbles sup- 
port their canopies, and circle around the walls 
of the edifice. B. and I both had a sensation of 
(dizziness at out first visit to the Pantheon—it is 
so round, and seemed so vast, and we so small— 
like the globe scooped out, and we the only 
dwellers in it.. The dome of St. Peter’s and the 





Pantheon are said to be equal in size, and in 
fact, St. Peter’s is the caricature of the Pan- 
theon, with the Pantheon on its back. 

At the right of the Pantheon, the market-street 
begins with booths and stalls, lined and hung 
with small skinned lambs, and white wooly kids, 
and bristling wild boars, and birds feathered and 
shorn, from something half as big as your thumb 
to. turkeys blown up bigger than lambs, that 
shrivel wonderfully in the roasting. A little 
further on, we traverse the Piazza» Navona, the 
largest after St. Peter’s, walled around with 
palaces and churches, full of fountains, obelisks, 
garden sauce, books, old iron, food and feed, and 
tric-trac in general. It is the Roman market- 
place, par excellence, and still retains the size and 
shape of an ancient circus, which was a demi- 
modern affair, on Tarquin’s fields, in whose lots 
it lay. 

Coming out of this clutter, the Fort of St. 
Angelo seemed grander than ever, and the 
whisking angles on the bridge .a little more 
breezy, and down the Borgo Nuovo up loomed 
St. Peter’s. The thrill of pleasure in greeting 
anew her monuments, is worth a little absence 
from the Eternal City. The piazza is radiant 
in the sunlight—the fountains are flowing dia- 
monds—the red and blue French soldiers are 
flashing their bayonets on parade, and the same 
old waterman begs us take a carriage. It is a 
Sabbath day’s journey across the piazza, through 
the colannade, up the corridors, up the stairway, 
up the hill to the court of the Vatican, then up 
and up, stairs and inclined-planes, with occa- 
sional stops, to the galleries of the museums, 
through which you may race hours at winning a 
wager, or if you stop to look, the. guides and 
catalogues, and your own taste, will tell you 
what to wait on—but only long and repeated 
visits will make you feel at home here. There 
are the statues and pictures, the libraries of 
print and manuscript, the collections of Christian 
relics and inscriptions, the Etruscan and Egyp- 
tian museums, the Mosaic department, the 
courts and the gardens—all these joining St. 
Peter’s, its outside, inside, dome and subterra- 
neans—altogether a great colony of sights, which, 
to see well, you need to take a house in the 
neighborhood for the season. 

Oct. 8.—The Pinchio, you know, is the Bois 
de Boulogne, or Hyde Park of Rome, or more 
like the gardens of the Tuileries, if they were 
open to carriages. Here we meet the same nobs 
we met every day between Albano and Genzano 
—there are the Princes and Princesses O. P. and 
Q., and their train of satellites, revolving around 
each other in fixed orbits; and smaller orbs, 
happy as the man in the moon in their borrowed 
light, and still lesser stars, that make you won- 
der what they are; and there are the young 
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men and artists, who go to twirl their moustaches 
and see the pretty women; and the pretty wo- 
men, who go to see and be seen, and smile re- 
cognition on unknown beaux, and hear the band 
play; and the officers, who ride round and round 
the ring, to show their fine uniforms and shock- 
ing bad horsemanship; and the carriages, cabs, 
and coaches, that follow each others suite, full 
of feminines, meeting forever the same faces, all 
trying, with all their might, to look unconscious 
and unrecogfiizing, through a sly blink to catch 
the cut of each other’s and the princess’ new 
coat. Priests stroll among the flowers, or hang 
over the terraces; Propagandists, black, white, 
and copper-colored, in leading-strings; friars of 
all colors, cowled and uncovered, shod, sandaled 
and barelegged, bearded and shorn; deaf and 
dumb boys in rows, in little mens’ clothes, all 
by twos-and-twos, make their evolutions, look 
at the sunset, and time their walk to their hours. 

The Swiss, the French and Italian soldiers 
light each other’s cigars and leer at the nurses; 
the nurses dandle all kinds of babies—a renewal 
of the Pinchio’s population. It is the prettiest, 
the vainest, the silliest resort in Rome. Snobs, 
fashionables, flowers, fountains, lawns, graveled 
walks, pines, palms, obelisks, terraces—the zig- 
zag descent to the Piazza del Popolo, with trees, 
palaces, statues, fountains and obelisk again; 
the pines and cypresses figuring the architectural 
facade of the piazza side of the hill; the cres- 
cent of cypresses opposite; altogether, on and 
around, make you feel the Pinchio is the gem 
of modern Rome. But more beauty still is found 
in its setting. Yonder curls the Tiber, and be- 
yond lies the undulating chain of Monte Mario, 
now black with cypresses, now stooping down 
to the Vatican, then linking on to the Janiculum 
with its villas and pines, then losing itself be- 
hind the city on the campagna and the sea. 
Back are bits of distant blue mountains, and 
near by the bold pines of the Ludovisi villa, 
and adjacent the gardens and grounds of the 
French Academy or Villa Medici. Then there 
are Rome’s yellow roofs, alchemied over with 
gleam; and St. Peter’s dome, conjured into 
amethyst and gold; and the dome of the sky, 
scumbled over with the flame of the west; and 
the west, the glowing fire of Sol’s might, flicker- 
ing out in the ashes of evening. Some rosy, 
half-fledged clouds, Pheenix-like, wing away in 
the ineffable gray, shot anon with a star;’ then 
it is still—the carriages are gone, and you risk 
being locked in at the Ave Maria, if you linger. 

Coming home, we meet a procession of those 
masked chanters with candles, who follow the 
dead to the churches—a lugubrious train of thirty 
or forty, with pointed white hoods drawn over 
their heads, with three round holes in front, 
bound with red, for their noses and eyes, and 





long gowns and capes of the same white and red, 
like a line of blood-spirted ghosts howling in the 
twilight, and nodding their long flickering tapers 
to the measure of their howls. After these, come 
a score .of choristers, in short white crimped 
tunics, with long black gowns and square black 
caps—and then a long line of capuchin monks, 
uncowled and barelegged, with sandals and skull 
caps, and ropes round their coarse brown-gowned 
waists, all growling the same fearful profundis. 
Crucifixes, crosses and banners go before the gilt 
bier on which the dead lie, covered with gold 
cloth; and at the end of all trudges the inevita- 
ble bearer of the long box, long as himself, of 
rough boards, which I thought might be the 
coffin, but they told me it held the candles for 
the night. Death delivers his captives at once 
to Mother Church; the next morning the priests 
attend, the profundis chants, and then—not a 
friend by, or an eye to shed a tear on the bier, 
the mortal slough is shoved into a carriage, and 
trotted away to the cemetery. At least, this is 
the respectable way—dead-carts and public pits 
I have had no experience in. Below the over- 
gowns of the maskers, you catch glimpses of 
worldly straps and pants, and through their eye- 
holes detect secular glances on the world’s peo- 
ple passing by; they are laymen, who take cer- 
tain religious vows, such as praying at the Colos- 
seum and making these funeral processions. 
Their uniforms are white, green, or dust-color, 
according to their order; sometimes you meet 
one clashing about the streets with a hand-bell 
and a begging-bag—he may be some noble, doing 
penance, or a pious plebe, asking charity for 
some cause not otherwise provided for; at ail 
events, the mask keeps him in mystery, and you 
would give a half baioccho to peep into the eye- 
holes of his head sack. 

Thursday.—The weather is as fine as Italy can 
make; and this is the month for campagna 
excursions and mountain pic-nics, among the 
common people, who remain at their work all 
summer intown. The washerwomen, in particu- 
lar, embellish the bright Thursdays of October 
with carnival caps and holyday suits, and dance 
before their doors to the sound of castanets, or 
promenade in companies, on foot and in car- 
riages, about the city and without the walls. 
To-day we passed a party of strapping young 
women singing and swinging, six on the same 
seat, out and in, sidewise through an arch where 
they had hung their rope; some stood and others 
sat, but all sung, and sung lustily—the children 
applauding and dancing, and an old witch beat- 
ing the castanets on the ground. 

Friday.—We make calls. 

Rome, the Eternal City, and its Seven Hills, 
the Forum, Colosseum, Campagna, St. Peter’s, 
and the Vatican, collapse into nothingness, and 
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where they were, there lies puling a poor little 
foundling of gossip and scandal. 

‘*Mrs. A. has taken pills; Mrs. B., castor oil; 
Mr. C. rides regularly round the railing of the 
Pinchio, with the Pope on his back, and sends 
frequently to America new Madonnas just found 
in the Catacombs; the D.’s are coming this win- 
ter; Mr. E. thinks Mr. F. slights him, and tells 
Mr. G. that he himself is as earnest an artist as 
Mr. H., and has as good an eye for color; Mrs, 
I. hears Swedenborg read, and immediately the 
Rey. Episcopal Orthodox, Mr. J. K., comes to 
pray with her; Mr. L. has a sore eye, now it is 
out, now it is in, now he is dead, now alive and 
at work in his studio; Mrs. M. asks you to 
‘¢come in any time,” particularly at Christmas ; 
Mrs. N. chides you for not returning her last 
call; Mrs. O, fishes for her husband’s commis- 
sions, and wants to be introduced to all the 
forestieri you know; Mrs. P. says she is fishing 
too, for the profits of her gracious protection 
and patronage, and particularly for little Mary’s 
presents at New Years; the artists overdo each 
other’s praises; the wives ‘‘ just hint a fault and 
hesitate dislike ;”’ blind man’s buff and forfeits 
flourish beneath the flag of the union at the lega- 
tion receptions, and the wonder is, ‘‘ Who will be 
caught;’’ and so on and so forth, at each visit 
the catalogue of conversation is collated. We go 
up to the Qu’s apartment, at the top of the 
house—the entrance below is like a stable—stair 
well, Artesian-like, deep, damp, and dark—four 
cats and one turkey in one kitchen on the way ; 
all sorts of smells; rats, mice, fleas, cats, and 
turkeys, of no account; the carpets at the top 
are new, the rooms clean and sunny, and the 
flowers perennial on the baleony. A wine cellar 
is at the bottom; a grocer’s next; a printer’s 
next; a princess’ next; and our friend’s next— 
unconscious of her neighbors, as if she were on 
Teneriff’s top. The stairway is public and dirty 
as the street, and: under nobody’s care; a shoe- 
maker sits at the street-door below, with cigars 
on his tool-stand. There is no responsibility in 
the housekeeping; there are six silver spoons, 
andif more friends come in to tea, they exchange, 
or are invited to bring their own silver for an- 
other time; the broken cup-handles concern the 
padrona as well as the smoking chimney; our 
rents are paid in advance, and we expect no 
amelioration; considering ourselves uncommonly 
fortunate if our wood is not stolen or our wine 
evaporated by the hangers-on of the house. Our 
dinners come steaming hot, in tin tombs from 
the Trattoria, or the turkeys are roasted, heads 
on, at the public ovens: the windows are washed 
once a year; the painted ceilings never; the 
carpets escape whipping, and the sheets are 
changed at the beginning of each month. Yet 
I libel Rome in hinting that one may not be as 





much at home here as in London, Paris, or New 
York, if he will take the pains for it; even 
buckwheat cakes we have just brought to light; 
the markets are unrivaled in game, fish, flesh, 
and fowl—fruits and vegetables are abundant and 
cheap as you can desire, and the fleas can wapely 
be exorcised by care and flea powder. 

The fruit stands are piled with pomegranates, 
and saving the accidents, I brought one home 
large as my two fists—its peachy painted shell 
cracking open and revealing cranberry-colored 
juicy seeds, lying in honey-comb cells, making 
your mouth and eyes water with their beauty, 
and more still with their acidity, if you taste 
them. The sun is not hot enough here to 
cook in their sweetness, and somewhere nearer 
Jerusalem, we must wait to taste their lucious 
juicy coolness. While I was petting my pome- 
granate, and chatting with Y., along dashed a 
cavilier, by the Propaganda, with cock-tails in 
his hat, and a drawn sword in his hand. We 
looked back, another was following; the car- 
riages sided out of the way; the guards came 
up, the soldiers presented arms as they passed; 
then all fell on their knees in the street; my 
pomegranate, a good Catholic, fell too; Y. took 
off his hat, I picked up the pieces; and a coach 
hurried past with much red, black, and gold, 
and we caught a glimpse of the Pope, skull- 
capped, mild-faced, and venerable, in a white 
woolen gown, with rings on his fingers and bless- 
ings on their tips. 

Another coach, almost as rich, succeeded, with 
purple-gowned contents—and then came more 
of the brass-helmeted guards in jack boots and 
drawn swords. Black is the ecclesiastic color for 
horses, and no priest drives any other, but since 
some important council, ages past, the trappings 
are allowed to be red. The Pope’s footmen, 
three, behind, had modest liveries, red and black, 
of something of a Quaker cut; the whole cortege 
proceeded to the Quirinal—this being the first 
time since the revolution, that his holiness has 
ventured to quit the Vatican proximity of St. 
Angelo for his cooler summer quarters, except 
when out of Rome, at Castle Gondolfo, on the 
banks of Lake Albano, where the recreation of a 
white mule attends him, and that of asses, the 
cardinals; since the Pope must not surpass the 
equipment of his Divine Master, or the Princes 
of the Church aspire to the Pope’s certains in 
the saddle. 

Saturday.—A new hulla-balloo is come to put 
down my two little carpets. They are of the 
herring-bone pattern, with yellow diamonds in 
rows up the seams, and with faces bristling as a 
wild: boar’s back, and just about as soft and 
sweet. They are the pride of the padrona—the 


first she has ever had in the house—of Roman 
make and quality—those of England or France 
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being entirely beyond her means and imagina- 
tion. She feels I am hard in urging them down, 
now the weather is so warm, and cannot con- 
ceive how I find brick-floor dust uncongenial to 
my long black gowns. The master comes early 
with his troop, and move out my furniture; I 
write in the ante-room, mistified in dust, and 
lunch in the kitchen, which, for an Italian won- 
der, is large and clean, opening on to a loggia 
full of flowers, and the sitting-room of my im- 
maculately neat padrona. The master carpet- 
man is humpbacked, one-sided, and short, but 
dignified as AZsop, he commands the others by 
a wag of: the finger, and they yield a silent obe- 
dience, hitting the right nail on the head; when 
gradually sop settles into the great arm-chair 
and begins to cover anew my foot-stool. Of 
course, he is only amusing himself—he does not 
work—he wears a funnel hat and a coat—and the 
men greasy caps and shirts. 

From this dust and household bub-bub, we 
escape to the Etruscan museum. Passing by 
terra-cotta tombs, we look into earthern pots of 
brother-mortal ashes, old as the hills, here is a 
bas relief of human sacrifices, and there the gods 
are cutting up shines; vases of Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman art fill galleries and corridors; 
the cups, jars and pitchers are as interesting as 
the others; then there are museums of bronzes, 
statues, chariots, helmets, shields, caskets, fur- 
niture, and domestic utensils; ornaments of the 
finest wrought gold set with uncut stones, and 
necklaces and bracelets of the most exquisite 
workmanship, rifled from the tombs; remains of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and inscriptions and 
handwritings of nations and civilizations, coeval 
with our mythic ages. 

Sunday is full of blessed sun; it is summer in 
the still waters of life, purged of intenser heats, 
reposing in sweet ripe old age on the sturdier 
strength of autumn. The bells, a myriad choir 
are ringing—Rome’s dome is a belfry, and every 
breeze a tintinnabulous tongue on these bright 
festa mornings. But there are no Sabbath morn- 
ing bells for us—none but those ringing in child- 
hood’s memory, when we had on our néw shoes, 
and took our faded pocket-handkerchiefs and little 
Testaments and went early to the village Sun- 
day school and then to “meeting ;” so, following 
that early call, we assembled, two of us, and 
begged our blessings. Ecclesiasticism molts off 
as a dead skin, when not cherished by its in- 
stitutions, and then if any thing better remains 
afterward, it must find support in clinging 
to the True Vine, or be engrafted among its 
branches. 

At 12 o’clock, Marguritta, the kitchen vestal, 
brought in our lunch; the tea in the water-pot, 
the milk in the tea-pot, and the coffee in the 
milk-pitcher, for so she thinks it ought to be. 





Tea is an unknown luxury to her taste, though 
she dries all my tea-leaves and sells them again 
to the grocers; and so, unless you are pretty 
shrewd, and pretty sure of your vender, you will 
be puzzled to know who drank your tea last, or 
how many cooks before yours have dried its 
dregs; and sometimes you may be tempted to 
suspect that cigar nibs have conduced to its pe- 
culiar pungency—English, however, are rarely 
ever imposed upon so palpably, and only once in 
the country our teacups all remained undrained 
at supper. 

This afternoon, the blandest sky continuing, 
we directed our steps toward the tall pines in the 
Ludovisi Villa. The gate was provokingly ajar; 
the flunkey, at his post, provokingly impertur- 
bable in his smart finicled hat and embroidered 
coat and shiny buttons. I peered into cool alleys 
and scanned the tall trees, while flunkey repeated 
that the prince and princess were at home, and 
that no admissions were now allowed but on 
Thursdays, and then by written permissions from 
the Maestro di Casa of the Palazzo Piombino, in 
the Piazza Colonna, in the Corso, which could be 
obtained, perhaps, without difficulty. However, 
this rigmarole seemed rather dubious, and ad- 
journed sine die our projected pleasure. Perhaps 
I have my share of the villa already, in a con- 
stant, gratis, gracious view of its noble pines and 
solemn cypresses, bold and close, bounding my 
north horizon. Yet we could not, or I, at least, re- 
strain a little rising feeling of present disappoint- 
ment and a certain faith that if we could but 
catch a glimpse of the beautiful princess, whom 
we had met every day in the summer in the 
duke’s villa, or on the public promenade, and 
could just beckon her to the grille, and with a 
smiling prayer, beg her permission to scorn the 
flunkey, I must aver, I thought she would have 
welcomed us in; for she is the prettiest princess, 
I believe, in all Italy, where princesses are so 
plenty—young, fair, with a mellow complexion, 
dark eyes and brows, and lashes that lash your 
admiration beyond all hope of mercy. But, alas! 
she did not appear—and with a little sour grape 
feeling and an inkling that there might be as 
good fish in the sea as ever were caught, we 
halted at the next gate, close at hand, and read 
over one cornice, ‘‘ Prince ——,” somebody, and 
on another, in Latin, *‘ The Gardens of Sallust.” 
Here we rang again, and a bright-hearted wo- 
man, attended by two graceful hounds, came 
bounding down the lawn, and opened for us, and 
with smiles and cordial entreaties, bade us wel- 
come as strangers, and bade us examine the con- 
servatories of plants now open, and the courts 
and gardens of the modern grounds, and then 
pointed us the way to the ruined gardens and 
palaces of Sallust; and indeed, after the princely 
chilliness of the other gate greeting, she threw us 
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into a glow of delight with herself and her 
hounds, and all their charming surroundings. 
She came as a waitingwoman, but with her ma- 
tronly smiles and cordial grace, I suspected her 
to be a real princess, the silks and crinoline, and 
usual princely concomitants, shed off, and the 
good genuine heart habited in the homely habit 
of ‘‘love thy neighbor as thyself.” The hand- 
some palace, though princely, looked happy, 
surrounded by its conservatories, terraces, and 
vine-bound walls, winking and sparkling with 
small white blossoms. There are palm trees, and 
tropic shrubs, great callas and chaste lilies, hot- 
headed dahlias, oranges and beds of glowing 
autumn flowers. - Fountains spout and gurgle on 
the green; grottoes, tunnels, statues, columns, 
ruins, inscriptions commingle in the modern 
gardens—a charming colony, indeed, yet but a 
pigmy emigration of beauty from the antique 
gardens of Sallust, that lie within the agger of 
Tullius, just at the foot of these columned ter- 
races. We descend to the vegetable fields, 
where men are irrigating and women bundling 
lettuce and endive for the market, and cross 
over to the site of the villa and palace, and climb 
up a hill of ruins, buttressed by broken ‘brick 
walls and sections of vaulted chambers, and walk 
on the table-land above—healed-up ruins, planted 
with grapes and garlic—and look down on the 
grounds, heaving with bluffs of other ruins, 
where were temples, circuses, palaces, embellish- 





ed by Sallust for an imperial residence; now hid 
in cane-fields and tangled with clematis, old- 
men’s beard and savage weeds—now wrestling 
with the wild fig tree, or standing stark, half- 
high in bare sodden ground. From’ our height 
we look back on the summer home hills, and 
over on Rome, and sitting down, on a tuft of 
fennel, guess out the surrounding villas, and 
compare their pines and cypresses. The clouds 
blush at the sun’s sly stare—a rosy veil hangs 
between us and Frascati; Y. gathers up a hand- 
ful of tiny snail shells from the nodding grasses 
and thistle tops, and then by another steep path 
we go down to the valley of the ruins. Strug- 
gling against the red spikes of the blood root 
shrub, and breaking through thorny ramparts 
of the wild rose, we approximate fair brick walls 
with smooth reticulated finish, preserving, in 
spots, remnants of terra-cotta or stucco ornas 
ments; then again, pursuing a cane-shaded 
path, at the right, we find in its fastnesses, an 
arched temple, with niches, bereft of their sta- 
tues, smoked with late fires, and strewed with 
corn-husks; then, through more thickets of time 
past and time present, we emerge again to the 
endive and lettuce, and the men watering the 
beds, and the hags begging half baiocchi as we 
pass, and back to the conjugal hounds, without 
their fair keeper, who does not appear to claim 
her fee at the gate—thus maintaining to the end 
our impression of her distinction. 





> 
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Or all the varied reading which finds its way 
to our office, there is none to which we turn 
with greater pleasure than the foreign papers— 
of which we have, we are happy to say, a«full 
and very varied supply. Believing that our 
readers have the same taste, we have resolved in 
future to extract or translate from the latest 
Europeon papers, such articles or items as ap- 
pear readable, and least likely to reach the pub- 
lic through our cotemporaries. We refer, of 
course, not to abstracts of political news or 
‘‘war items,’’ but to the miscellaneous reading, 
in reference to literature, society and art, which 
is so generally welcome to the general reader. 

A late correspondent of the London Court 
Journal gives the following items, which will be 
read with interest by those who love to see, 
albeit at a distance, and philosophize over those 
little worlds of courts, and the events which 
form their life : 

“The new regulations of the Court of the 
Tuileries, which we have every reason to believe 





will be strictly adhered to, have given us much 
to talk and think about. By these new enact- 
ments, the resumption of trains, the ordonnances 
oficielles concerning the breadth of the embroi- 
dery—are regulated ; as the court etiquette of 
former days admitted of no confusion with re- 
gard to the rank and precedence of each lady on 
her presentation to the empress. These new 
edicts have given an extraordinary impetus to 
the activity of those ladies who have already, 
by privilege, the entrée to the court circle, while 
the anxiety manifested by those who are seeking 
it as a favor, has created an immense bustle and 
occupation in the various official salons, where 
this subject is always discussed at the greatest 
length. With this generation the old customs 
and ceremonies of the court are quite new, and 
the inexperience betrayed at the last reception, 
by the ladies, whose trains of regulation length 
were found too unwieldy to be raised with the 
grace and alacrity necessary to secure freedom 
of movement to the rest of the company, caused 
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much good-humored criticism and laughter. The 
decision also which has been proclaimed, con- 
cerning the right of presentation of foreign 
ladies, has been accepted without a murmur, as 
it is both worthy and consistent. Henceforth, 
as in the days of the Restoration, no foreign lady 
can be received, who has not acquired the right 
by previous presentation at the court of her own 
country, in which case the services of the ambas- 
sadress may be dispensed with—a presentation 
by that lady being regarded in the light of an 
official introduction, or special favor, to be shown 
only in the case of the wives of ministers, or 
other officers of the crown; in short, the cere- 
mony of presentation by the ambassadress will 
be regarded as an especial distinction conferred 
on those to whom it will be granted. The em- 
broiderers and jewelers are reaping a fine har- 
vest out of these new arrangements, as none of 
the former costumes will serve either for the 
style or breadth of the embroidery. The pat- 
terns given out by the master of the ceremonies 
we have seen. They are the same as those 
adopted at the court ceremonies of the First 
Napoleon—the rank of the wearer immediately 
visible, by the peculiar embroidery of the robe, 
the breadth of the design not, as some people 
have imagined, greater according to the eleva- 
tion of title, for the gold on the hem of the train 
worn by a duchess is absolutely narrow in com- 
parison with that of a baroness, and this greatly 
puzzles the ignorant, who wonder why the higher 
rank should not be entitled to the greater rich- 
ness. Another rule, which, we believe, is also 
to be henceforth strictly adhered to, is the dis- 
tribution of buttons to the intimates of the em- 
peror. According to the degree of friendship or 
intimacy experienced by his majesty for certain 
individuals about his person, he has hit upon a 
manner of expressing it most happy. Thus, to 
every man in office about the person of the em- 
peror was sent, as a present, at the new year a 
set of waistcoat buttons. These were composed 
of divers precious substances, whether gems or 
enamel; and much surprise was manifested at 
first when it was ascertained that in many cases 
the least favored had received the most valuable 
set of buttons. Thus M. de P., who is known as 
the great bugbear and croaker of the Tuileries, 
the béte notre of the empress, and chief bore of 
the emperor, astonishes his friends by the dis- 
play he is making of a set.of brilliants, which 
adorn the front of his white satin waistcoat like 
a sparkling river along his bosom, while the 
Count de V., known to be the bosom friend, and 
best-beloved companion of his majesty, was fain 
to put up with a set of Lemonier’s simplest coral 
mouches. The contrast excited some little won- 
der at first, but the secret has been discovered, 
and the good-humored ruse has diverted us be- 





yond measure. As it was an understood thing 
that the recipient of the emperor’s gift could not 
well appear at the Tuileries unless adorned by 
it, in compliment to the imperial donor, the deli- 
cacy of the distinction became evident at once. 
The buttons of emerald and diamond, of sapphire 
and ruby, could only be worn on great occasions, 
on public receptions, or special invitations in the 
evening, when the palace is open to all; while 
the coral and the amber, the enamel and the 
mother-of-pearl, may be donned on all occasions, 
whether of state ceremony or the strictest inti- 
macy; moreover, they can be adopted at all 
hours of the day, and yet be worn at night in 
full. dress, without appearing outré in one case, 
or negligé in the other. 

The marriage of Count Morney is declared at 
last, the official announcement made at the mai- 
rie of his arrondissement, being published this 
morning. The Princess Troubetzkoi, the chosen 
bride, is of great beauty and highly accom- 
plished.” (It is said of this lady that the em- 
press dowager wished to give her to the reigning 
Empress of Russia as one of her ladies, but the 
Empress Marie said she would have nothing to 
do with her, as she was ‘far, far too beautiful.” 
Her beauty must be almost miraculous, since 
persons of her own family speak of her as “ fear- 
fully beautiful.—Ep. Granam.) 

‘« Some busy tongues have declared her to be the 
natural daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
that hence arises her mysterious reception into 
the Palais d’Hiver, and the unvarying love and 
affection which the young Emperor of Russia 
has ever displayed toward her; while others 
again affirm that this favor on his part was only 
manifested in order to repair, as much as in his 
power, the extreme eloignement always evinced 
by the Empress Dowager toward receiving the 
young Princess at Court, and the marked manner 
in which the latter would be left out of all family 
réunions held on birthdays and name-days, when 
the whole of the imperal kinsfolk were always 
gathered together. However, time will, doubt- 
less, work out the rights of the young princess; 
and her transplantation to the genial soil of 
France, as the bride of the highest personage in 
the country after the emperor himself, will do 
much, we have no doubt, toward establishing her 
rank, her virtues, and her high deserts amongst 
her own countrymen, and cause them to wonder 
how it was they found not out all these merits 
before. It has been a matter-of note that, for 
the last year or so, M. de Morny has been look- 
ing out for a suitable parti, and various have 
been those assigned to him by rumor. The 
American lady, Miss Hutton, is said to have 
declined the proposition made to her by the 
Count upon the grounds of religion. | 
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‘¢ There has been but little news abroad during 
the week—one of the dullest, be it remarked, 
we ever remember to have experienced. Were 
it not for the curious coincidence remarked in 
the discovery made by M. Benoist Champy, of 
the wardrobe of the late Madame de V., which 
has set all our tables talking, and all our plates 
a-spinning, we should have but little to amuse 
our readers with. The late Marquise de V., 
who died buta short while ago, was a great 
believer in supernatural influences, and the com- 
plete and entire conciousness which the departed 
soul possesses of the doings of those beloved 
ones who stay behind upon this earth. Her 
daughter, the Countess de Bondy, wife of a for- 
mer prefect of the Seine, has always shared in 
this belief, and has been one of the most ardent 
followers of the spirit-rapping and table-turning 
sect throughout Paris. Madame de V., who had 
emigrated to Germany during the horrors of the 
revolution, had left an immense quantity of laces, 
jewels, and wearing apparel in the hands of a 
faithful servant, who was commissioned to realize 
all these valuables, and follow her to the country 
where she had taken refuge. But the poor 
Marquise de V., waited long without hearing 
the smallest tidings of her domestic, and then 
learnt, to her great consternation, that, shortly 
after her departure, the servant, accused of 
having favored the emigration of his mistress, 
had been condemned by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and executed. No tidings were ever 
obtained of the jewels and articles of value left 
in the domestic’s care, and the grief of the 
marquise was increased tenfold upon learning 
that the faithful creature might have bought a 
long delay from execution, and perhaps a remis- 
sion of the sentence altogether, had he consented 
to pay the bribe by which these things were 
obtainable by persons of inferior order at that 
time. The marquise knew well enough that, by 
the sacrifice of one half of the valuables con- 
tained in the box she had left in the charge of 
her servant, any favor might have been extorted 
from the corrupt members of the tribunal at 
that identical moment. But the man died, and 
made no sign; the jewels were given up for lost 
by the whole family, except by the marquise her- 
self, who always maintained that the spirit of 
her faithful friend would never suffer this wrong 
to be done to those he loved so well; that the 
jewels were, doubtless, concealed by his hand; 
and that, wherever they might be, she was quite 
sure they would come back some day or other 
into the family, as soon as ever the spirit should 
have expiated the sins committed in the flesh, 
and possess the power of restoring them to those 
for whose sake he had suffered so much care and 
trouble, and a cruel and untimely death, Time 
passed on, however; the Marquise de V., re- 





turned in due course to France, the circumstances 
of the family much reduced, and her whole soul 
bent on the recovery of the jewels, which she 
looked upon as destined to restore their shat- 
tered fortunes. The Hotel de V., which had 
been sold and sold again, was submitted to a 
regular search, through the courtesy of the pro- 
prietors, but no trace was discovered of the 
missing treasure. Every haunt which was known 
to have been frequented bythe old servant was 
likewise investigated, but with no better success, 
until the Marquise de V., herself was compelled 
to give up the search in despair, and to own 
herself beaten. A few years ago she died, leaving 
the small fortune she possessed to her grand- 
daughter, Madame de F., but ‘‘the jewels and 
property, still concealed and unrecovered, con- 
tained in an old oak chest encased with Beauvais 
tapestry,” she left to her great grandchild, just 
born, to be considered as a wedding’ present 
whenever she should marry, and a contribution 
to her corbeitle from one who, although in another 
world, would look down with delight to see her 
happy. This singular will had often been the 
subject of sad pleasantry in the family, and 
fluring the pre-occupation of the busy time of 
the young lady’s wedding preparations, now 
making at this moment, have been alluded to 
more than once. One day at the beginning of 
last week, the bridegroom came at an early hour 
to fetch, according to custom, the young lady’s 
mother to aid him in the choice of the jewels 
and costumes, the furs and laces, which consti- 
tute the component parts of a marriage corbeille 
in Paris, when, just as they were ready to start 
on their agreeable errand, a visit from M. Benoist 
Champy was announced. The gentleman was 
unknown to the family, and great was the sur- 
prise, nay, the awe, with which they listened to 
the explanation of his mission. It is he who 
has just bought the houses in the Faubourg 
Poissonitre, where stood in former days the 
spendid Hotel de V., it is by his orders that the 
extensive demolitions are now going forward 
there—and that very morning, he being present 
at the time, the workmen had dislodged from a 
recess, built up in an old wall, where it had 
evidently lain for years, an oaken chest covered 
with. Beauvais tapestry, which on opening he 
had found to belong to the former proprietor of 
the soil, the Marquise de V. On the top, within 
the lid, was found a statement in the handwriting 
of Madame de V’s., servant, describing the cir- 
cumstances under which he had been induced to 
to conceal the chest, and a list of the various 
articles it contained. Needless to say that every 
article was found untouched, and some of the 
garments so fresh and jaunty, that, but for the 
old fashion of their make, they might be thought 
to have been worn but yesterday. Malle. de F., 
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will, it is said, appear on her wedding day in a 
white brocade taken from the chest; add, out of 
reverence and respect for her deceased ancestor, 
has peremptorily refused to consent to the reset- 
ting of the diamonds, or the alteration of the 
furs, which figure at the exhibition of the trous- 
seau, with the trunk in which they have so long 
lain concealed, as well as the letter by which 
they were accompanied. The gay and fashion- 
able crowds who have been attracted by the sight 
could scarcely escape the feeling of awe with 
which the family is inspired, and none can help 
owning that ‘‘there are indeed more things be- 
tween heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy.” 

An impudent Russian literary quack—one Ivan 
or John Golovin—having succeeded in obtaining 
insertion in the London Athenzum of some 
abuse of America and the Americans, in which 
he accuses the latter of physical and mental de- 
terioration. Mr. Squier attacks the assailant 
in the same journal and fairly crushes the fellow 
with the following note, which, as the editor of 
the Atheneum laconically observes * tells its own 
story.” : 

**Mr. Ivan Golovin stated, as an illustration 
of American intolerance, that the press of the 
Messrs. Harper had been destroyed by a New 
York mob, because that establisment had repub- 
lished Mr. Dicken’s ‘American Notes,’ and this is 
what he is called upon to substantiate—no difficult 
matter, if the statement be true. Instead of 
doing this, however, the Muscovite Arrowsmith 
goes off in another paroxyism about ‘small 
heads.” Why, the man was told, at the outset, 
that he might have it all his own way on this 
point, and about ‘the human principles’ of Ger- 
mans, if he would only stick to the issue, and 
tell us when the establishment was destroyed by 
& mob, and the circumstances connected with 
the affair, But Mr. Golovin’s cuttle-fish expe- 
dient shall not avail him; he shall not escape 
the consequence of his unscrupulousness. Let 
him substantiate his charge, or submit to be re- 
garded, as he certainly will be regarded, if he 
fails in this respect, as the promulgator, if not 
the author, of a falsehood. Either some one 
has imposed upon the credulity of Arrowsmith- 
oviteh, or his story is a coinage of his own brain; 
it matters little which, for it is simply untrue 
that the press of the Messrs. Harper was ever 
destroyed by a mob, at any time, or on any pretext. 
I have now done with Ivan Golovin. E. G. 8.” 


The sympathy with which the English regard 
the manner in which certain republicans lionize 
such foreign counts and nobles as they can 
catch, is well hit off in the following ungracious 
paragraph from the Court Journal: 





“Two English swindlers, calling themselves 
‘Lord Arthur John Hudson, and Sir Charles 
Miller,’ have been practicing successfully on the 
credulity and tuft-hunting tendencies of the re- 
publicans’ of Pittsburgh, United States. They 
were arrested, to the satisfaction of their nume- 
rous victims.” 

*“«Tt seems that General Tom Thumb was qui- 
etly installed in Manager Smith’s box at Drury- 
lane, not long ago, adjacent to the stage. While 
wrapt in admiration of the splendid scenery of 
‘*“Margery Daw,” one of the Clowns seized Tom, 
without a moment’s warning, and before the 
general had recovered from his surprise, ‘he was 
placed upon the stage, surrounded by fairies, 
and the clown had announced to the audience 
that he had placed before them the original Tom 
Thumb. The applause was deafening as the 
little general, with some degree of confusion, 
made one of his most graceful bows, with cap 
in hand, and toddled back to the manager’s box, 
from which he had been so unceremoniously ab- 
stracted.” 

The Bath Chronicle has the following: « * As 
the Prince of Wales and his tutor were traveling 
lately, ineog., in the west of England, the land- 
lord of a certain hotel, having reason to expect 
a visit from his royal highness, prepared his 
best rooms in his best style, and then waited day 
by day in feverish anxiety. One afternoon a 
gentleman and youth arrived at the hotel, and 
asked if rooms could be had for the night. All 
the servants were in a bustle immediately, for 
the landlord was sure he discerned the young 
prince and his tutor in the newly arrived travel- 
ers. So the best rooms were speedily given to 
the guests, and every possible comfort was added 
to make them happy, while the landlord, with a 
certain knowing look of bland satisfaction, be- 
haved to his royal visitor with the utmost defer- 
ence, and yet without any open acknowledgment 
of his rank, as he knew it: was desired to keep 
this concealed. Later in the evening, and when 
almost every room in the house had been filled, 
there arrived three more travelers, two gentle- 
men and a boy. When they asked for bed- 
rooms the landlord said, ‘Very sorry, gentle- 
men, we have only room for two of your party, 
but perhaps we can manage to make up a bed 
for the young gentleman on the sofa.” ‘This 
was done, and in the morning it was found that 
the youth who had slept on the ‘shakedown’ 
was the heir of the crown of England, while the 
boy who occupied the bed meant for the prince, 
was only Master , traveling with his father.” 

We presume that the young ‘royal gent” 
was not seriously injured, by being obliged to 
‘rough it” for once. 
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SprING 1s coming !-—Yes, far off as she may be, 
dim as her form is, well nigh lost in the shadewy 
blue; faint as the notes of her song are in the cold 
distance, we etill trace that form—we know that it 
draws nearer and nearer—and we are sure that that 
voice is waking music, and not the ringing of the 
storm-bells of winter heard in dreams. Hurrah for 
a fine day! We have thrown open the window for 
the first fine day—we have seen the first crocus, 
ordered a spring suit, begun a small-poem and have 
eaten shad. This is the new year of the old world 
when Adonis rises with the blue violet from his 
winter trance, where he lay in cold beauty by the 
side of Proserpine, the fearful Queen of Night, and 
leaps to the warmer embrace of the foam-born 
Aphrodite, the eternal divinity of light, loveliness, 
and life. 

The reader will pardon the slight promiseuousness 
and somewhat vivid variety of ideas in the above. 
The shadowy blue, spring shad, crocuses, new 
clothes, Venus and Adonis, violets, church-bells and 
foam do mix up rather oddly, that’s a fact—“but 
thin consider the timptation, yer riverince !” think 
of the first real spring weather and your particular 
friend in Graham, under the influence of its deli- 
ciously delicate delirium! Remember that for 
thousands of years all the symbolism of religion, 
all the vivid influences of Poetry and Art turned 
upon that one miracle of fresh life and renewed 
beauty, the Birth of Spring, and you will not blame 
one of its last devotees for experiencing a twinge of 
its poetry, and its lyrical disorder of ideas. Why, 
for three centuries the whole brotherhood of Minne- 
singers and Troubadours sang only of spring weather 
and love, and yet the world never grew tired of list- 
ening to them—and never will. 

Besides, what was born in the piano will never 
come out of the bassoon, and no one ever picked 
potatoes from peach trees yet. It was only the other 
day, sir, that the chief old fogy of the London 
Illustrated Times, gave us personally such a top- 
dressing and Dutch-uncle lecturing for our gro- 
tesque style, and miscellaneous American manner of 
mixing things up promiscuously, that we resolved 
to be a little more orderly for a while, and keep step 
with the regular rub-a-dub musie which rr follows. 
But the tree grows according to its soil—(c’est son 
métier, as Baron Rothschild said of his oaks)—and 
having quite forgotten the good advice of our “ Eng- 
lish Monitor,” we have gone on, on the good old plan 
of “out of sight, out of mind”—intending to do 
pretty much in future as‘the reader of Graham shall 
please—trustirg that “hard ties will never come 
again, no more’—illustrated or otherwise, 

Talking of Spring—we said something about it, 
didn’t we ?—puts us in mind of its first symptom in 
Philadelphia—the apparition of flowers and their 
attendant dealer at the corner of Ninth and Chest- 
hut streets. They are visible from where we write— 





a fortunate thing for them, says an attendant friend, 
as it gets them a “notice” gratis—but a far more 
fortunate thing for us, who love the sight of real, 
growing blossoms as we do that of bright eyes and 
rosy lips—and who have not seen a flower for six 
months that was not surrounded with lace paper, 
entwined in a wreath, or buried in a fancy basket. 
We except the single camelias which are peddled 
about the halls of the Girard House—beautiful 
snow-white captives, without a trace of blush— 
odalisques yearning for a purchaser—superb sultana 
flowers, with about as much in common with fresh 
spring garden-flowers as a splendid prima donna 
“made up’ for La Traviata has in common, sir, 
with your first young love—that sweet little violet 
girl—as she was when you met her in the country, 
long years ago—and worshiped without a tear! 

Talking of flowers—who says that the Chinese 
are an unpoetical race? As we write, there lies on 
our paper a late gift from a dear one—an exquisite 
objet de fantasie—which, for want of a better name, 
we shall call a flower censer, and which is still per- 
fectly Chinese. Have you ever seen a flower-censer, 
madame ?—they are beautiful things, and when you 
next have a cousin going to Canton, be sure and 
order one, with the invariable fan and yellow silks. 
Ours is of two separate pieces of ivory, hollow 
within, daintily carved, and covered with tracery, 
and intended to contain one or two fragrant flowers, 
the portion of it which is not covered with carved 
leaves and buds, being pierced with innumerable 
fine openings, through which the perfume is breathed. 
A pretty idea, though Chinese. But, madame, you 
doubtless remember that flowers and perfumes were 
of great importance in the old Religion of Nature 
and Beauty—and though Buddhism. be only a har- 
dened residuum of the faith, it at least inculcates a 
species of bouquet-morality on the children of the 
Flowery Kingdom, 

Flowers bring us to violets—and violets of course 
take us directly back to Italy, and set us down not 
far from Florence, and near a monastery which we 
were wont to visit, long, long ago. Now the worst 
thing about the monastery of which we speak was, 
that no woman was permitted to come within ten 
feet of its walls—which was the very worst thing, in 
our humble opinion, which could be said of any 
place—and the best thing, that the quadrangle in 
its midst was one mass of violets. So strong was 
their scent that every thing about the house was— 
to coin a word—violée. Nothing was safe from the 
delicate, insinuating odorous intrusion, which took 
the senses captive, bearing them away in triumph 
to Flower-Ghost-Land, where Lady Flora rules. 
We borrowed a book once from one of the monks, 
and in less than three hours the atmosphere of our 
parlor might have been sliced into three weeks of 
spring—as springs run in these regions. Singular 
as it may seem, it is still true, friend reader, that the 
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Florentine ladies cannot endure the scent of violets. 
Their sensitive organizations shrink at such power- 
ful odors. Perhaps this was the reason why they 
were excluded from the monastery in question. But 
what renders this still stranger, is the wonderful 
fact that though they “double up” at violets, they 
manifest no repugnance whatever at encountering 
far more indifferent odors, as they invariably do 
when promenading along the badly-cleaned streets 
of beautiful Italy! But talking of flowers, we have 
thought that the editor who penned the following 
must, at one time or another, have been jilted— 
just a little: 

‘A coquette treats a lover like a bouquet—carries 
him about a certain time for amusement or show, 
and then picks him quietly to pieces.” 

All very well. But let us match the picture— 
which we do with a few lines by a friend: 

“A roué treats a conquest as a lady does a new 
carpet—shows her at first with pride to all his 
friends, and ends by continually trampling her un- 
der foot.” 

There, hang those sketches upon memory’s wall! 

vocal Thoughts like the following are born of music, 
and should float half-defined through the mind when 
listening to its most exquisite breathings—they 
hardly bear the cold prose of type. M. P., we wel- 
come you to a corner of Graham : 

MUSIC—IN THE MANNER OF JEAN PAUL. 


’ God be thanked for so divine a gift as music. The 
dialect of angels, its echo floated down to us through 


the pearly gates, and, listening to its magic voice, . 


man gained a glimpse of Paradise. 

Nature caught the sound, as it was borne earth- 
ward, on the light wings of the zephyrs, and taught 
it to her innumerable orchestra. 

So now, at the gentle hour of twilight, or in the 
dewy noon of night, when the eyes of the stars are 
gazing into ours, we hear its thrilling voice, and 
again when the fingers of the wind sweep the chords 
of the forest boughs, and “ the rivers become harp- 
strings to the cathedral hymn of many waters,” we 
listen to its voice, and drink in its melody, until our 
hearts are full, and Earth becomes althost like 
Heaven, And man, he, too, learned the heavenly 
strain—for, leaning his ear on Nature’s heart, and 
listening to its varying vibrations, his soul became 
identified with hers, and in the bewitching strains 
of stringed instruments, the deep, soul-stirring mu- 
sic of the ponderous organ, and, above all, in the 
exquisite melody of the human yoice, we behold 
how apt a pupil he became. 

But if this earth-melody be but the echo, the 
shadow, how enchanting a thing must be the reality, 
the substance. 

Ah, me! what must Heaven be, where every 
thought is melody, every word a music gem, and 
the tuning of each harp a glorious symphony. What 
must it be where such thoughts embody themselves 
in such words, such words into harmonies, and ten 
thousand, thousand harp strings vibrate to the same 
enrapturing strain? Surely this alone were enough 

© make a Paradise. Yes, and when I hear music 
now, and dream of what I hope to hear, when my 





soul is filled with strange and undefined longings 
for something higher even and sweeter than earth- 
melody, then, oh, then it is, I fain would plume my 
wings and soar away there, where all is one eternal 
song. M. P. 
somes The following is a fine old specimen of the 
rococo, short-waisted and puff-haired school of poetic 
architecture : 
BIRTH OF A DIMPLE. 
Cupid, near a cradle creeping, 
Saw an infant gently sleeping; 
The rose that blushed upon its cheek 
Seemed a birth divine to speak. 
To ascertain if earth orheaven 
To mortals this fair form had given— 
He, the little urchin simple, 
Touched its chicek, and left a dimple. 


Damon and Phillis—is’nt it pretty! For really 
fine poetry, commend us however to the Omahaw 
Nebraskian (promising title, that!) which sports a 
poet, who is however as indolent as ever a poet could 
well be—Thompson himself, who never got out of 
bed until he had a motive for so doing, could not 
have been lazier. Listen to his views of early rising. 


LYING ABED IN THE MORNING. 


I love to rove in the shady grove, 
Where gentle zephyrs are floating; 
I love to sit at the festive board, 
Where fowls and ven’son are smoking. 
I love to gaze at the golden blaze, 
Where Sol the west is adorning— 
But this I love far better than all— 
To lie abedin the morning! — 


That poets should sing of the joys of spring, 
Is not in the least surprising; 

But I can’t conceive why a man should weave 
A sonnet to early rising. 

Though Franklin old, was a sage, I’m told, 
I can’t go with him in scorning 

The blissful scenes in the land of dreams— 
When lying abed in the morning. 

I love to lie, when the sunbeams shy, 
Come peeping through the curtains; 

When phantoms bright regale the sight, 
With visions of coffee and muffins. 

When the bird’s loud trill from the distant hill, 
The chorus of nature is joining— 

If there’s aught below can banish woe, 
Tis lying abed in the morning. 

Let those who choose, retire to snooze, 
When the ducks and chickens are going, 

And rub their eyes when forced to rise 
At chanticleer’s dismal crowing; 

They lose the sight of the gorgeous night, 
And spend their days in yawning— 

Till midnight damp, I’}] burn the lamp, 
And lie abed in the morning. 


Very good—of its kind—Mr. Wyndham Flitter in 
Albert Smith’s novel of the Pottleton Legacy de- 
clares that early rising is one of the things worth 
living for, and the Omahaw man seems fully to agree 
with.him. The statistical philosophy of a contribu- 
tor to the New York Picayune agrees in the main 
with our Nebraska friend, if we are to put faith in 
the following highly interesting and important facts 
which he has compiled: 

TIME WASTED IN EARNING A LIVING. 


“Several of our cotemporaries have lately occu- 
pied themselves with statistical articles, showing 
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the loss of time and money which is incurred by 
chewing tobacco, smoking cigars, and drinking rum. 
We, desiring not to be behind the age, intend to pre- 
sent the public with a few statistics as to the amount 
of time which is wasted in earning a living. 

“As a general rule, we may say that men of busi- 
ness spend about nine hours per day in their stores, 
which, with three quarters of an hour occupied in 
going down town, and the same time in returning 
home, would make ten hours and a half per day. 
Ten hours and a half per day for six days in the 
week is sixty-three hours, to which being added 
twelve hours for Sunday, (the whole of that day 
being usually devoted to thinking of the store,) gives 
seventy-five hours per week, 3,900 hours per annum ; 
and supposing a man to live three seore and ten 
years, and devote fifty of those years to business, we 
have the fearful result of 195,000 hours in a life time 
wasted in earning a living; 195,000 which he might 
have loafed at the owners grocery. Allowing 15 
minutes as the time necessary for drinking a whis- 
key punch, we find that aman of seventy years of 
age, who has spent fifty of them in business, might 
have drank 780,000 whiskey punches—or allowing 
half an hour for smoking a cigar, he might have 
smoked 290,000 cigars. Calculating a little less for 
a chew of tobacco, he might have masticated 585, 
000 quids of the Indian weed, and that without en- 
croaching in any way on his present hours of recre- 
ation. 

“ Looking upon it in a more literary point of view, 
we shall find that in fifty years wasted in earning a 
living, a man might have read 2,340,000 hymns, or 
he might (allowing a day per vol.) have read 19,500 
volumes of Bonner’s History of the United States, 
or if blest with a strong constitution he might have 
perused 6 vols. of Abbott’s History of Napoleon. 

“Tf, however, we suppose the man to have in- 
dulged in the vice of earning a living to only a 
limited extent, consuming only half the time we 
estimated in our calculation, which would be five 
and one-fourth hours per day, and he had devoted 
the remaining five and one-fourth to miscellaneous 
pursuits, he might have had the following list of 
employments by the time he reached the age of 
seventy. 

“He might have read one volume of Abbott’s 
History of Napoleon. 

“He might have read 6,250 volumes of Bonner’s 
Child’s History of the United States. 

“He might have sung 205,000 hymns. 

“He might have chewed 48,750 quids of tobacco. 

“He might have smoked 42,500 cigars. 

“He might have drank 75,000 punches. 

“He might have had this vast array of enjoyment 
and still earned a living, with the consolation in his 
old age of having lived a jolly life and being a 
wiser but no better man.” 


There is some fun poked at statisticians in that 
calculation. 


voesee Amusing to hear an editor abuse the Eastern 
Monthly Magazines when his columns are full of 
scraps which first appeared years ago in those very 
publications. “ We always throw them into the 
waste paper corner.” Do you indeed? Then all we 
can say is that your office boy gets better reading 
than your subscribers. 


asened The London Illustrated News, of January 31, 
contains an exquisite wood engraving, after a picture 
by the celebrated artist, Wehnert, representing a 
scene in Boker’s poem of the “‘ Ivory Carver,”—the 
finest art poem in existence. Wehnert has an un- 
erring taste in selecting subjects, and in the present 


instance he appears to have accomplished a master- 
piece. A miracle worker in lights, and the subtle 
mysteries of chiaro-oscuro, he possesses also the 
more vigorous and truthful faculty of readily grasp- 
ing the characteristic and idiomatically true points 
of an idea, and of setting them forth with astonish- 
ing fidelity to nature, He is evidently in that happy 
equilibrium between wsthetic philosophy and truth 
to nature, which alone can produce classic artists of 
the highest possible order, 


veveee Lhe poor family of the reigning house of 
Oude—recently robbed of a kingdom by “John 
| Company,” as the East India Company is called— 
| are to receive for their loss 150,000 pounds sterling, 
| per annum, in perpetuity—and other little perqui- 
sites. Well, we’d endure robbery for—say half of 
that. 





evseet Graham’s call for contributions to the curi- 
osities, has at least produced some rather curious 
contributions. Take, for instance, the following by 
one who signs himself “ Montmorency Hilarion de 
Bumblesticke,” and who furthermore promises “ to 
keep going until arrested,” 


LINES TO ALL THE LADIES. 
“ Non piu mesta.”—Cenerentola. 
Oh! very beautiful are ladies tall— 
Say five feet eight—or nine— 
They rise like towers o’er a city wall, 
Their eyes like beacons shine, 
Warning or guiding venturous crafts aright, 
Presaging joys (or sorrows) out of sight— 
Pointing straight up to heaven—(that’s Love, you know !) 
But ever whispering, “mind how you row?” 
No less do lovely litile ladies please— 
Say four feet four—or five— 
Plump, passionate, and pretty—those are P's 
For any duck alive. 
Oh! any man may stoop—and that with pride— 
To maidens short and small, 
And only hurt his heart, I’m satisfied, 
Even if he gets a fall. 
The muslin!—oh! the muslin!—bless its soul! 
I’ve loved it from a boy— 
And still my heart glows like a Lehigh coal, 
And flames with wondrous joy, 
Whene’er I hear it rustling round my room, 
Awake or in my dreams, j 
In mystic twilight’s love-fast-ripening gloom, 
Or bright in morning beams. 


“ Hilarion” needs looking after—if he keeps on in 
that style long, he will have all the girls writing to 
him. ‘“ Been to Californy—havn’t ye?” 


sepees Our colored citizens are a remarkable body of 
individuals—especially in their use of language, It 
is not long since we heard of a servant’s remarking 
of her late mistress that ‘(she was very much com- 
posed upon by de cook ;” and we remember the peals 
of laughter, in court, when a colored youth in remon- 
strance to a charge, said, “ Wall, judge, I muss reely 
omit dat”—meaning, however, that he admitted the 
aceusation.. The following from the Philadelphia 
Daily Sun is also quite characteristic :-— 


“QuarTER SEesstons—Judge Conrad—Catharine 
Emery was convicted of arson, in setting fire to a 
house in Currant Alley, occupied by Lewis Gasper, 
colored. Recommended to mercy. 
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' 
“One of the witnesses in this case spit out some 


highfalutin language. She said she did not get 
home until the fire had deceased.” 

The deceased are generally spoken of as ashes, so 
that, after all, the witness had poetic correctness, if 
not grammar, on her side—or rather in her mouth. 


seneie A friend, who loves good old jests, copies the 
following for us from the Portfolio, a magazine pub- 
lished some thirty years ago in this city. They are 
worth reviving. 
EPITAPH 
On Jonathan Lid, who was killed October 15, 1776, near the 
White Plains, on the Brunz River, N. Y. 
Amidst the clash of arms I came 
Here, from Holmes’ Hole— 
On this rude spot, unknown to fame, 
Time fixed my mortal goal. 
"Twas here we met the foe, and I, 
Unluckily, was shot— 
Reeling, I heard my comrades cry. 
‘Dear me! Lid’s gone to Pot!” 


HOW TO GROW RICH. 
Two tradesmen, in converse, were striving to learn 
What means to make use of, great riches to earn; 
A friend who sat near them, advised with a smile, 
“Live on half your income, and live a great while!” 


oveions The Lehigh Register, published at Allentown, 
Pa., has recently published some very excellent 
‘Descriptive Letters of a Whaling Voyage, ete.,” 
containing admirable sketches of incident and cha- 
racter. One touch in the article of Jan. 11, struck 
us as decidedly superior. The writer, after describ- 
ing the very narrow escape of a poor old black cook 
from a shark, adds in his diary :— 


“Tt has had a good effect upon him, as up to that 
day the poor innocent fellow would remain seated 
upon his chest for hours, with his eyes intently fixed 
upon the pages of a well-thumbed Bible, although 
unable to read a syllable.” 


Poor old fellow! 


sein It is singular what a professional view people 
are wont to take of things. Our broker friend, D., 
says of the Burdell case, that if it had been a great 
steck failure, he could have understood the excite- 
ment—‘ Why, sir, when Jake Little caved in, it 
didn’t make half the fuss” —while the N. Y. Clipper, 
a sporting sheet, of course, declares in amazement 
that “the press couldn’t have devoted more attention 
to it, if the matter had been a prize fight!” On 
which subject a cotemporary has also something to 
say :— 

EACH HIS OWN WAY. 


“Tt is not long since we encountered somewhere, 
in the endless sea of exchanges which the mails keep 
in continual motion, a story of an individual whose 
mission was to manufacture sausages, and who ac- 
complished it so perfectly that he finally saw sau- 
sages in all things, and was sure, sooner or later, in 
every conversation, no matter what the subject might 
be, to introduce them associatively. Thus, when a 
friend spoke of the Crimean war, he at once won- 
dered whether it would not be a good idea to send a 
cargo of sausages ‘out there;’ fine weather, in his 
opinion, was such as best suited ‘chopping and fill- 
ing,’ while he wept for his wife, when she died, as 
the best assistant he had ever had in his business. 

“We have been frequently reminded of this indi- 


vidual during the late excitement on the subject of 
the Burdell murder. While discussing, and it may 
be, appreciating it in all its horror and mystery, we 
could not but observe that each person generally 
contrived to discover in it some peculiar point, the 
consideration of which best suited his or her peculiar 
or habitual line of thought. Fortunately, the case 
presents a tolerably wide range of thought. Every 
investigation has brought up a character or incident 
contrasting singularly with the rest, and the associa- 
tions of the parties concerned range over a remarka- 
bly varied field, even for that very varied field, New 
York. 

“Rich man, that Burdell—wasn’t he?’ inquires 
a gentleman, whose forte in life is the collection of 
the root of all evil. ‘Say he was worth eighty or 
a hundred thousand dollars, don’t they? Ah! it’sa 
hard case for a man to be killed when he’s comforta- 
bly off. But that’s the way of it, sir—that’s the way 
of it. Whenever a man gets a little o’ something, 
they’re always after him—they are.’ And with this 
view of the case, Croesus thinks whether he could be 
treated in that manner, and if he were, whether the 
papers would give him full credit for all the stocks, 
real estate and mortgages which he is worth. 

“<«T wonder if Mr, Snodgrass was engaged to 
either of the Misses Cunningham,’ says a young lady, 
‘and which of the two was it; for I’m sure it must 
have been one of them, and they do say he was very 
atientive—and only to think of Miss Helen Cunning- 
ham’s coming into court and giving her testimony, 
dressed so neat and becoming—it was so proper of 
her—don’t you think so? Oh, it would be worth 
while just to know if the other Miss Cunningham 
had a beau, too—he must have felt so awful, if he 
was in court, and she there, and all the world look- 
ing at her, and those horrid artists sketching her 
face—oh, my—just suppose, Cousin Jane, that you 
had killed somebody, now, and Mr. Smith—’ 

“ «By the way, talking of that Burdell case,’ says 
a musical amateur, ‘I should like to hear that Snod- 
grass play on the banjo. Did you observe what a 
comfort music seemed to be to him, and how much he 
wanted his banjo when he was arrested? Wonder if 
he would give concerts if he should ever get off? Don’t 
suppose, of course, that he will—but for my own 
part, am inclined to believe that a man who has mu- 
sic in his soul, even if it’s nothing better than banjo 
music, never could be guilty of going in for such ter- 
rible deeds.’ 

“*What strikes me,’ observes some eccentric 
seeker for such wonders as might figure in Notes and 
Queries, ‘is, that there is always a shoe or a shoe- 
string, or something of the sort, in all these horrible 
deeds. There was that man, Farrel, stopped to tie 
his shoe-string on the step the night of the murder, 
and so learned ever so much that was horrible; and 
I think it was stopping to tie Ais shoe-string or 
brush his boot, or something, that caused Robe- 
spierre to stop at a low Radical meeting, which first 
turned his thoughts into a bloody direction; and 
there was the horrible Roman butcher, Caligula, who 
got his name from wearing shoes with strings in ’em, 
like a common soldier; and it was only the other day 
that I read the horrible story of the old woman of 
Eisenach, in Germany, who was strangled by.a thief, 
with shoe-strings. Isn’t it wonderful that there 
should always be something of the kind in all such 
dreadful affairs ?’ 

“ «What J look at in the business,’ remarks a su- 
perstitious person, ‘is the name of the street— Bond 
street. Now, don’t that sound like an ill omen? 
Don’t Scripture speak against bonds, and ain’t the 
name @ clear declaration of being in evil power? 
You don’t catch me a-living in a bond of any kind— 
not while J can help it. Besides, I heard say that 
there’s a Wise Woman here that knows all about it, 
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and she declares that she knows, by the art of sky- 
romantics and astrohumgullogy, that Dr. Burdell 
killed himself by means o’ suicide, and Mrs. Gape 
told me this very morning that they say the earth- 
quake is sent as a judgment on us for the dreadful 
deed.’ 

“« Well,’ cbserves an ingenious man of a mechani- 
cal turn, ‘I wish that I could have the executing 
the criminal, whoever it is. I was just thinking up 
this morning a little improved combination of the 
guillotine and garotte, to be worked in connection 
with strychnine and sudden exhaustion of air from 
a mammoth receiver. I would guarantee to utterly 
extinguish the last trace of life in the 1-192804 of 
a second. Yes, sir, humanity above all things, as 
the druggist said when he anointed the bullets with 
a healing mixture before he went to battle.’ 

“*VYes,’ observes a medical man, ‘and talking of 
medicine, I should like to have had a chance to look 
at Burdell’s wounds. There was one described as 
anteriorly inwards from the acromian process of the 
clavicle, and another over the malar, which I should 
have liked very much to investigate. Think of a 
three inch dig, dividing the carotid! Ah, there was 
much that was very beautiful and interesting in that 
post-mortem.’ 

“So it goes. Reader, have you not observed such 
peculiarities in the way of discussing, not merely 
this case, but all other. We have all our little foi- 
bles, our esprit du corps, our favorite studies and be- 
liefs, our local prejudices, and it is only the person 
of real strength of mind, and somewhat remarkable 
powers of self-denial, who can, in discussing even 
the topics of the day, look at them on their own 
merits, and not with reference to a personal bearing.” 


Gebtas The editor of the Bethlehem Times must be 
a very charitable, kind-hearted man—especially to 
poor, but distinguished strangers. Read the follow- 
ing from one ef his late numbers :— 


“ DISTINGUISHED ARRIVAL.—On Saturday last a 
very young lady arrived at our house, entirely desti- 
tute. Feeling interested in her welfare, we con- 
cluded, without the least hesitation, to supply her 
wants. Little frocks, petticoats, socks, etc., were in 
demand, Fortunately, a drawer was discovered 
containing an ample variety of such things, and the 
little one (Jessie some call her) appears to be very 
content in her new home. She passes much of her 
time in giving concerts, mostly during the night. 
Her vocal powers are astonishing.” 

do elas We are indebted to our friend, brother, and 
self-elected contributor, H. P. L., for the following 
sketches, written by him for Graham :— 


IN LOVE WITH THE HORSEBREAKERS. 


We once heard the old saying, “There are none 
80 blind as these who wont see,” rendered, “There 
are none so blind as those who can’t see!” The for- 
mer version is, however, the most applicable to the 
young man who was seated in the ears, directly in 


front of us, and bound from Jamesburg, New Jersey, 


to New York. There was a very merry party with 
him, returning from Long Branch, seated near each 
other, and the young man was “the life” of them 
all. On the seat by his side, a young lady, evi- 
dently “Good French,” was laughing while talking 
such fascinating broken English, that the hearers 
felt glad she was still “in fractions.” Her imperfect 
knowledge of the language afforded her as much 
hearty laughter as it did the young man, and the 
two were as light-hearted and merry a couple as you 





would meet on a long summer’s day in—France! 
Then the lady had such a dear little “ cooing” voice. 

“Oh, I so moche lofe zat Loong Branche! I ’ave 
despaire to leave all zose good peeples at ze ’otel. 
Vil zay be var’ triste, zat ve air gon?” 

“Terribly cut up!” answered the young man. 

“Cote up? Oh, non, non!” clasping her little 
gloved-hands together, and putting on a look of an- 
guish, as well as her laughing mouth would permit. 
“Non, no! Cote up is like ze cheekens viz ze knife, 
ees eet not ?” 

“Ha, ha! Adéle, you will never learn English. 
‘Cut up’ is sorry, sad, triste.” 

“Ha, ha! zen ven ze cheekens air cote up, zey air 
var’ sorre? I see; oh, I see! I s’all soon compre- 
hen’ ze Ainglishe—viz soche a var’ good mastaire !” 
And then she looked so comically at the young 
man, and accepting her fan from him, she opened it 
with a “r-r-r-rit!” like a senorita, when her lover's 
near, and went on talking—“Zat dear Loong 
Branche! I s’all nevaire, oh, nevaire forgate zose 
plaisant promenades, zose charmant long drifes to 
Deal and Na—Navisink, zat makes one nava sink 
of any seeng else.” 

« Oh, listen, listen, father!” said the young man, 
jumping forward, and touching an elderly gentle- 
man in front of him on the shoulder. “ Adéle has 
positively made a pun in English. She says Nava- 
sink Highlands make her ‘ neva sink (never think !) 
of any think else. Isn’tit stunning?” And the old 
gentleman joined in the laugh, saying, however, to 
Mamselle Adéle— 

“ Robert shall not tease youso much. If he does, 
I shall make him sit by his mother, and I will come 
and take his place.” 

“Now, father,” said Robert, “you know you 
would worry her far more than I can,” looking ten- 
derly into Adéle’s eyes. Whereupon she at once 
told his father— 

“Oh, he cannote teese me, bote eef he does, I can 
peneesh ’im var’ moshe by note sayin’ one leetle 
voord for fife meenets.” ; 

And the old gentleman picked up Porter’s Spirit, 
and continued reading, while his wife, with gen- 
tle, dove-like eyes, looked back with loving glance 
at Robert and his “intended,” for that M’lle Adéle 
was such, one could see by the mother’s look of love. 
A minute, and then Adéle, speaking to Robert, 
asked— 

“Ees Noopote so agréable as ze Branche? I be- 
leeve I cannote lofe it so moche, for zey tell me zat 
ze o-cean ees far from ze ’otels.” { 

‘‘ Yes, you have to ride some distance to reach, the 
bathing-grounds, and the surf is not nearly as high 
as at the Branch. There is no place like the 
Branch.” 

“ Zen too, I s’all miss ze ’orse breakers—I so lofe 
zem !” 

“The HORSEBREAKERS? Why, what an idea! 
It’s very well for me that the Jerseymen didn’t know 
you loved them so much, they would never have let 
you leave the state without chosing one of them for 
a husband.” Intense perplexity, a little trouble, and 
a half-subdued laughing and puzzled look on Adéle’s 
face. But before she could find words to ask what 
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he was talking about, Robert went on—‘ Now, 
there’s the Lairds at Colt’s Neck, where we stopped 
this morning to water horses and give you a lemon- 
ade—you retollect the old gentleman with a smiling 
face? hale, hearty and jolly, as a man who trained 
Fashion, the great race-horse, ought to be. And 
you remember that colt, Empire stock, I pointed out 
to you as he stood there tied near the barn? Well, 
these are the horsebreakers that Jersey is proud of— 
and Monmouth county horses are celebrated in the 
stables of New York, Philadelphia, and any other 
city worth mentioning; and the men who break 
these horses are worthy of much commendation—but 
if they only knew that Adéle loved them, they’d turn 
a Fashion out of every stable, and beat the entire 
world at racing, as Stevens has done at yachting.” 

Here Robert came to a pause, and Adéle—good, 
kind, whole-souled little puss! gently laid her hand 
on his arm, and with a look of— 

“ Robert ! tot que j'aime !” 
said to him— 

“Oh, Robert! I cannote onderstand all you say— 
bote I lofe only you! Ze ’orse breakers zat I mean, 
come in from ze grand blue o-cean—zey are ze sea- 
vayes, not, oh, (with a little shudder,) not ze men 
viz ze ’orses.” 

And as Robert squeezed her tiny hand in his own, 
he laughed heartily as he told her he knew all the 
time she meant the HOARSE BREAKERs Of the sea, and 
not the HORSEBREAKERS of New Jersey! H. P. L. 

HOOSIERS vs. HOSIERS. 

An Englishman, agent for a Manchester cloth- 
house, lately arrived in New York, and having im- 
mediate business in St. Louis, was taken to the New 
York and Erie Railroad depot by a New Yorker, 
who, after directing him as to the through route, 
ete., offered to introduce him to a Western man who 
was going direct to St. Louis, and who would prove 
a pleasant traveling companion. 

“You'll find him good company—he’s a hoosier,” 
said the New Yorker, as they entered one of the 
ears, and before he had time to add more, he saw 
the Western man occupying a seat near by, intro- 
duced the Englishman, who took a seat next him, 
and the bell ringing, the New Yorker bid both 
“ good-bye,” and left. 

After a little conversation, the Englishman settled 
down to an inspection of his ‘“ Railway Guide,” 
when all at once the remark of the New Yorker that 
the Western man was a “ Hoosier” flashed across 
his mind, 

** Hoosier!” he reflected, “ Hoosier! pray, what 
could the man have meant? Oh, yes, I see. Hosier, 
that’s it. And here’s a good chance now to learn 
something of the American wool trade, for, as the 
man deals in stockings, he must know something of 
stock.” 

Accordingly, he asked the “ Hosier,” as a leader to 
the wool question— 

“ And can you tell me how the best quality long 
woolen stockings sell in the western country ?” 

Unfortunate question! for our Hoosier, having a 
bruised ankle, had to wear lew shoes, and the pair 
of long woolen stockings he sported, had a large 
hole in the heel of the left-hand one, rendering the 





wearer as sensitive in that point as Achilles! and 
which hole the Hoosier thought must have been seen 
by the Englishman, who only asked the stocking 
question through sheer impudence. He had’t liked 
the “finnicky” looks of him at all, and was right 
glad to “raise on him.” 

“Look a-here, stran-ger, I stand six feet in my 
stockin’s, by G—d! ef thar is a hole in the left-hand 
one, an’ ken properly lick two like you, enny day— 
spite of your boots!” looking disdainfully down at 
the neat boots of the Englishman. 

The latter, hearing that something was wrong, at 
once entered into an explanation; the affair was 
cleared up, and as the two came to an understand- 
ing, the Englishman’s pocket-flask of Otard was 
called in to cement the peace congress held after an 
explanation of the radical difference between Hoosiers 
and Hosiers / H. P. L. 


iniees “Frencu As Froes.”—The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, we believe, was the first to tell a “highly 
affluent” and “very opulent” story of a French gen- 
tleman and his jealous spouse, boarders at a F. C. H., 
or “ first class hotel,” in Porkopolis : 


“The lady indulged herself continually, as soon 
as closeted with her mispronouncing husband, in 
hysterical upbraidings for his imaginary delinquen- 
cies in ogling the ladies at table, and at last things 
grew so bad that the following denouement trans- 
pired. The lady led off, as usual, with much em- 
phasis. 

“ Monsieur, however, had reached the culminating 
point of human endurance, and he retorted in a ve- 
hement roulade of broken English, interlarded with 
French expletives, until the fair one seized his case 
of razors, in apparently desperate determination to 
commit suicide. 

“Seizing her arm with one hand, he pulled the 
bell rope violently with the other, a summons which 
was speedily answered, for the waiters, whose organs 
of inquisitiveness are usually well developed, had 
been anxiously listening outside of the door to what 
was going on within. As soon, however, as one en- 
tered the chamber, our gallant Frenchman relin- 
quished his hold of the lady’s arm. 

“* Ah, ah! Madame,’ hissed he between his teeth, 
‘you shall cut your throat, eh? tres bien, ver goot, 
now you cut your troat so quick as you like. ais 
I has one little witness as you cut him yourself. Ab, 
ah, ma chere, sacré, if you want cut your troat, cut 
him right way.’ ” 

oseee .Domestic Portry.—Some of the young poets 
are beginning to look at home for subjects, and Mr. 
Conventional Coventry Patmore is not behind the 
majority in this respect, although there is generally 
too much weak-tea and flannel-comforter inspiration 
in his effusions. The following is, however, really a 
dainty little serap—quite a poemlet in itself. We 
say “poemlet,” to accommodate those who believe 
in novellettes, notelets, booklets, piglets, pumpkin- 
lets, applelets, and other varieties of diminuendifica- 
tion. Nothing like being obliging to new aspirants 
for a place in the language: 

“T, while the shop-girl fitted on 

The sand shoes, Jook’d where down the bay, 
The sea glow’d with a shrouded sun; 

‘I’m ready, Felix; will you pay ?’ 
This was my first expense for this 

Sweet stranger whom I called my wife. 
How light the touches are that kiss 

The music from the chords of life!” 
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....» Nothing like the fashions—never mind what 
they are—any thing for a game says Young New 
York, no matter what the game is. Such seems to 
have been the inspiration of H. P. L., when he 
penned the following on e blank leaf of an eating- 
house carte a manger—on the wine side of course: 

THE FASHION—A PROSE-BALLAD. 

I saw her as she sailed along in an elegant silk 
balloon, borne on by many a puff of praise, all sung 
te an a ta mode tune. I saw her as she trailed along, 
like a racer sharp and thin, and many a voice in 
ecstasy proclaimed that she should “win.” I saw. 
a coal-scuttle bonnet, with a front of a foot or two, 
aud rapturous praise, in a thousand ways proclaimed 
that it would “do!” I saw acup and saucer stuck 
on to the back of her head, and the very same crowd, 
with praises loud, declared that fashion led. Hurrah 
for balfoons and racers, coal-scuttles, cups, saucers 
too. Away with your sense and reason—I’m bound 
to go"crazy toc! H. P,.L. 
Vogue la galére! 


nadie Those who believe that it is true that since 
the world began, this saying always has held good, 
“the money makes the man,” may change their 
views on reading the following, written for “ Gra- 
ham,” by one who is evidently no mean disciple of 
the Bon Gaultier school : 
SUSPIRA DE PROFUNDIS. 


BY QUIEN SABE. 


And it ts so, and it is so; . 
The world proclaims I’m rich. 

As on my cheek I wears a smile, 
I feel that I am sitch! 

The hand that tips with gold the boy 
As breshes off my coat, : 

And treats to cocktails the hull crowd, 
Kin draw a thousand note! 

’ Why to this wulgar drinking crowd 

My secret grief reveal? 

They call me “perfect gentleman,” ~~ 
Asif they knew the feel! 

No! I’m a »lackguard out and ont; 
The notion I’ve let go, 

“That money makes the gentleman!” 
I feel—it is not so! 

A case of real distress. There is sometimes biting 
verdigris gathering at the secret corners and under 
the gilt. 

ip sical Sound the gong, bring out the trumpet, and 
let rejoicings generally be instituted, for Ida [lman 
has refused another offer, and added another bead to 
the scarlet rosary of broken hearts which she wears 
—but which is most unlike the Catholic rosary, for 
while every bead told on the latter, summons a soul 
to joy, the same on Ida’s dismisses one to eternal 
despair. By the way, we must have an eye to our 
correspondents, and put a stop to their love-making 
and proposing the minute our back is turned. Order 
in school there, children, or we’ll— — Now, Ida, 
step up and read your letter, like a good girl: 

To the Editor of “ Graham.” 

I had folded my wings, laid aside my pen, 
and said “I will write no more,” when there came 
two missives; one from you, sir editor, another from 





your correspondent, “ Georgian,” which impelled 





me to stain this spotless sheet with my -yagaries. 
Your note I prize both as an encouragement for 
farther chat from Ida, and as an autograph from 
“ Meister Karl.” 

The letter from “ Georgian,” mystified and grieved 
me. At first I could not understand how my care- 
less letters should have called forth such a response ; 
but on farther reflection, I concluded “ Georgian” 
was. very young, enthusiastic, and romantic, Ten 
years hence he will be heartily ashamed of indulg- 
ing in such phantasies; meanwhile let me say to 
him Ida has no desire to bind herself by the rosy 
bonds of matrimony. (How often are they such 7) 
It will be arare cage, and @fascinating owner which 
can entice her to fold her free pinions, and become, 
as married women too often are, tame as a caged 
bird. 


You bid me give free rein te my vivacity. Shall . 


I tell you how it has been toned down by watching 
beside a dear friend hovering for days on the verge 
of the spirit land? She had almost entered the dark 
“valley and shadow of death,” whither my heart 
would have followed her to return no more forever, 
when the angel of life lifted the veil, and gave her 
back to my love. 

She is convalescent now, and I find my joy in 
hovering around, and ministering with love’s care to 
her wants. 

The world calls to me from without, to take my ac- 
customed place in its busy, pleasure-seeking throng. 
My friends flatter me that I am missed in their 
cheerful circles, and wonder that one so fond of 
gayety does not find the solitude and silence of a 
sick-room irksome: but while surrounded by my 
oldest, truest friends, my books, I cannot grow weary ; 
and in my unaccustomed leisure I have recalled 
with the zest of a first reading, my old acquaint- 
ances Livy, and the poets. 

I purposed when I commenced, to have given you 
a chapter on matrimony; but having been drawn 
from my subject, I defer it until some future period, 
when, if you like, you shall hear the views of 

Ipa Iniman. 

And for all “sins of omission,” Ida will pardon 
all implieated—we trust. The disquisition on ma- 
trimony cannot fail to be a bonne bouche—and we 
would like right well to hear what “our own cor- 
respondent” has to say. on the subject. 

...... Among the best books of the season, we must 
class “ My Last Cruise,” by Lieut. A. W. Haber- 
sham, published by J. B, Lippincott & Co., of this 
city. The work in question is a narration of thrill- 
ing incidents, and personal adventures of the author 
and his companions, while connected with the North 
Pacific Surveying and Exploring Expedition, during 
a late scientific voyage to the Malay and Loo Chow 
Islands, the coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, Kam- 
schatka, Siberia, the mouth of the Amoor river, etc. 
It will be splendidly illustrated with numerous wood 
and steel engravings, representing the customs of 
the almost unknown tribes and nations visited by 
the Expedition, and other events of general interest 
which fell under the observation of the author. It 
is enough to say of the work, that it will be one of 
the most attractive ever published even by Lippincott. 
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vsaui ‘Tae extraordinary success of Thalberg’s con- 
certs, frequently as they have been repeated in our 
city, is a strong testimonial of the wonderful ability 
of the great maestro, as well as of the indefatigable 
enterprise of the spirited impresario, Ullman, who 
has continually come before the public with some new 
attraction, and who bids fair to create a musical 
revolution in the country, by his constantly direct- 
ing public opinion to novelties of the highest order 
of merit. We were among the first to proclaim, with 
all our heart, that we had heard from Thalberg mu- 
sic such as the American world had never before wit- 
nessed, and it is almost with a gratified feeling of 
pride that we see how hée,unaided by puffery, sustain- 
ed solely by his miraculous genius, has eonverted the 
American public to that faith. While on this sub- 
ject, we may say—pianissimo—that Boardman, 
Gray & Co.’s Albany pianos have, under Thalberg’s 
hands, shown themselves to be instruments of won- 
derful power and sweetness, rivaling the far-famed 
chefs d’ceeuvre of Erard. 


acnees Reader, is there not some good picturing of 
the true life school, in the following extract, describ- 
ing “trappers and the snow-storm in the forest,” 
from “ Gant Gurley, or The Trappers of the Umba- 
gog,” published by T. P. Jewett & Co., of Boston: 


“To return from their short tour of inspection to 
camp, take their cold and comfortless breakfast, and 
decide on the now hard alternatives of remaining 
where they were, to await the event of the storm, 
without provisions, and with their imperfect means 
of protection from the rigor of the elements, or of 
starting off through the eumbering snow beneath 
their feet, and the driving tempest above their 
heads, with the hope of reaching head-quarters by 
land, before another night should overtake them, 
was but the work of half an hour. To remain, with 
the foretaste of the past awful night, and the pros- 
pects of the future, was a thought so forbidding that 
none 6f them could for a moment entertain it; and 
to set out to travel by land, under such prospects, 
over the mountains, by the long winding route on 
the eastern side of the Jake, which was the only one 
left for them, and which could not be less than 
fifteen miles in extent, was a scarcely less forbid- 
ding alternative. But it must be adopted. So, 
gathering in their steel traps and iron utensils, they 
buried them all, except their lightest hatchet, under 
a log, that they should not be encumbered with 
more weight than was absolute necessary—snugly 
packing up the few peltries they had taken since 
Gant Gurley bad been round, and putting the scanty 
remains of their food in their pockets for a. lunch 
on the way,—they set forth on their formidable 
undertaking. Led on and guided by the calm and 
resolute hunter, who at different times had been 
over the whole way, and in whose skill and discre- 
tion, as ® woodsman, for conducting them by the 
nearest and easiest route, they all had undoubting 
confidence, they vigorously made their way onward 
through the accumulating snows and natural ob- 
structions of the forest, now threading the thickets 
of the valleys, now skirting the sides of the hills, 
now crossing deep ravines, and now climbing high 
mountains in their toilsome march. And though 
the storm seemed to rage more and more fiercely 
with the advancing hours of the day, whirling 
clouds of blinding snow in their faces, hurling the 
decayed limbs and trunks of the older tenants of 
the wood to the earth around them, in the fury of 
its blasts, and rattling and creaking through the 





colliding, branches of the writhing green trees, as it 
swept over the groaning wilderness; yet, for all 
these difficulties of the way and commotions of the 
elements, they faltered not, but continued to move 
forward in stern and moody silence, hour after hour, 
in the footsteps of their indomitable leader, until 
they reached the extreme eastern point of the lake, 
where their destination required them to turn round 
it in a sharp angle to the West. Here, at the sug- 
gestion of their leader, who made the encouraging 
announcement, that the worst half of their journey 
was accomplished, they made a halt, under the lee 
of a sheltering mountain, for rest and refreshment. 
And taking seats on a fallen tree, from whose bark- 


‘less trunk they had brushed off the snow, they took 


out and commenced chewing their stale and frozen 
bread, with a few small pieces of duck meat, remain- 
ing after their breakfast, and comprising the last of 
their provisions. The animal heat, produced by 
their great and continued exertions in traveling, 
had thus far prevented them from suffering much 
from the cold, or of perceiving its actual intensity. 

‘But they had been at rest scarcely long enough 
to finish their meagre repast, before they were driven 
from their seats by the chill of the invading ele- 
ment, and were eagerly demanding, as a lesser an- 
noyance, again to be led forward on their journey. 
The snow by this time had accumulated to the depth 
of a foot and a half, and still came swiftly sifting 
down aslant to the earth, without the least sign of 
abatement; while the wind, which was before a gale, 
had now risen to a hurricane, causing the smitten 
earth to tremble and shake under the force of the 
terrible blasts that went shrieking and howling 
through the bowed, bending and twisting forests, 
where 


‘The sturdiest birch its strength was feeling, 
And pine trees dark and tall 

To and fro were madly: reeling, 
Or dashing headlong in their fall.’ 


“ But still undismayed by these manifestations of 
elemental power around them, or the prospects be- 
fore them, as terrific and disheartening as they were, 
and nerved by the consciousness that their only way 
of escape from a fearful death, depended upon their 
exertions, the bold and hardy woodsmen again 
started ott into the trackless waste, and labored des- 
perately onward, mile after mile, through the im- 
peding snow, sometimes taken to the armpits in its 
gathering drifts, and sometimes thrown at full length 
beneath its submerging depths, by stepping into 
some hole or chasm it had concealed from their 
sight. And thus resolutely did they beat and buffet 
their rough way through the perplexed and roaring 
wilderness, and thus stoutly did they bear up against 
the constantly thickening dangers that environed 
them during the last part of that dreadful day. But 
as night drew on their strength and spirits began to 
flag and give way. The cold was increasing in in- 
tensity. The tempest howled louder than ever over 
their heads, and the snow had become so deep and 
dritted, that furlengs became as miles in their pro- 
gress. And yet, as they supposed, they were miles 
from their destination. 

“ At length, one after another, they faltered and 
stopped. The strong men quailed at the fate that 
now seemed staring them in the face; and they were 
upon the point of giving up in despair. But hark! 
that cheery shout that rises above the roaring of 
the wind, from their more hardy and hopeful leader, 
who, while all others stopped, had pushed on some 
thirty rods in advance! It comes again! ‘ Courage. 
men! We have struck the river, at whose mouth 
stands our camp, now not a half mile distant!’ 
Aroused by the glad tidings, that sent a thrill of joy 
through their sinking hearts, they sprung forward, 
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with the revivified energies which new and suddenly 
lighted hope will sometimes so strangely impart, 
and were soon by the side of the exulting hunter; 
when together they rushed and floundered along 
down the banks of the stream toward the place, in 
joyful excitement at the thought that their troubles 
were now so nearly over, and with visions of the 
comfortable quarters, warm fires, and smoking sup- 
pers, which they confidently expected were awaiting 
them at camp, brightly dancing before them. Joy 
and hope lent wings to their speed; and in a short 
time they could discern the open place and the well- 
remembered outlines of the locality where the camp 
was situated. But no bright light greeted their ex- 
pectant eyes. They were now at the spot, but, to 
their utter consternation, no camp was to be seen! 
Could they be mistaken in the place? No, there 
was the open pa.a leading to the strueture—there 
rose the steep side of the hill, and there at the foot 
of it stood the perpendicular rock, against which it 
was erected! What could it mean? 

“ After standing a moment in mute amazement, 
peering inquiringly at each other in the fading 
twilight, they started forward for the rock, and, in 
so doing came upon the two front posts, still stand- 
ing up some feet out of the snow. They were black 
and charred! The sad truth then flashed on their 
minds. Their camp had been burnt to the ground, 
and with it also, probably, their rich collection of 
furs—nearly the whole fruits of all the toils and 
fatigues of their expedition ! 

“0, death! death! With no shelter, no fire, and 
no means of kindling one, with the snow waist 
deep, and the terrible storm beating over them, 
what shall save the poor trappers from perishing 
with cold in this dread wilderness, now ?” 


ds nti J. H. H,, our young friend of “ Hidem,” we 
graciously and royally set you down as one to be 
smiled on asa poet. ‘Cut you,” indeed, as actors 
say of their parts—not we, oh, genial Kanuck. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Bright little cooking stove, 

As here I sit at dead of night, 

Admiring thee, my first and only one; 

How many recollections of the past 

Creep o’er my mind; 

How many fond articipations for the future. 

Here sits the coffee pot, 

And that recalls to mind, the long, tho’ well used one at 
And with it closely linked, [home, 
How many images flow in; 

They crowd and jostle other, 

Each anxious for tne preference. 

But one alone stands forth, 

In colors drawn by love, 

While all the rest before it 

Sink into insignificance— 

Yes, mother "tis of thee I write, 

Thy loving and thy tender care, 

Who better knows than me, 

Thy often erring, foolish, fickle son. 
Methinks I see thee as in days of yore, 
Sitting among a goodly pile of cups and saucers ; 

On thy right towers the old coffee pot, 

High above all. 

Next in interest, is the sugar bow]; so closely watched, 
For fear from some mischaice (unknown before) 

Its sweets be overlooked. 

And then if palates juvenile, 

Could not discover sweetness, 

A cry arose—undoubted rights infringed, 

Economy unnecessa¢y and unjust 

Besides a hundred other things, 

O’er which old time has scattered coffee grounds. 


; — 
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But morn approaches, 

My cooking stove good night, 

Thy kettles, pots, and pans, 

May form the subject of another chapter, 
When eyelids bear great heavy leaden weights, 
And fogs hang o’er and nearly hide 

An o'er tasked brain. 


Did you ever read “The North Sea,” by Heine— 
J. H. H., itseems to us you have got its metre—“ ex- 
actly.” And can you tell us who was the 


——“ little old man of Toronto 
Who had a horse which he got on to, 
The horse stumbled down, 
And he cried from the ground, 
I’ve got as much ride as I want to.” 


eaeeky Ye who love romantic stories, may read with 
some zest the following from the Paris correspond- 
ence of the N. Y. Times :— 


“RomANcE AND Revo.tvers.—The Emperor of 
Russia has lately performed an act of justice to a 
much injured and honorable Ameriean family, which 
reflects the highest credit on his government. The 
facts were given me by Mr. Sala, the principal writer 
for Dickens’ Household Words, with whom I had the 
pleasure to dine at London, and who was an actor in 
the history I am going to give you. About eighteen 
months ago, a Miss Ward, from one of the Southern 
States, was married, at Florence, after a short court- 
ship, to a Polish count, whose unpronouncable name 
escapes me at this moment. They were married be- 
fore the American Consul, I believe. After living 
with Miss Ward maritally for three weeks, the count 
took French leave, one fine morning, carrying off his 
wife’s jewelry as booty. A letter left behind in- 
formed Miss Ward of a fact of which she had been, 
till that moment, entirely ignorant, to wit: that any 
Russian subject not married according to the service 
recognized by the Greek Church and the Russian 
government was invalid and not binding, and that 
the service which had united them resembling in no 
wise the one required, they were as free as if no ser- 
vice had been performed, The consternation of Miss 
Ward and her family at this delectable piece of vil- 
lany may well be imagined; for, on inquiry, they 
found that the count’s statement was but too true. 
Miss Ward and her mother remained a short time 
in Italy, endeavoring to obtain some kind of redress 
for the base imposition which had been practiced on 
them—but their efforts were fruitless. They then 
came to Paris and spent the winter here, where they 
were generally known te the Americans resident in 
the place. At the period of the coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia, they went to St. Petersburg. It 
was here that Mr. Sala made the acquaintance of the 
family, by a letter of introduction from Paris. The 
family were going to demand justice of the Emperor 
of Russia against his scoundrelly subject. Mr. Sala 
drew up the petition to the Russian Minister, and in 
this petition Miss Ward demanded of the Russian 
government “the rehabilitation of her honor by a 
lawful marriage with the count.” The document 
was handed to Mr. Seymour, the American Minister, 
and he handed it to the Russian Minister of State. 
The moment the case was laid before the emperor, 
an order was issued to the Russian Minister at Na- 
ples (where the count was then living) to confer with 
the Neapolitan government with a view to his arrest. 
The Neapolitan government, which was just then in 
great favor with Russia, yielded at once to the re- 
quest. The count was seized by the Neapolitan 
police, and, at Russia’s expense, was conducted to 
the Russian frontier; there he was received by the 
Russian police, and carried to Warsaw. The Wards 
were already there, awaiting his arrival. The count 
was marched into the church by a posse of police- 
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men, and was compelled to stand up before the altar 
and marry Miss Ward in due form. When the cere- 
mony was concluded, his wife, now legally the 
Countess of ——, made him a formal bow, and bade 
him adieu forever, The count, who was an exile, 
was sent to Siberia; his property was confiscated— 
the countess retaining, by law, one-third. The 
family immediately left again for Italy, where they 
are spending the winter. The father and brother of 
Miss Ward were present at the marriage at Warsaw, 
with revolvers in their pockets, determined, if there 
was any flinching on the part of the count, to blow 
his brains out. For, in view of the fact that he was 
destined for Siberia under any circumstances, it was 
feared that he might not, at the last moment, pro- 
nounce the necessary word. And thus was a high 
act of justice performed by the Russian government 
in a bold and rapid manner, and an act which does 
her the greatest honor.” 


cognes We commend the following to “certain and 
sundry whom it most concerns:’— _ 

“Parvum 1x Muttro.—Herr Sobolewski’s name 
has been mentioned in the Athenwum as the name 
of one from whom something is to be expected. The 
German journals mention a ‘Symphonic Trilogy’ 
as having been lately composed by him. Strange itis, 
but significant also, to remark how in these days it 
is attempted to make amends for tenuity of idea by 
exaggeration of scale. Who can write a melody? 
Who cannot commit a ‘mystery’—in seven, seven- 
teen, or seven-and-twenty acts ?””—Atheneum. 

Yes, and to change the subject, who can write a 
brisk, pointed, life-like little sketch of a page—and 
who cannot drawl out a mawkish tale of love, ro- 
mance, or fashion—(the meanest dilution of an at- 
tenuated solution)—in fifty, one hundred, or one 
thousand pages? Answer, ye Laurentia Matildas 
and Bobby Tyros, who keep sending us your senti- 
mental mashes and washes! Avaunt! A startling 
miracle might compel us to tarn Graham into a Bank 
Note List and Counterfeit Detector—might turn us 
into a railroad guide—might do lots of things—but 
one thing they might not do, and shan’t—and that is, 


turn it into a literary slop-bowl for the romantic. 


rinsing of sesthetic-tea fights. Contributors, please 
take notice—there are enough of you, goodness 
knows, who need the warning. 


.ssees With our characteristic magnanimity, we give 
the following “adver,” from the “ Diario de la Ma- 
rina,” of Havana, a free insertion. It certainly 
contains some “high old” spelling. 


BOARDING HOUSE IN THE CERRO. 


“This house is situated in the most healthy and 
ventilated place of the Cerro, a short distance within 
the obnibuses dipot, foreigners will find the rooms 
nicely furnished, with a beatiful country view. 

“Inglish is spoken in the family, and every thing 
in regard to the house—keeping is after the ameri- 
can stile. 

PRICES. 


* Rooms on the first vank two dollars and a half 
each a day occupying it two persons, and if one per- 
son alone three dollars. 

‘‘ Rooms on the secord vank, two dollars each oc- 
cupying it two persons, and if only one person two 
dollars and a half. 

‘“ Boarders that will engage rooms, for three or 
four months will haye them cheaper. Carriages will 
be furnished in the house, and riding horses.’ ” 


Seems to us, that to enjoy the “beatiful” view 





spoken of, one ought to be up in the “ secord vank.” 
When we next pass by the “ Cerro,” we'll drop in and 
sample the “american stile.” 


sesees WILLIS ON ALE.—The following extract, from 
one of Willis’ recent Letters to Invalids,” may be 
of benefit to some of that greatly suffering order. 
The remarks on diet strike us as sensible. It is an 
undeniable fact, and every census-table proves it— 
that the class termed “ gentlemen” live the longest 
—or in other words, that those have the longest 
lease who feed well, and exercise at the fittest hours: 


“The best refuge from nervous irritability and 
brain-fretting, (I am once more confident, ) is a glass 
of Scotch ale before going to bed. I was staggered 
a little, I confess, by Dr. Dixon’s scientific bombard- 
ment of this Malt-a for nights of the cross—but, the 
equally scientific defense of malt liquor which blazed 
forth from the muzzles of the daily papers, combined 
with the reassured memory of its good effects, soon 
strengthened my faith again. I am free to confess, 
now, that I believe in ale, as a twelve-hours’ amia- 
bility to which you have only to put the corkscrew 
when you please; and-for which (beyond the twenty- 
five natural cents per bottle) there is no atfter- 
penalty to speak of. 

‘It is in favor of a more generous diet, for our dis- 
ease, that pulmonary patients are rarely people who 
have ‘lived well.’ They are oftenest scholars who 
have thinned and wasted while getting an education 
—poor divinity students, law or medical students, 
or, oftener yet, young aspirants for literary celebrity 
—men who have left the more immediate profits of 
well-paid industry or business, for the more remote 
reward of ill-paid intellectual eminence; and econo- 
my, with these classes, falls principally on the 
stomach, Nothing could well be further from what 
philosophers recommend as ‘temperate living,’ than 
the ‘cheap board’ in this land of the unskillful 
kitchen. The intemperate demand it makes op the 
digestion of a stomach with no spirits at all, is as 
unhealthful, in its way, as the demand made on the 
strength by those ‘ardent spirits’ that anticipate the 
digestion altogether. There should be a ‘ Father 
Mathew at both ends of Intemperance. Few ‘ Tracts’ 
would do more good to our country, even as preven- 
tive of the main occasion for strong drink, (to help 
down or get rid of the taste of a bad dinner,) than 
one to be left in every boarding-house and poor 
man’s kitchen, containing a few intelligible direc- 
tions for savory and cheap good cooking. The 
French peasant makes a most palatable dinner at 
one-fourth the cost of our distasteful one.” 


Hundreds of thousands of our mechanics and 
farmers feed badly, not from poverty, but from ac- 
tually preferring coarse, unwholesome food. We 
have more than once ere now clamored editorially 
for cheap cook-books, containing good varied and 
inexpensive recipes for the kitchen—such dishes 28 
every French and German woman hurries up 5° 
easily. 


wine .““ Mr. Cozzens,” said a literary lady, not long 
ago, to our friend and confrére in Knickerbockerism, 
—‘“ Mr. Cozzens, I have seen your late exquisite 
performance—’tis charming.” 

“ Ma’am !” inquired Fred—not knowing what sort 
of a performance was alluded to. 

“Your late book, the Aspawaaus Papers,” con- 
tinued Miss Propriety. ‘Oh, by the way, Mr. Coz- 
zens, how awfully it must have mortified you when 
those howwid dwedful pwinters made it ‘Spawo- 
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gwass.’ Such a vulgaw mistake. . But I suppose 
they never sent you the pwoofs of the title-page ?” 
Talking of Cozzens, ye who would read something 
extra-first-rate, should follow his “ Lorenzo Pinch- 
beck” about town through the Wine Press—a dash- 
ing, plucky little semi-monthly, which, as Rabelais 
said of his own writings, after some ancient, “ smells 
more of wine than of oil.” 


aeeeThere are different schools of Poetry, some 
being (if we mistake not) of one sort, while others 
are (unless we err) of another. Prominent among 
these is the “ High Old School,” and a contributor 
of ours in Lancaster, Pa., who adopts the some- 
what familiar nomme de plume of “A Subscriber,” 
is certainly entitled to “upwards of considerable” 
rank as a High Old Boy in the school aforesaid. 
Witness his first contribution to Graham : 

LINES. 


BY A ROPE-MAKER, 












































This is blank verse—isn’t it? 


But the reader is mistaken if he thinks that Sub- 
scriber is the man to “lay off,” after a single effort. 
Not he. Witness the following continuation : 


A FO(W)L AFFAIR. 


BY HEN. RYE. 


The clock struck ten, 
And not a hen 
Without the coop was found— 
The roosters all, 
Botk great and small, 
Were housed snug and sound. 


And naught was heard 
Of beast or bird, 

Save some old polywog; 
And nought was seen 
Upon the “ green,” 

Save Fide; the old house-dog. 


When up there came 
In search of game, 
Old Bob, the chicken thief. 
He little thought 
That he’d be caught, 
Or that his time was “ brief.” 


The chickens “ gark’d,” 
O%d Fide he bark’d, 
And farmer Jones * Komt rouse.” 
Bob turn’d to go, 
But Jones said “ No! 
You may stay in our house.” 





Next day he took ° 
Bob to old Cook, 

The famous country squire, 
And testified, 

That Bob had tried, 

To set his barn on fire! 

With might and main 
Bob plead in vain, 

To prove his innocence; 

But Cook swore sure, 
That he’d immure 

Bob for this “light” offense. 
For want of bail, 

Bob went to jail, 

And served }is time a-weaving; 
But now he swears, 
That no one dares 

To catch him out a-thieving. 

MORAL, 
(Same as usual.) 


“Subscriber” is after the muse with a sharp 
stick, and is bound to catch up with her, and drive 
her in his own way. Success to all “‘ subscribers.” 


soeeee WO have just had a hearty laugh, and don’t 
care if the reader comes in fora share of it. A very 
young friend of ours—some nine or ten years old— 
has been smitten with the love of editing, and ac- 
cordingly, issues a diminutive sheet, bearing the not 
inappropriate title of the “Busy Bee.” We take 
from it the following touching tale, by the Editor :— 


LILY, A SHORT SKETCH OF LOVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Have you seen a beautiful girl—Lily was one, a 
gentle, kind, religious “girl.” Lily was the same. 

- + » « Hours had elapsed, and the bell was 
heard to ring. The servant went, she brought a 
note up to Lily. With emotion, she opened it, it 
was an engagement-note. 
. » » Wenext find our bride and husband at 
breakfast. 

“Please give me a cup of tea.” 

“Yes, dear, I will, with pleasure.” . . . 

“ How is aunt mary coming on ?” 

Oh, poorly, the last I herd of her, she lived in 
a poor little cabin by the side of our river, she is ten 
miles from us.” 

“The Lord bless her—many a pleasant day have 
I spent in her better days.” 

“George, can she not live with us? To be shure, 
we are not rich, but we can afford to keep her.” 

“My love, you have come to a good conclusion. 
Next week I will ge in my little carrage.” © 

“Can I not go, too?” 

“Yes, pack your trunks, while I go to my office. 
Good-bye, my dear,” so saying, he disappeared, 


CHAPTER Il.—THE RIDE. 

The next morning passed, and the next after that, 
and at last the time arrived for their departure. All 
was ready, even to the dog, and slowly they van- 
ished in the distance. 

They passed many cottages, and at last arrived at 
the woulds. This would was four miles long. They 
soon arrived at her house. What was their surprise 
to find her dead on the floor!!!! Death has struck 
that family, and all have vanished in the distance. 


There, reader, isn’t that a fine, bold denouement ? 
The locals of the Busy Bee contain the following in- 
teresting “ chips :”— 


“‘Seniour Blitz has bin delighting the yongsters 
of our city.” 
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“For the last few days maby weeks, our city has 
bin a jucey, slopy, slipery, one, yet the ladies tra- 
verse Chesnut street in hundreds.” 

A report of a late “poisoning case” states of a 
patient that “the docters say that she could be 
saived by applying the stumach pump, but they 
took her to be in an applexayic fit.” Take it alto- 
gether, the Busy Bee is quite an institution. 


-++++-5atirical—the following from a contributor: 


Aunt Annie saw above a tailor’s door, 
A sign with the inscription “ Fount of Fashion,” 
| Aha” quoth she “I do appreciate 
Why ’tis they’re wont to call young foplings ‘ squirts,’ 
Tis from the squirting of yoW fashion fount, 
Whose jets are all of Folly’s darkest dye.” 
* Aunt Annie” must have been “ Mr. F.’s Aunt.” 
Here is another from the same :— 
“ Hould yer tongue for a fool,” said Patrick to Bridget snarl- 
ing, * 
‘Thin ’tis yersilf” she replied “that’ll be afther spaking 
my darling.” 


Very fair, indeed—old jokes in new clothes, hey ? 
How about the next? 
‘ As we travel to the nuthern clime 
More richer gits the sile, 
Just look at peoples’ hats—you'll see 
That the country is fur-tile.” 


Very bad, indeed. 


sseemn One of the most child-like fancies of a sweet 
child was recently related to us by a friend. The 
mother of the little one in question was visiting a 
burial-ground for the purpose of seeing the grave of 
a not long buried infant. As no tombstone had 
been erected, she could not at once find the spot, 
and was much affected. ‘Little One,” on compre- 
hending that mamma cried because she could not 
find wisere Sissy lay, exclaimed in tones of childish 
consolation—“ Ma, maybe Dod’s dot her.” 


onanay Years, years ago, we wrote the following, 
which now “turns up again” in the Leicestershire 


(English) Mereury. “Oh, that so indifferent a story 
should go so far!” 


“Shon, mine son,” said a worthy German father 
to his hopeful heir of ten years, whom he had over- 
heard using profane language, “Shon, mine son, 
come here, and [I vill dell you a liddle stories. Now, 
mine son, shall it be a drue stories, or a makes- 
bleeve?”” “Oh, a true story, of course,” answered 
John. “Ferry fell, den—Tere vas voncea goot, 
nice oldt shentleman, (shoost like me,) andt he had 
a tirty liddle boy, (shoost like you.) Andt von day 
he heard him shwearing, like a young fillian as he 
vas. So he vent to the winkle, (corner,) and dook 
out a cowhides, shoost as I am toing now; and he 
dook ter tirty little blackguard by de collar, (dis 
vay, you see,) and volloped him shoost so! Andt 
den, mine tear son, he bull his ears dis vay, and 
smack his face dat vay, and dell him to go mitout 
his supper, shoost as you vill do dis evening.” 


soeees We hear queer stories sometimes of Yankee 
business-tricks, but the following French social 
trick will compare with most of the former. Queer 


people, those French—free and easy, to say the 
best. 


“«* My dear,’ asked a young lady, of a friend, ‘ do 
you believe that miserly X. would lend me three 
thousand francs ?’ 





“X. was the name of a well-known sporting man. 

“Tt depends on chance,’ was the answer. 

‘“¢* How shall I set about it?” 

“<¢Take a pen and write: 

«My dear Alfred, I have been disappointed in 
the non-receipt of some money this morning.— 
Could you bring me this evening three thousand 
francs, and at the same time carve a pheasant I 
have just received ? 

(Signed) ERNESTINE.’ 

«And do you believe,’ said she, when the letter 
was sent, ‘that I shall have my money ?” 

“With that note, my dear, you'll not get a sou.’ 

“«*Why did you make me write it?’ 

«Because it was necessary that a first note 
should precede a second; do you understand ?’ 

“ee No.’ 

“¢Take your pen.’ 

“What! write again ?’ 

“ ¢ Three lines only.’ 

“¢My dear Alfred, think of my note as not sent. 
Just after I had dispatched it, I received my money. 
Don’t forget, however, to come and sup with me. 
The pheasant is superb.’ 

“This letter was sent like the first.” 

** ¢ Now see what will happen,’ said the gentleman. 
““¢ Alfred will feign not to have received your 
second letter, and will make a show of generosity 
when he thinks you need no money. The rest is 
with yourself.’ 

“ All was executed according to form; the sport- 
ing man gallantly offered the three thousand francs, 
convinced they would not be accepted; but to his 
horror, the lady quietly pocketed the money. And 
to add to his amusement, the mischief a pheasant 
was there to eat!” ° 


Nice little lady that! 


osaee’ The following item of Kansas news is re- 
freshing. We have heard of balls al fresco, but 
none quite so fresh as this: 


“A DANCE ON THE Prarries.—The thinly-dressed 
dolls who dance in our gas-lit ball-rooms would, 
we think, shrink from a Kansas ball-room with a 
shudder when they found it located in the open 
prairie. On New Year’s evening, the United States 
soldiers stationed at Lecompton gave a ball on the 
open prairie. They all wore coarse Mackinaw shawls 
and over-shoes, and at the end of every cotillion the 
ladies would run to the camp-fires, to warm their 
noses. The supper was served in a tent, and all 
hands turned in about midnight. In the morning 
holes were broken through the ice in the Kaw river, 
for the ladies to wash their faces.” 


seuwes We find the following cheerful item in all our 
English papers: 


‘“ Dreapru. Errect or Superstirion.—There is 
a belief among the most ignorant of the French 
peasantry in the Haute Marne, that a lantern made 
of the skull of a young child will render the person 
who carries it invisible. A farm laborer, named 
Vautrain, in the commune of Heuilley le Grand, was 
condemned to death by the Court of Assizes, on Fri- 
day, for the murder of a baby eleven months old, 
the child of his master; and the evidence showed 
that he had stolen the child out of its cradle, and 
hacked off its head for this purpose.” 


estes We have seen some heart stricken poetry in 
our time, but nothing exactly like the following. 
As we write, all the world is talking of the 4th of 
March, and Washington. The poetry in question is 
apparently from a gentleman whose lady-love left 


him for a brief season to visit the great national 
spectacle : 
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POETRY LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 


GONE DOUN TWO TO THE NORGERATION. 
Att Washington, D. C. 


BY GEORGE, 


as i was a wandring soar oprest 
with Love for you Methot i heard a dove 
say dont you wish you had somewhares a Nest 
To inhabet with a loving wife 
In biisses past the counting 
but alass youve stopt in washington 
and ime going over The mountin. 
And you will dance all nite 
while i shall weap al day 
azid i bet my money on the bob-tale Nag 
sumbody bet on the Bay 


i suppose you dancd with the presadent 
and dind at the White house bout % past 9 
p. m. and druv out with a chargy thare resident 
Stopping for a call at 8 
sucking Life’s oringe of al its juceness 
etin icecreme the livealong day, and 
Going it with a perfict looseness 
but im afrade a times coming wen this hes 
got 2 stop 
and the good git there turn of rewardin, 
you never will find out who your true lover is 
til you get 2 the other side of jorden. 


id 





this is no idle tale of wanton ficktion, 
ab no my busum knows ful wel the Pang; 
si-ing with greef, femilier with eflixion, 
and you swete duv are wey doun thare 
mongst all the fashions coming 
the hives upsot and the bees is mad 
cant you a hear em humming 
then dreem of me by nite 
while I love you so al day 
and i bet my money on the bob tale nag 
sumbody bet on the bay. 

George, we have something to say to you. We 
tell you, sir—as Porson once said to a young poet— 
‘your works will be read when Shakspeare’s and 
Milton’s are forgotten—but not till then.” 

rons We find the following in a Boston paper: 

“ The Register says Saxe, the poet, is quite smart 
again, and will deiiver his “ Press” poem, in Middle- 
bury on Monday evening next.” 

Yes, neighbor, that’s a fact—and, what’s more, 
Saxe’s first literary effort after his recovery from the 
lingering illness which held him down for months, 
was a brilliant, dashing poem, Saxe-ish and Saxon 
from the first line to the last, and which, as it was 
at once transmitted to Graham, now lies before us. 
Await the May number of Graham with impatience, 
for it is in the May number that Saxe makes his ap- 
pearance—M§, “not in time for this time.” 


-eWe have tong intended to say a few words 
on some of the noble charities with which our city 
abounds, partly for the sake of pointing out to our 
readers the vast amount of quiet, unostentatious 
well doing, and part] because experience has shown 
us that remarks on such institutions are generally 
read with interest by a large class, and give valu- 
able ideas to those engaged in similar good works 
elsewhere. 

Among those which appear to merit more than a 
passing notice, is the Western Clinical Infirmary. 


a similar kind; for while combining every advan- 
tage possessed by other hospitals, it preserves fea- 
tures peculiar to itself. 

One of these is, that of the ten medical gentlemen 
connected with it, each shall confine himself to that 
particular class of diseases, to which taste or incli- 
nation may have more especially pointed his inves- 
tigation and research. By this means, he becomes 
familiar with their peculiarities, and is enabled to 
treat them successfully. The term speciality, or a 
special class of diseases, will appropriately express 
its meaning. 

The practical and scientific value of this division 
of labor we should suppose to be immense. It isa 
plan extensively adopted in Europe, and, if more 
generally concurred in by the profession here, it and 
the community would doubtless be the gainers. It 
is only by such a mode that the highest aims of sci- 
ence can be reached, the secrets of disease fully ex- 
plored and revealed, and the greatest triumphs in 
medicine achieved. Upwardof six thousand per- 
sons, as we learn from a recent report, have been 
treated by this method of classification, with most 
satisfactory results. 

Clinical or bedside instruction for advanced stu- 
dents of medicine, where a thorough knowledge of 
the practical parts of their profession can be ob- 
tained, is indispensable. In an institution like this, 
whose management is not controlled by political 
influence, so desirable an object may be amply 
secured, 

Another feature engrafted on the institution, and 
distinctive in its character, is, that persons laboring 
under diseases, which though deemed incurable, but 
admitting of palliation and relief, are not denied a 
residence in its wards. Here they will be received, 
their sad condition ameliorated, their lives pro- 
longed, and instead of a death-bed of pain and mor- 
tal anguish, will be provided with all the gentle in- 
fluences, kindly attentions, and pleasant surround- 
ings of a comfortable home. 

The gentlemen, Managers and Physicians, en- 
listed in this benevolent work ask no reward, but 
the consciousness of contributing something to ame- 
liorate the sufferings of that large class of our popu- 
lation, who, though indigent, are meritorious; and 
nobly have they fulfilled the duties, voluntarily 
assumed, of public benefactors, 


OUR HOOP DEPARTMENT FOR APRIL. 

La Crinoline est morte! Crinoline is dead! So 
rings the latest dispatch from Paris. The fair crea- 
tion, which rose from nothing, like Venus from the 
meerschaum—which floated balloon-like and sylph- 
ishly over society, threatens to collapse, and journal- 
ists cry that sheis dead. Well! well! La Crinoline 
est morte—vive la Crinoline. 

We had hints that she would die, some time ago. 
We saw outré skirts dropped—or rather saw that 
they had been disused—in several very striking in- 
stances, at very brilliant balls, during the past sea- 
son. We admired the pluck of sundry belles who 
went unhooped—uncrinolined, or like heavy paste 
and defaulting advertisers, unpuffed—about among 





The name was adopted to distinguish it from all of 


their more balloony sisters. And we saw that 
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when a lady had a figure a la Venus Vincitrice, 
that she looked better without the annular adorn- 
ments of the rest. But—we are talking with too 
great levity for La Crinoline est morte. The Em- 
press Eugenie has appeared unerinolined in public, 
and extended continuations are going out. 

Having foreseen the death of the interesting crea- 
ture,we (in imitation of the London Illustrated News) 
carefully prepared with great labor, and by means 
of four cuts with our scissors, a life of the beautiful 
about-to-be-defunct. If it come in a little before her 
decease, readers can cut it out and lay it by till 
needed. 


THE HISTORY OF HOOPS. 


“Tt seems but the other day, and was, in reality 
less than ten years ago, when we laughed over a 
description, in an old author, of the difficulty our 
great-grandmothers had to enter a carriage-door 
with their hoops on, Lo! hoops are the fashion 
once more, ‘ Monsieur Tonson has come again.’ The 
hoop fashion originated at the German courts, whence 
it was transplanted to France and England, making 
its appearance in the latter country about the time 
of Queen Anne. They gradually increased in size 
till 1745, when they began to decline. They kept 
their hold, however, at court, till the time of George 
IV., who abolished them. During their reign, they 
were sometimes round, as now, and sometimes flat- 
tened before and behind, extending to an immense 
distance on each side. The French revolution, 
which brought in the rage for the antique costume, 
killed the ‘hoop fever.’ Petticoats, in the early part 
of the present century, became ‘fine by degrees, and 
beautifully less,’ until about 1822, they were so 
seanty, that a lady could not step out without inecur- 
ring the risk of slitting her dress. At this period, 
we reached low-water mark, for the second time. 
A third time has this hoop-tide begun to flow. We 
have added breadth after breadth to the fullness of 
our dresses; we have increased their apparent 
dimensions by ‘bustles’ and crinoline skirts, we 
have flounced them until they recall to mind the 
‘Friesland hen,’ and now we wear hoops exactly as 
our grandmothers did. In point of health, hoops 
are indubitably better than loads of skirts, because 
they do not drag down the wearer so; but they are 
not warm enough in winter, and should never be 
worn, therefore, at this season, without additional 
underclothing. We think hoops less graceful than 
some former fashions. _ Where are the beautiful 
lines, flowing from the hips to the foot, and which 
are evident in every movement when the draperies 
really cover the form, as in the antique costume? 
Nor is this all. The curves of the hoop are bold and 
harsh, and destroy every proportion of the figure. 
Look at a lady walking in a hoop! Does she not 
seem a non-descript, inside of some enormous ma- 
chine which it is her toilsome duty to propel along? 
The beauty of a rich silk is greatly enhanced by the 
play of light and shade—but most of this is lost 
over a stiff hoop.. However, hoops are ‘all the 
rage,’ and till they cease to be the fashion, it will be 
useless, even for a Lady’s Magazine, to take part 
against them. So, ‘whoop, hoop, hurrah!” 


Whoop, hoop, hurrah, was the title of a hoop story, 
which had and is still having an immense run, and 
which was written by H. P. Leland, who has: done 
Graham the fayor to pen for it the following on the 
same subject :— 

A MAN FOR THE TIMES. 


A little Frenchman started a Lady’s Embroidery 
Establishment, not long since, in this city. An 





American friend calling in to see him soon after, in- 
quired how he was “ getting along.” 

‘Oh, var’ vell. I sails var’ many goods, bote zen 
I kno’s ’ow to do ze bee-za-neese in ze Americane 
style. I goes feerst ov all sings and saindes to ze 
ladees of ze ceety grand nombre ov ’oops—” 

‘* Hoopes?” inquired the American, struck dumb, 
(except that word !) 

“Yas! ze hugh-oops!” (trying hard to aspirate his 
h,) “an’ afore many ov ze days, my boutique, vat 
you call heem, shops? vas run ’roun’ viz ze dames,” 

‘Tt must have cost you an enormous sum, even if 
you bought them by the cargo.” 

‘Vat ees ze car-go, ees eet ze ra’lroad ?” 

“No, the load of a vessel.” 

“T ’ad nosing to do viz ze veesailes. I ’ave to do 
solely viz ze printaire, he preents all ze hugh-’oops 
—grand nombre—an’ zen I sen’s zem s’rough ze 
pos’-offeece,” 

“T don’t understand you! He couldn’t print on 
hoops, especially whalebone ones.” 

*‘ Sac-r-r-rée! by George! vot ’ave I to do viz ze 
vale’s bones? I tale you I sends ze ladees hugh- 
oops—leetle peeces ov ze preented papeer. Bote I 
s’all expose to you in ze dictionnaire vat I means,” 
and taking down an old copy of Walker, he turned 
triumphantly to the American, while pointing at the 
word— 

Hoop, s., any thing circular. 

The Frenchman had sent out circulars ! 

H. P. L. 


..++e Lhe following Hoops—by A. Cooper—is from 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. It is Hoodish, 
and ‘ good-ish” too. 


Hoops on barrels, kegs and pails, 
Hoops on boxes, tubs and bales, 
Are articles indispensable— 
But hoops as they puff out woman’s dress, 
Making the woman seem so much less, 
Are things most indefensible. 


Hoops when their sturdy clasp confines, 

In brown old casks the richest wines, 
Are objects of admiration— 

But hoops as part of woman’s baggage, 

Are like the whoops of a painted savage, 
A. vile abomination, 


Hoops make useful, pretty toys, 

For active little girls and boys, 
But hoops, on woman gentle, 

Are things to sneer at and to scoff, 

And like the whoop of a whooping-cough, 
Neither useful nor ornamental. 


For while dear woman bones her skirts, 
And with a skeleton flaunts and flirts, 
She has so much to carry, 
Man finds it hard with her to talk, 
And harder still to sit or walk, 
But hardest of all to marry. 


For when a smitten wretch has seen, 
Amongst the lost in crinoline; 

The one his heart holds dearer, 
Oh! what a chill to ardent passion, 
To feel that thro’ this hollow fashion 

He never can be nearer! 


That instead of timidly drawing near, 
And pouring into the thrilling ear, 
The flood of his soul’s devotion, 
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He must stand and bellow in thunder tones, 
Across.a half acre of skirts and bones, 
As if hailing a ship on the ocean! 


And if by chance the maid of his choice 
Shall faintly hear her lover’s voice, 

And smile her condescension— 
Why he captures a mass of hoops and rings, 
Skeletons, bones, and other things, 

Too horrible to mention, 


Thus lovely women hoops to folly, 
And drives poor man to melancholy, 
By her great frigid zones ; 
Then let her hear a warning voice, 
Between her hoops and hopes make choice, 
And give che dogs her bones. 


On the same subject we find the following in an 
exchange :— 


FOUR LINES OF GOOD ADVISE TO FAST YOUNG GENTLEMEN ; 
“Tn going to parties just mind what you’re at, 
Beware of your head, and take care of your hat, 
Lest you find that a favorite son of your mother, 
Has an ache in the one, and a brick in the other.” 


Here are four more which we add gratis :— 


If you chance to go home with a girl of your heart, 

You will find that the fashions will keep you apart; 
If you give her your arm when your journey begins, 
Take care of the hoops, and look out for your shins. 


...+sHoops have drawn out, in their day, many 
quaint life-pietures. The next generation will owe 
more than we imagine to the hoops of the present 
day for their knowledge of the mysteries of our pri- 
vate life :— 

FROM LIFE. 

Jones and Mistress Jones were at breakfast. 

Jones is a sensible individual; Mrs. Jones, ditto. 

“T have a secret,” said Mrs. J., raising her tea- 
cup tremulously to her lips, ‘a secret which I wish 
to confide in you.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Jones, dropping his 
buttered toast into the sugar-bowl. 

“T am ashamed of it,” said Mrs. J., “but I may 
as well confess it now as any other time. I know, 
in spite of your inveterate prejudices, you will par- 
don me.” 

“Heavens! Mrs. J., what do you mean?” 

“Well, my dear husband, you said I was very 
curiously dressed; oddly, I believe, was the word at 
the theatre the other night—” 

“Yes.” , 

“The fact is,” said Mrs. J., with a humiliated ex- 
pression, “I wore a hoop.” 

“A what ?” 

“A hooped petticoat.” 

Jones pushed away his tea-cup. He looked fiercely 
at his toast. He did not weep, not being a senti- 
mentalist, but he blushed; she, with her good, 
sound, common sense—she, with her fine figure de- 
veloped by nature as a woman’s figure should be— 
she, with “organs, dimensions,” and every thing 
Shylock describes—she wear hoops! It was a 
gloomy revelation, indeed. 

“But, my dear Jones, you needn’t be vexed, I 
will never roll a hoop about me again. I suffered 
enough that night at the theatre. In the first place, 
I could not get into the box-chair without awk- 
wardly holding or squeezing the painful imposture 
into a pliable condition ; in the next place, I thought 
every little boy must notice the hoop, and run after 
it with a little stiek to roll it along; finally, I began 
to mistake myself for Godard’s balloon, tied down 
by strong ropes to the ground for the inspection of 
every passer-by. . At last, I succeeded in taking a 


seat—in a cusioned chair—but cushion, or none, 
what I suffered.” 

“ And the hoop ?” 

“T presented it yesterday to Miss Connecticut, 
who, unfortunately, has no hoops.” 

“ And yourself?” 

“‘ My dear Jones, I will never roll a hoop again.” 

Jones finished his tea and went to his business, 
whistling in a thoroughly satisfied manner. 


..+++-As Crinoline is dying, we wish to give her all 
the honors—hoops, or extensors of every sort in- 
cluded. She died once before—it may be, that she 


will live again. She can rise if she wills it—witness 
the following :— 


“ HoopepD Perricoats AND BatLoons.—The wag- 
gish editor of the Albany Atlas has discovered that 
the hooped petticoat was the precursor of the bal- 
loon. ‘As one of the laundresses of Paris,’ he says, 
‘was hanging one of these skirts to dry, gathered 
and fastened at the waist, she accidentally placed a 
pot of burning charcoal beneath, and in a few min- 
utes was surprised to see it rise in the air, and gently 
sail off as if it aspired to the use of some seraph 
above. One of the brothers Montgolfier, then an 
apprentice boy, was a witness of the phenomenon, 
and from it conceived the idea of a balloon, which 
was at first filled with heated air.” 


There was a rise in hoops! 


“Hoops ‘A Hunprep Years Aco.’——Surely, 
‘there’s nothing new under the sun,’ as the follow- 
ing quotation from one of the poems of the poet 
Gray will show. The poem is a description of the 
conceits and fashions of the times at Stoke Pogis. 
It would seem that hoops were no more a novelty in 
those days than in this progressive age :— 


“Fame had told that thereabouts there lurk’d 
A wicked imp they called a poet— 
Who prowl’d the country far and near, 
Bewitch’d the children of the peasants, 
P Dried up the cows, and lamed the deer, 
And sucked the eggs and killed the pheasants. 


My lady heard their joint petition, 
Swore by her coronet and ermine 

She’d issue out her high commission 
To rid the manor of such vermin. 


On the first marching of the troops, 
The Muses, hopeless of his pardon, 

Convey’d him underneath their hoops 
To a small closet in the garden.” 


The following ode to hoops partakes of the pla- 
giarized sublime :-— 


ODE TO HOOPS. 


Roll on, ye monstrous whalebone hoops—roll on! 
Ten thousand squibs are launched at you in vain. 
Man marks the world in his resistless course, 

But cannot touch the hoops—they laugh to scorn 
Jokes, punsters, clergymen the press and all, 

And when they die at last, as die they must, 
"Twill be because they’ve gone the appointed round ; 
Even as the spheres who circle in their course 
Rolling mid brother spheres in rival song 

And till the course is ended in dark night 

Career with wondrous thunder-speed along. 


Whether we shall continue to ‘hoop’ will depend 
on the next Paris fashions. We have accumulated 
an immense amount ef literary matter on the sub- 
ject, but fear that this must conelude our publication 
thereof, It all depends on the Empress Eugenie. 
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Io Poadgrs and Gorrgspondents. 


Half a dozen friends who have revamped rejected 
pieces are informed that it “wont do.” He who 
misses a bird with the first barrel seldom brings him 
down with a second. 

We do not return rejected communications, or 
‘stand sass” from ladies or gentlemen too lazy to 
copy their pieces before boring us with them. Every- 
body who pretends to write at all should own a 
copying press—country friends who live at a dis- 
tance from the stationer’s, and cannot obtain them, 
may follow this recipe: 

Take an ordinary inkstand full of common ink, 
and put in it an average sized lump of sugar. If 
intended for sonnets the sugar tongs may be em- 
ployed, but for ordinary articles the finger will do very 
nearly as well. The chirographic fluid when pretty 
well sweetened becomes copying ink. Write your 
exquisite thrilling tale or charming verses with the 
ink in question, lay a thin and slightly damped sheet 
of blank paper upon every page, and put several 
sheets of wrapping paper above and below the whole. 
Put the entire lot in turn between two small boards, 
and subject the whole to a proper pressure. If you 
have not a couple of fifty-six-ers handy you can sit 
upon it while inditing more thrilling legends and 
beautiful poetry, until you have finally succeeded in 
making an impression. You will thus accomplish 
the apparently impossible feat of writing and copy- 
ing MSS. at the same time. 


L. V.—You had better keep your poetry for pos- 
terity, it’s too good for the present unfeeling age. 
“It is well to leave something for those who come 
after us,” as the man said when he threw a barrel 
in the way of the constable who was after him. 


We would direct the attention of all concerned 
to the advantage to be derived from advertising in 
Graham. Retail and fancy dealers of every descrip- 
tion should remember that we have many thousands 
of readers in the south and west, and that their 
advertisements would be more likely to meet the 
‘domestic eye” in a greatly read and generally bor- 
rowed magazine than in a circular; try it and see. 
‘‘To be known is to be rich.” 


F. P.—We doubt if any person ever attained a 
deeper rank in literature who adopted it as a pro- 
fession simply and solely for the sake of money, and 
without other impulses. If you have any other re- 
liable calling, however humble, do not abandon it 
for the precarious business of writing for a living. 


Unper ConsipERATION.—“ Fortitude,” “Come,” 
“Shower at Sea,” etc. All apparently very good, 
but—one at a time if you please, ladies! 

Deciinep.—“ A Spicious Inquiry,” “ There’s Sad- 
ness in my Soul,” “To Virginia,” “Lines to Har- 
riet,” “ Melancholy,” and “lots of others.” 

Ungrammatical beginners in writing, flat tyros, are 
requested not to write for Graham. We want no 
“ feeble efforts” in literature from anybody. We have 





all the time as many contributions from first rate 
writers as we can find place for. And let this be 
distinctly remembered by all hands—we mean to 
get up a magazine for our subscribers, and shall not, 
if we can help it, suffer the latter to be imposed on. 
We should really like to know why honest people, 
who have paid us honestly, should be obliged to 
wade through a mess of trash, simply because Miss 
Idle or Master Lovestruck would like to have us 
give them a literary education gratis. 


We beg leave to return cur sincerest, heartiest, 
and happiest thanks to all our genial, kind hearted 
brothers of the press, who have given us so many 
“splendid lifts” since our January number. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer says of us that 


‘* The engravings are spirited and attractive, and 
the literary matter is well written and entertaining. 
The editorial department is characterized by tact 
and ability.” 


The Philadelphia Sun declares of Graham that 


“Since it has come into the possession of its pre- 
sent proprietors it has taken a high literary stand, 
and is now the prince of the Philadelphia monthlies.” 


The editor does not, as he has said before, wish to 
be too prominent, but the kind manner in which 
some folks talk is irresistible. Politeness does “take 
us down”—that’s a fact. 


Just listen to the Kanaka City, Ia., Democrat man: 


“We have Graham’s Illustrated Magazine for 
February. It comes to us just as fresh, neat and 
fascinating as ever, and more welcome. You cannot 
wear out its acquaintance—it is a friend every time, 
that ministers pleasantly. Chas. G. Leland, Esq., 
than whom there is not a more sprightly and talented 
magazinist in America, has taken the editorial 
management of Graham, and we can confidently 
assure our readers, that whoever subscribes for it, 
will receive in return for his money, that which will 
be a hundred times more valuable. Graham, now 
and forever !” 

Bring us our fan! Here they come. Listen to 
the Taunton Democrat: 

“The ‘editor’s table of Graham’ has more good 
things than are frequently found between the covers 
of a magazine number. Charles G. Leland, one of 
the choicest writers for the Knickerbocker, now the 
editor of Graham—is infusing new life into its pages.” 


Thank you, “square,” call and see us. 

The Weekly Register, of Indiana, Pa., speaks next. 

‘“‘@raham’s Magazine is increasing in interest with 
every new number, and stands deservedly at the 
head of American periodicals. 

F.R.N. Next approacheth the Chenango Ame- 
rican. 

“The literary contents are unusually good, and 
give most conclusive evidence that the author of 
“Meister Karl” is at the helm. We believe that 
under the management of Mr. Leland, a brilliant 
future is opening for this excellent magazine.” 

Well, we modestly hope so, friend. It was very 
kind of you to say it for us. 
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Next, the Martinsville Monitor, (Indiana,) gives 
us the right hand of good fellowship. 


“We are in receipt of the February number of 
this sterling Magazine, and find it full of all kinds 
of good reading. The engravings, fashion-plates, 
wood-cuts, and life-like illustrations, render Graham 
second to none in the picture line. Besides that, 
the editor is one of your jovial, rollicking, good- 
humored, Young America kind of fellows, whose 
‘Easy Talk’ is a specific for the blues, and all other 
kindred ills to which sensitive flesh is heir.” 


Hear what the Altoona Tribune says of Graham: 


“The February number of this elegant and de- 
servedly popular magazine is upon our table. In 
appearance and quality, it is far ahead of all its pre- 
decessors. The quality of the reading matter, pre- 
viously excellent, has been greatly improved since 
the induction of Charles G. Leland, Esq., into the 
editorial chair. The engravings, fashion-plates, 
patterns, etc., are, as usual, finely executed, and to 
any lady are well worth the price of the magazine 
for a year. The new year and the new editor have 
developed features in ‘ Graham’s,’ which have hith- 
erto been unknown in monthly magazines.” 


That’s kind. 
The Vernon Banner, Indiana, thinks that 


“Graham always was popular, but never more so 
than since its new editor, Mr. Leland, has taken 
charge of it,” 

The True American, of Steubenville, Ohio, says, 

“Graham’s Magazine for March is certainly a 





rare treat for the lovers of good solid literature, as 
well as for those who prefer the graceful and thrill- 
ing sketches of fancy. It also has a peculiar charm 
for the ladies, inasmuch as it gives ‘ the very latest 
fashion,’ instructions in fancy needlework, and use- 
ful receipts—for the housekeeper; nor is the ‘ Edit- 
or’s Easy Talk’ its least attraction—something 
musical and spicy may always be found in its 
columns. Subscribe for ‘Graham,’ all ye who are 
fond of good reading.” 


The following, from the Philadelphia Morning 
Times is “ truly gratifying :” 

“ Granam’s Macazine.—The March numbér of 
this favorite monthly has been already issued. Un- 
der the editorial conduct of Mr. Charles G. Leland, 
it evinces many evidences of his taste, tact and in- 
dustry, while its illustrated articles are equal to those 
of any magazine in the country.” 


Reader, these are only specimens—and not picked 
ones either—of hundreds of kind notices which have 
met our eye since January—the key-note of all be- 
ing that we are going ahead with uncommon velocity. 





In our May number we shall give the beginning 
of a very interesting novel by Mrs. Hughs,'a writer 
familiarly known to the readers of Graham. Also a 
poem by a new contributor, which comes to us sup- 
ported by the warmest commendation of Grace 
Greenwood—the popular editress of ‘The Little 
Pilgrim.” 





Aiterary 


Hotices, 





LARDNER’S ONE THOUSAND Recerpts. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. There are many quiet little 
books, which for real usefulness and practical inter- 
est often retain a place in our memory long after 
more pretentious works are forgotten. The one be- 
fore us is of this kind, and for a family book, teach- 
ing a little of every thing, and giving the house- 
wife hints of every description, we do not remember 
its superior. Cooking, courting, the care of the sick, 
canary-birds, fancy-work, dress, etiquette, garden- 
ing, and many other subjects, are abundantly pro- 
vided for in these recipes, while, as a concluding 
attraction, they embrace a number of those instruc- 
tions “how to gain a livelihood,” for merely com- 
municating two or three of which, those who adver- 
tise to that effect often charge a dollar or two. Price 
only 25 cents. 





EconomicaL Cook anp House Book. By Eliza- 
beth Nicholson. Second Edition. Philadelphia, 
Willis P. Hazard. What we have “other wheres” 
said of “Lardner’s Thousand Receipts,” is in a 
great degree applicable to the present excellent little 
Volume. Suffice it to say, that it is truly and fully 
what it pretends to be—“ An Economical Cook and 
House-Book, or Hints on the Daily Duties of a 
Housekeeper, comprising nearly Five Hundred Re- 
ceipts for Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, Washing, 


24 





Ironing, Gardening, Plain and Fancy Needle-work, 
putting up of Winter Stores, and numerous other 
Receipts, useful and needful in every well-regulated 
Household.” The work is evidently by a Quaker 
lady, and is inspired by the very spirit of neatness, 
economy and propriety. 





THe AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S GuiIDE To PoLiTE- 
NESS AND Fasnion. New York, Derby & Jackson. 
Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. This work is a strange 
and somewhat disagreeably jumbled melange of silly 
rules, for acquiring what no one ever learned from 
books—refinement—odd anecdotes, useful hints in 
the economy of the person, entertaining reminis- 
cences, and intolerably twaddling reflections. There 
is material in it for two works of a very opposite 
character ; the one commonplace and silly—the other 
spirited and entertaining. The affectation of sen- 
tentiousness, as conveyed by an intolerable amount 
of italicizing, is carried in this work to extremes— 
a shade of literary impropriety, by the way, which 
merits reproof quite as much as ignorance of the 
very important distinctions to be observed between 
morning and evening wedding-dresses for gentlemen. 
Whether the reading public would voluntarily en- 
counter the labor of picking out the readable por- 
tions of the book from its would-be D’Orsayisms is 
doubtful. We may at some time select some of it 
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best anecdotes—and some of these are really good— 
for our readers. 





Love arTteR Marriage, and other Stories by 
Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadelphia T. B. Peter- 
son. Whatever may be said or thought, by this or 
that school of literary critics, one thing remains un- 
questionably true, which is, that Mrs. Hentz’s novels 
have always been immeasurably popular with the 
multitude, that they have found their way to the 
hearts of the general readers, and that no one who 
reads generously and fairly can read them without 
deep interest. She was one of those women who, 
to religious feeling and refined instincts, added the 
rare gifts of observation and imagination, and her 
works were in consequence truthful, spirited and 
earnest. Love after Marriage, and its companions, 
pleases us on the whole better than any other of 
Mrs. Hentz’s works. Like them it is deeply inter- 
esting, and like them it of that healthy moral charac- 
ter which qualifies it for perusal by all. 





Karnre Branpe. A Fireside History of a Quiet 
Life. By Holme Lee. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
This truly excellent novel has made its mark too 
deeply, and is already too generally known to the 
romantie reading fraternity, to require more than 
passing mention at our hands. When three or four 





ladies ask us if we have read a book, we set it down 
for “a success” at once—and having been asked by 
that number in reference to Kathie Brande, we have 
experienced toward it a kindly attraction, which has 
been very materially increased by perusal. The 
work is, in fact, not merely interesting, but well- 
written—a distinction too seldom observed in these 
days of rapid reviewing. 


Tur Gotpen Leaacy. A Story of Life’s Phases. 
By a Lady. New York, D. Applejon & Co. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. The Golden Legacy is en- 
titled to praise for several reasons—one being that 
there is in it much study from life, and another that 
the authoress displays in more than one instance a 
keen appreciation of pathos, without any of the 
affectation with which it is so generally obscured— 
especially in the ordinary romances of society. We 
commend the book to all, and especially to our lady 
readers. 





Tue Star AND THE CLouD, or A DAv@GHTER’s 
Love. By A. 8. Roe. New York, Derby & Jack- 
son. One of the trivial class of American novels— 
easy writing and bad reading—such as have done 
more than any thing else to deprive American lite- 
rature of a character for observation and originality. 
We are not accustomed to see so tame a book from 
the press of its publishers. 





Slower and Garden Gints. 


CHOICE FLOWERS. 

In a comparatively short period of time, the green- 
house will be arrayed in an almost summerlike luxu- 
riance of bloom, with all that freshness and delicacy 
peculiar to the Flora of spring. The camelias cannot 
be said to belong naturally to the early spring, but by 
cultivation they may be induced to flower at almost 
any period of the year. The white variety, known 
as the “ Countess of Orkney,” is a lovely white flower 
with a blush centre, and one of the most recherché 
of new varieties. Another, called imbricata, is a 
deep red flower, having a fine form. A delicate 
azalea, of a small and neat-growing species, has been 
brought from China, and added to the cultivated 
lists. “The flowers are purplish crimson, and nothing 
ean exceed the brilliant effect of a fine plant of this 
or one of the kindred varieties, of which there are 
several very similar in appearance—the sparkling 
waxen flowers, growing in tall, dense spikes a foot 
or more in length. From Australia has been brought 
the beautiful heath-like genus, epacris; one kind 
has pale purple star-like flowers, and is called “ Eva- 
cris’ purpurescens ;” another, “ Epacris delicata,” a 
far more striking sort, has tubular flowers, bright 
crimson, with white at the end, and grow in clusters 





round the slender stem. From the smali delicate 
aspect of the plant, one would hardly suppose it to 
belong to the same genus as the magnificent azaleas 
which tower with such a blaze of bloom. The Cape 
burchellia—‘ Burchellia Capensis’’—is an extremely 
ornamental shrubby plant, bearing at the top a 
cluster of tubular flowers, of bright orange color. 
The early flowering squill is a highly attractive and 
lively little bulbous plant, with numerous bright 
blue flowers. There are several species of plants, 
says Bridgeman, under the name of “ Primulas,” 
which exhibit their blossoms in March and April, 
some of which are very beautiful, as the Polyanthus, 
English spring flowers, auricula, etc. ; but he recom- 
mends the Chinese varieties, some of which are pure 
white, and others of a lilac color,—being first raised 
from seed sown in the spring, and will keep two or 
three years. Auricula, polyanthus, and all other 
species of ‘‘primula” seed, should now be sown. 
Mignonette, ten-week-stock, and dahlia seed, from 
choice varieties, may also be sown in pots, and care 
should be taken, when the plants are up, that they 
be not injured by excess of moisture. There are 
some splendid varieties of the ‘‘Schizanthus” which 
deserve attention at an early season. They are 
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rather difficult of cultivation in pots, being apt to 
suffer by excess of heat or moisture; and often, 
when in full bloom, die off suddenly by decays at 
the bottom of the stem. The best soil for them is 
loam or leaf-mouid, with a small portion of sand ; 
and should be re-potted as often as the pots are 
filled with roots, till they come into full flower. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Among the recently introduced plants by English 
cultivation, is the Forsythia Viridissima—a decidu- 
ous shrub, witu very dark green leaves, which are 
prettily serrated at the margin. It grows about 
eight or ten feet high in the north of China, and 
sheds its leaves in autumn; it then remains dormant, 
like any of the deciduous shrubs of Europe, but it is 
remarkable for the number of large prominent buds 
which are scattered along the young stems, pro- 
duced the summer before. Early in spring, these 
buds, which are flower buds, gradually unfold them- 
selves, and present a profusion of bright yellow 
blossoms, all over the shrub, which is highly orna- 
mental. The Deutzia scabra, the Garland Deutzia, 
was named in honor of John Deutz, of Amsterdam, 
who was an efficient promoter of botanical science. 
It derives’its name “‘ scabra”—rough, from the rough- 
ness of its leaves, which are employed by the Japa- 
nese cabinet makers in polishing wood. It is a 
beautiful plant, having flowers somewhat like those 
of the orange; it resembles in habit the syringa, 
belonging to the same order. A more beautiful 
Deutzia has been lately introduced into this country 
—the lovely Deutzia gracilis. It is a small, per- 
fectly hardy shrub, and is literally covered in spring 
with beautiful and delicate white flowers. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS AT NIGHT. 


Some plants drop their leaves at night, the flat 
part becoming flaccid and pendulous: Others, like 
the clover, clothe their leaflets together in pairs, and 
occasionally the whole leaf drops at the same time. 
The three leaflets of clover bring their faces to the 
outside, and so form a triangular pyramid, whose 
apex is the point of union between the leaflets and 
their stalks. Lupines which have leaves resembling 
a seven-fingerea hand without a palm, folded to- 
gether like a lady’s half-closed parasol; and some 
species of lotus, besides many of its elegant family 
—the leguminose, bring their leaves together in such 
a way as to protect the young flower buds and im- 
mature seed-vessels from the chilly air of night. 
The greater part of plants shut the petals at night, 
the stalks declining on one side, but there are some 
which roll their petals back, and curl them up like 
miniature volutes. The sleep of such plants is pro- 
bably unaccompanied by any external change, The 
same may be said of campanulas; and other bell- 
shaped flowers of crucifere are remarkably careless 
of repose. When flowers are overblown, or the 
plant, if an annual, is near decay, the phenomena 
of sleep is very considerably diminished; in fact, 
they are only seen in perfection when the growing 
powers of the plant are in full operation. Flowers 
lose their sensibilities altogether, when the period of 
fertilization is passed, as may readily be seen by in- 
specting a field of daisies in the morning before the 





dew is off the grass. The overblown one will be 
found wide open; those in the younger stages all 
crimson-tipped and sound asleep. 


NOISETTE AND CLIMBING ROSES. 


The Noisette roses are those which bloom in clus- 
ters, and are thus distinguished from other varieties. 
The petals should be thick, broad and smooth at the 
edges; the flower should be highly perfumed, or fra- 
grant, and should be double to the centre, high on the 
crown, round in the outline, and regular in the dis- 
position of the petals; the cluster should be suffi- 
ciently open to enable all the flowers to bloom freely, 
and the stems and footstalks should be firm and 
elastic, to hold the flower face upward, or face out- 
ward, and not hang down, showing the face outside 
instead of the inside of the blooms; the bloom should 
be abundant at the end of every shoot; the bloom- 
ing shoots should not exceed twelve inches before 
they flower; the bloom should stand out beyond the 
foliage, and the plant should be compact and 
bushy. The requisites in a climbing rose are, that 
the petals be thick, broad, and smooth at the edges, 
with the outer ones curving slightly inward; the 
flower should be fragrant, double to the centre, 
high on the crown, round in the outline, and regular 
in the disposition of the petals. The joints should 
be short from leaf to leaf; the blooms should come 
on very short branches, and all up the main shoots; 
the plant should be always growing and developing 
its flowers, from spring to autumn, and the foliage 
should completely hide all the stems. In regard to 
the multiplication of varieties of this flower, Mr. 


Rivers, a distinguished English florist, says that of 


the sixty to eighty new varieties of roses “intro- 
duced to commerce,” as the French say, during the 
autumn of 1854 and spring of 1855,—those of really 
fine qualities, excelling, or even equaling, the fine 
standard sorts already known, are lamentably few, 
so much so, that one almost fears the point of per- 
fection has been attained, and that no better roses 
than those now possesed ean or will be originated, 


WATERING HOUSE PLANTS. 


A floral amateur, writing in one of the newspapers 
on the best method of managing plants in the house, 
gives it as the result of his careful experience, that 
the way to have healthy plants is to shorten-in all 
straggling growth, and remove every leaf and flower 
as soon as the least symptom of decay is perceiv- 
able, washing them occasionally with warm water 
from the fine nose of a watering pot held high above 
them, thus giving them the benefit of a warm shower 
at any time or place. He thinks that the most im- 
portant rule of all, to be observed in regard to them, 
is that of watering them with hot water at all times, 
water that is hot to the touch, even beyond what is 
supposed to be prudent, until after experiment ;— it 
only being necessary to watch the result on the 
health and vigor of the plants thus treated, espe- 
cially when in bloom, to be convinced of the benefits 
derived. The writer further states, that he has 
fuchsias now in bloom, mere cuttings about six 
inches in height, not one failing out of seven, or 
even mere cuttings, planted in a single pot and 
watered with hot water. 
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DAHLIAS. 


This gorgeous flower thrives well in our climate, 
except in dry seasons, when it is requisite that a 
plentiful supply of water be afforded them. Care 
should also be taken, says the Ohio Cultivator, to 
select very deep soil—or to make it such—for the 
roots, in order that they may find moisture, but at 
the same time avoid wet or cold clayey soil. The 
roots should be placed in a gentle hot-bed or warm 
room the latter part of April, and divided as soon 
as the buds are fairly started—or cuttings taken 
off when the shoots have grown two or three inches, 
which are placed in small pots in hot-beds to take 
root. Then about the 15th or 20th of May, when 
the ground is warmed, and all danger from frost is 
over, set out the roots or young plants in the open 
ground, at a distance of about four feet apart. In 
propagating by tubers or slips, the operation is 
begun in March or April, by removing the tubers 
from the place where they have been deposited dur- 
ing the winter, and putting them in pots, or in 
loose earth on a mild hot-bed. The crown of each 
tuber is left uncovered to permit each shoot to de- 
velop itself, under the full influence of the atmo- 
spheric air. When the shoots have attained the 
length of about three inches, they are cautiously to 
be separated from the tuber by laying hold of the 
slip with the thumb and finger near its base, and 
gently moving it backward and forward until it comes 
out of its socket. It is recommended that where 
the shoots are numerous, a part of the crown of 








the tuber should be inyariably taken off with the 
shoot,—a course more likely to be successful than 
extracting the slip. 


THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 

There are extensive flower-farms in the neighbor- 
hood of Nice, Grasse, Montpelier and Cannes, in 
France; at Adrianople, Turkey in Europe; at 
Broussa and Uslak, Turkey in Asia; and at Mit- 
cham, in England; all for the perfumery to be ex- 
tracted from the flowers. One of the large perfum- 
ers of Grasse and Paris employs annually 50,000 
pounds of orange flowers, 60,000 pounds of cassia 
flowers, 54,000 pounds of rose-leaves, 32,000 pounds 
of jasmine blossom, 32,000 pounds of violets, 20,000 
pounds of tuberose, 16,000 pounds of lilac, besides 
rosemary, mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and odorous 
plants in large proportion. Lily of the Valley is a 
delightful perfume, but there is no such thing as 
lily of the valley in it. The perfume known as 
verbena is delicious, but verbena is not one of the 
ingredients; the distilled spirit of the plant being 
too expensive for the manufacturing perfumer. The 
essence of violets is rarely genuine, but from a diffe- 
rent cause; the demand for it is so enormous, that 
the trade is as yet unable to keep pace with it. The 
violet farms, from whence the flowers are procured 
to make the genuine perfume, are very extensive 
at Nice and Grasse, also in the neighborhood of 


| Florenee, The wall-flower, singular to say, is not 


used in perfumery, although an excellent imitation 
of it is popular. 
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Our Curiosities, 


DRESS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Sonia Pavina, a Roman lady, being invited to 
a banquet, went to it bearing about her person 
chains, carcenets, and precious stones, worth a mil- 
lion of gold. Her father, who had despoiled all the 
Roman provinces to clothe his daughter, afterward, 
overwhelmed with despair at the state of his own 
affairs, terminated his life by poison. In 1544 there 
was found in Rome a marble coffin eight feet long, 
and in it a robe embroidered in gold, which yielded 
thirty-six pounds of that precious metal. There 
were also forty rings, a cluster of emeralds, a little 
mouse made of another precious stone, and amidst 
all this magnificence two leg bones of a corpse, 
known by the inscription on the tomb to be those of 
the Empress Mary, daughter of Stilicon, and wife of 
the Emperor Honorius. Demetrius’ garments, ahd 
even his shoes, were illustrated with purple and 
gold. In his cloak was woven a representation of 
the world and the stars, and when he fell from the 
sovereignty of Macedon, no succeeding king would 
venture to wear that cloak, to so envied a magnifi- 
eence did the make and value of it amount. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was observed at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth to wear his shoes so set with pearls and 
precious stones, that they were estimated to exceed 





| the value of six thousand six hundred crowns. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the favorite 
of James I., was remarkable for the magnificence of 
his dress. When admitted to an audience of Louis 
XITI., the King of France, as ambassador from the 
King of Great Britain, he had jewels on his coat to 
the value of one hundred thousand pounds. Helio- 
gabalus, the emperor, excelled all others in the pro- 
digious luxury of his clothing and furniture. His 
upper garments were either of gold or purple, or of 
the richest silks that were procurable, sometimes all 
beset with pearls and other jewels, which habit he 
was the first to introduce at Rome. His shoes were 
beset with precious stones and pearls, and he never 
wore any suit of apparel twice. He sat commonly 
among flowers or surrounded with the most precious 
odors. He swam in pools that had been filled with 
the finest unguents and tinged with saffron. His 
household stuff was gold or silver, his bedsteads, 
tables, and chests were of massy silver, as were also 
his cauldrons and other pots. 





WHO WAS ANNIE LAURIE? 


A correspondent of the Elgin Courier (a very fee- 
ble authority) professes to answer this question by 
asking another. He says:—Sir Robert Laurie of 


— a. sae 
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Maxwellton, a general officer in the army, Knight 
Marshal of Scotland, and one of the competitors for 
the “Whistle” at the bacchanalian contest at Friars 
Carse, on Friday, 16th October, 1790, where Burns 
was umpire, and on which occasion he wrote his 
“ Ballad of the Whistle,” married Mary Elizabeth 
Ruthven, daughter of James, third Lord Ruthven, 
and niece of the Earl of Bute, by whom he had a 
son, Robert, his successor, and a daughter, Anne, 
married to John Minet Fector, Esq., of Updown, 
county of Kent. Was she the heroine of the popu- 
lar song, “ Annie Laurie?” and who composed the 
words and music of it? 
SINGULAR SIGNALS OF SINGLENESS. 

In the neighborhood of Quimper, in Brittany, a 
very singular custom prevails. The men there wear 
a peculiar kind of one-cornered hat, the manner of 
wearing which is supposed, from the character of 
the information it imparts, to be very interesting to 
the women. A widower wears this hat in such a 
way as to bring the corner right over the forehead, 
probably for the purpose of showing that his life has 
been overshadowed. The married man wears it so 
that the corner is over his back, perhaps as signifying 
that he ean only look back for happiness, which with 
him isa memory. The “jolly bachelor” causes the 
corner to come jauntily over the right or left ear, 
which may mean that he is open to proposals. 
When a widower or bachelor there makes an offer of 
himself, he must say to the lady, “Take my hat.” 
It may be that there is some sly satire in the thing, 
which foreigners cannot easily understand. 


A PUZZLE FOR CARPENTERS. 


The following problem has been communjcated by 
a carpenter to the Cleveland Plaindealer :— 

‘Having an aperture in the floor twelve inches 
square to cover, and his ways and means limited to 
a board nine by sixteen inches in size, he wishes to 
know how the feat can be accomplished by once 
cutting the board in two? Its solution may serve 
to beguile a winter’s hour. 





CURIOSITIES. 


The Wilmington Republican states that Caleb S. 
Fredd, who resides near the Stone Bridge, in Lon- 
dongrove township, Chester county, caught a white 
mouse about three weeks ago, as he was about 
threshing his wheat, which he placed in a large bot- 
tle, where it died after some three or four days. As 
he was about threshing his oats, however, some two 
weeks since, he caught three others, one nearly full 
grown. These he placed into a half-bushel, where 
they have thriven finely, and appear playful as need 
‘be. He has procured a cage, in which to keep them 
as curiosities. They are perfectly white, while their 
eyes are red, forming a contrast with their coats. 
Some half dozen of these little animals were seen 
by the gentleman who occupied this farm last year, 
and he succeeded in catching one, which he placed 
in a bottle, where it died in a short time. From this 
it would seem that bottles are not adapted to the 
health of mice, although the mouth was left open in 
each of the above cases, to permit ventilation. We 





had a specimen of the new species of mice exhibited 
at the Record office, a fortnight or two ago. We do 
not consider the breed such a decided improvement 
as to encourage their introduction.— Village Record. 


CURIOUS NAMES. 


The Philadelphia Daily News has for some time 
maintained a very attractive department, entitled, 
“ Results of Reading,” and which is filled with great 
ability by some one who is gifted with a keen ap- 
preciation of literary gems and curiosities. The fol- 
lowing extract is from the “ Results” alluded to:— 

“Every body is acquainted, in a degree, with the 
great changes that have come over our population 
since the olden times, but many, I’am sure, will be 
surprised when informed, that in my walks I find 
the present residence and profession of the under- 
named parties to be as follows :— 

“ ApaAmM—Still a Laborer, living in Apple street !* 

“Eve—A Blacksmith, Mead street. 

“Cain—A Gardener, Eleventh and Montgomery 
streets, and a Driver, Pine, above Willow 
street. 

‘“ Anet—A Gentleman, Tyler, above Poplar street, 
and a Watchman, Wallace, below Thir- 
teenth street. 


.“Moses—A Pedlar, Uffenheimer’s Avenue, and a 


Ship Steward. 

“ Asnon—aA Tailor, in Poplar street. 

“ ABRAHAM—A Butcher, Adam’s street, and a Cloth- 
ing Store Keeeper, South street. 

“Tsaac—A Dealer, Almond street, and a Painter, 
MceMakin street. 

“Jacop—A Weaver, Nicetown! and a Police Offi- 
cer, Pearl street. 

‘“‘BensAMIN—A Miller, Nagle street, and a Brush- 
maker, 8. Front street. 

‘“ Perer—A Tavern Keeper, Brown street, and Tai- 
lor, Fuch’s court. 

“ Davip—A Lawyer, Germantown, 

“‘Sotomon—A Huckster. Griffith’s court.” 

* See the Philadelphia Directory, 1856. 


HEADS AND HATS. 


At a meeting of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine, Dr. McElheran gave a lecture on ethnology, 
which is reported in the American Medical Monthly. 
By means of monumental illustration, collection of 
crania, statues, and coins, he traced the Celtic type 
back through Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, 
and asserted that the Américans were of Celtic and 
not Anglo-Saxon origin, which he pretended to 
prove by their history of emigration, their language, 
their conformation, etc. He gave statistics furnished 
by several of the leading hatters, dentists, and hair- 
dealers of New York and other cities. - One hatter 
of New York, who sends to all parts of the Union, 
reported that Virginia and the Western States re- 
quired larger hats than the other States. New Eng- 
land heads are of about the same size as those of the 
New Yorkers. The Irish are larger than those of 
any race in this country. The Celtic head is a long 
oval, as is observed among the Irish and Scotch. 
The English head is also long, but not so uniformly 
oval as the Irish. The average Ameriean head is a 
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long oval, exactly the same shape, but smaller than 
the Irish; it is the most easily fitted, because it is 
the most regularly formed, and because the hat- 
blocks are made to suit the national form and size. 
The Germans have smaller heads than the Irish, but 
they wear larger hats than the Americans. They 
have very irregularly formed heads, approaching in 
shape an irregular square, broad and flat behind, 
and flat on top. The great breath between the ears 
throws the hat out of shape, so that the brim is 
turned up in front and behind, unless the hat is 
especially made to fit. Several old manufacturers, 
and retailers assert that the American head is dimi- 
nishing, and that the western states, colonized by 
foreigners, have the largest size. 





OLD CLOTHES. 

We have had the pleasure this morning of seeing 
and of handling the identical suit of clothes worn 
by Eldridge Gerry at the signing of the declara- 
tion of independence. It is of the ancient style, 
the coat white and long, with small sleeves but 
large cuffs, and lined throughout with silk. The 
vest or waistcoat is of a similar material, and also 
very long. The breeches are of green silk, with 
handsome knee buckles. 


It will be remembered that besides being a signer- 


of the declaration of independence, the distinguished 
wearer of this somewhat dilapidated but still re- 
spectable and always venerable suit was a governor 
of Massachusetts in 1798, and at the time of his 
death, in 1814, was Vice President of the United 
States. The suit will be worn to-night at the con- 
cert of the Chelsea Continentals, given for the bene« 
fit of the poor of the town.—Boston Traveller. 





A CASTLE OF WONDERS. 

In olden time, as at present, wealthy lords and 
citizens often spent immense sums of money for the 
diversion of themselves and friends. One of the 
most remarkable instances of this kind, is described 
in the records of the castle of Hesdin—once a favor- 
ite resort of Philip of Burgundy, and a place of rest 
to which he was wont. to retire for the purpose of 
amusing himself at his leisure. Hesdin contrasted 
strangely with the pleasure palace of Louis the 
Eleventh near Tours, where the grounds were known 
to bristle with various deadly instruments intended 
to maim trespassers. It was, indeed, as full of pit- 
falls and trap-doors as a modern theatre; but they 
only served to perpetrate the coarse, though harm- 
less jokes in which tho fun of the middle ages con- 
sisted. From a recently published London work we 
copy the few following examples, taken from the 
records: 

“A stranger issuing, for instance, from a gallery 
into a neighboring passage, was startled by the sud- 
den apparition of a wooden figure spouting water. 
A wetting and a fright were the necessary conse- 
quences. But when the joke was carried furthest, 
a set of brushes were put in motion, and the patient 
emerged with a white or black face, as the case 
might be. Another still more powerful engine was 
one which seized a man and thrashed him soundly. 

“In the centre of the great gallery was a trap, 





and near it the figure of a hermit who prophesied. 
Ladies were his most frequent victims. They no 
sooner felt an interest in the telling of their fortune 
than the ceiling opened and poured forth rain; 
thunder-claps followed in quick succession, preceded 
by appropriate lightning; and as the air grew 
colder, snow fell. Taking refuge from the storm, the 
patient entered a dangerous shelter above a pitfall 
leading into a sack of feathers, from which escape 
at last was permitted. ‘The castle of Hesdin was 
full of tricks of this description. Besides the pit- 
falls just described, there was in the great gallery a 
bridge which dropped saunterers into the water. In 
various places there were engines which spouted 
water when they were touched. Six figures stood 
in the hall spouting water, and wetting people in 
various ways. At the entrance of a gallery were 
eight water-jets rushing upward, which wetted peo- 
ple passing, and three small pipes were so fixed close 
by as to cover them with flour. If the panic-stricken 
victims rushed up to a window and opened it, up 
came a figure wetting them, and closing the frame. 
If a splendid missal on a desk caught a curious eye, 
the person who went up to it was either covered with 
soot or dirt. A mirror elose at hand betrayed the 
trick ; but whilst the victim wondered at the black- 
ness of his face, out rushed a flour-dredger that 
made him white.’ 

“The most elaborate of all these tricks was one 
combining almost every species of deception. A 
figure of a man was made to start in the great gal- 
lery, frightening people by talking or crying. At 
the noise, the loungers in other rooms rushed in, 
upon which a number of figures, armed with sticks, 
came forth, driving every one pell-mell to the bridge, 
where they fell of course into the water.” 





LOVE TOKENS. 

The ancient English custom of giving love-tokens 
on the 20th of August, was a very wise and far-see- 
ing plan for settling young ladies in life, and would, 
if revived, enable a mamma with a large family of 
girls to get rid of them as quick as pine-apples at a 
penny a slice. It was the custom in England, a 
long time ago, for “enamoured maydes and gentil 
women” to give to their favorite swains, as tokens 
of their love, little hankerchiefs, about three or four 
inches square, wrought round about, often in em- 
broidery, with a button or tassal at each corner and 
a small one in the centre. The finest of these 
favors were edged with narrow gold lace or twist; 
and then, being folded up in four cross folds, so that 
the middle might be seen, they were worn by the 
accepted lovers in their hats or on their breast. 
These favors became at last s0 much in vogue that | 
they were sold ready made in the shops, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, from sixpence to sixteen pence 4 
piece. 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


We find the following curious account of ‘a course 
of sprouts” in the Philadelphia Evening Journal. 

‘Some time ago a friend of ours purchased a num- 
ber of picture frames, tastefully made of acorns and 
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handsomely stained and varnished, which he placed 
in his library at his country house. The ensuing 
season he and his family departed on.a rather distant 
tour, and fur some months the coun@ry house re- 


mained closed and untenanted. The season was an | 





own sorrow,.and to the joy of some lucky greenhorn 


| who went in and took out his pile. But then Bob 


unusually damp one during their abscence, and up- | 


on their return it was deemed advisable to have 
their rural homestead well aired and dried by con- 
stant fires in all the rooms before inhabiting it again. 
Orders to this effect were therefore dispatched, and 
the opening began under the direction of the old 
housekeeper. Window and door were flung wide 
open one after another, letting in the sunshine to 
mildewed walls and hangings, until the ‘household 
corps’ arrived at the library, when, as the first pair 
of shutters swung back, the breeze fluttered in and 
played on the walls with a sound as of rustling foli- 
age, causing a universal and rather startled move- 
ment of eyes in the direction of the mysterious 
sound. That the astonishment of the gazers was by 
no means lessened when they beheld the cause of the 
rustling, our readers will easily credit when we in- 
form them that several acorns on each picture frame 
had sprouted, and a grove of miniature oaks were 
gently waving their tiny boughs and fluttering their 
dark green leaflets around the majestic brows of 
Washington, and Franklin, and Adams, and a half 
dozen others of our venerable fathers of the repub- 
lic. Nature herself had broken through her accus- 
tomed laws to crown these patriot heroes with her 
own wreaths of honor, and offer, even jn her dying 
struggles, this beautiful tribute to their memory. 

“ Now, is not this fact worth all the fables of Scher- 
ezade or Swift a hundred times over?” 





The following specimen of a “surface digger” is 
from the Mariposa Gazette. None can doubt its 
life-likeness : 


BOB’ ROUND—* THE PROSPECTOR.” 


“There he comes, driving a pack-mule loaded 
with the sum total of his earthly possessions, which 
are comprised in the following inventory: A small 
tent, two pair of blankets, a frying-pan, tea-pot, 
pick and shovel. His careworn face looks as fami- 
liar as beans. That old blue blanket coat is the 
same garment he wore in °49, when [ first knew him. 
He was hunting new diggings then—he has been on 
the move ever since, and is on the same sort of a 
hunt now. Traveling, or, as he terms it, prospeet- 
ing, is his ruling passion; he is here to-day and 
there to-morrow, and it would puzzle Bob himseif 
to tell where he will tie ap next week. 

“As a consequence of his roving habits, he has 
acquired a marvelous stock of geographical knowl- 
edge, (confined, ofcourse, to the mining region,) 
besides a fund of valuable information concerning 
the different methods of working in the placers he 
has visited in his beat, which extends from Oregon 
to King’s River. In fact there is not a hill, flat, 
river, canon, ereek or ravine, between the above ex- 
tremities, that Bob has not mined a little in, and can 
give you the full particulars of their discovery, and 
the origin of their peculiarly beautiful names. 
Many are the rich claims Bob has abandoned, to his 








wasn’t in the fault—there was too much water, or 
not guite enough—or the Indians were mighty bad— 
or somebody got drunk—or his partner wouldn't work. 
Bob has had numerous mean partners. No end to 
the rich claims he has abandoned on their account ; 
bat he has no ‘spite agin ’em,’ (the good-hearted 
soul!) He has no spite against anybody, or any- 
thing in California, except the last place he left, and 
its inhabitants ; for instance, he lately left a mining 
camp a long way north, and came down to Maraposi 
—and don’t he curse everything north, plump to 
the North Pole? Perhaps! Just listen to lim, 
‘D—n that moonshine camp! It #s the poorest place 
I ever struck—a man ean’t make his salt there—there 
isn’t over two or three claims in the place that I 
would have as a gift, and it would take a small for- 
tune to buy an interest in either of them. They 
talk about what they would do there if they had 
water—that’s all gas—the gold isn’t thar if they 
had the water, and they never will have any. Be- 
sides, the cussed place is overrun with loafers—an 
honest miner has got no show. Let aman go there 
and show ’em a dollar, and directly you will see the 
biggest kind of a crowd collect, and follow him all 
over town—and if a man shows a XX they set him 
down as one of Tom Bell’s gang, and never lose 
sight of him tillhe leaves. Fact is, the whole place 
is a humbug, and the people are at home there— 
they are!” 

* Bob and his partner are now in the act of pitch- 
ing their tent under a big oak in the suburbs of our 
little town; and a man unacquainted with his pecu- 
liarities would suppose he was about to locate here 
for the season, but he wont do any thing of the 
sort; he will only ‘fool ’round’ with a pick and pan 
for a few days, pack up his ‘kit,’ shake off the dust 
from his feet, give us his parting benediction, and 
‘toddle’ for Kern river or the next humbug.” 

_ * Little digging and often changing, settling first 
and then estranging—oh how little we get by rang- 
ing, ‘and’ a rolling stone gathers no moss are 
applicable to gold-digging as well as love-making 
and setting up small fancy stores. We say small 
fancy stores, because we have observed that there 
are more of them set up and bowled down in a city 


than of any other establishments.” 


READY MADE SHIRTS. 


According to Humboldt, there is a tree in the 
South Sea Islands which produces ready made shirts. 
The natives cut off pieces of the tree about two feet 
long, from which they draw off the fibrous bark as 
the boys draw off the bark of chestnuts to make 
whistles. Each man selects a tree hear his own 
diameter, so that the shift may be a good fit. When 
the bark is off, they cut a hole in each circle to ad- 
mit his arms. The shirts do not require any wash- 
ing, starghing, and ironing, and a more convenient 
article for loafers could not be imagined. The same 
country produces bread-fruit, so that a fellow may 
get his board and clothes gratis. 
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Che Gadies’ CHorkh-Gable. 





Au. the occupations of life have their influence | 


on the temper. Some ruffle and excite; some stupefy 
and torporize. Both results are alike injurious to 
the mind and body. It is vain to say that we ought 
not to suffer external things.to have any influence 
over internal feelings. They know little of the con- 
stitution of our nature who blindly and rashly ven- 
ture to advance such a dogma. All that frets the 
delicate frame-work of the mind affects the cheer- 
fulness of the spirits. All that overtaxes its powers 
enfeebles its impulses. The occupation which is 
undertaken voluntarily is gone through cheerfully. 
The will energizes the faculties for great things, and 
turns lighter labors into amusements. For the daily 
routine of woman’s life nothing could have been de- 
vised so suitable to its every necessity as the plea- 








sant employment of the ‘‘ Work-Table.” There is 
the consciousness within us of always being engaged 
in doing something so useful, that the domestic 
establishment could net go on without it, or of 
something so ornamental, that its absence would 
leave a blank in its appointed place. The variety 
enlivens the spirits, exercises different faculties, 
takes away the tediousness of oceupation. It gives 
sufficient room for the play of the fancy, and is, at 
the same time, a sufficient exercise of wholesome in- 
dustry. All these things have a wonderful effect 
upon the temper. The ladies of a family who 
gather round the “ Work-Table,” are, as a class, 
distinguished for a gentle cheerfulness, which 
spreads a genial influence thronghout their house- 
hold, 
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EMBROIDERED TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S FROCK. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING. 
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WATCH-HOOK. 


Materiale.—1 reel No, 20, Boar’s Head Cotton; 


No. 2 and 4 Penelope Hooks; 2 skeins of white Ber- | 


lin wool, 2 rows of white satin glass beads, as large 


as peas; 1 large curtain ring, 14 small ones, ‘same 
size as in engraving; 14 yards white blind cord; 1 


watch-hook with pearl centre; 3 bunches of tor- 
quoise blue seed beads of the chalk kind; 4 yard of 
inch-wide white satin ribbon; 14 yards of narrower 
for rosette, 

Work 14 De on the end of cord, bend it round, 
unite, and work 2 De in every stitch of the 14, Then 
& row, increasing one stitch in every 5. 
tinue to increase in every row as may be required, 
till 7 rows of cord are covered. Fasten off. Sew 
the hook into the centre; thread the beads on the 
cotton; tie the end of cotton into the large ring, 
leaving on anend. With No. 4 hook De the beads 
over the ring, by taking up 3 beads to every stitch ; 
work the stitches as thickly as possible, so that no 
particle of the ring shall be seen. When completed, 
tie the two ends of cotton in a secure knot. (Ob- 
serve, that in order to cover the ring, the hook must 
be placed over the cotton, but to cover the cord it 
must be placed under the wool; in the former, the 





Now con- | 





stitch twists closely, in the latter it spreads;) sew 
this large ring round the pearl of the hook. Now 
cover the small rings; when all are completed, 
thread a needle with the cotton, tie a fine knot, 
make a stitch at the back of the ring through the 
De stitches; pass the needle through a satin bead to 
the opposite side of the ring, then sew the ring on to 
the edge of the foundation, letting the ring come 
half-way above it; sew all round in same manner ; 
then round the large centre ring sew two rows of 
satin beads, Finish with ribbon, as in engraving. 
Gum a circle of card-board at the back. 
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GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT FRONT. 

As many gentlemen have an objection to elaborate 
ornament in their own dress, just as they have an 
objection to any striking effect of color, we are happy 
to be able to give a pattern of a shirt front, which 
has just made its appearance in evening dress, so 
exquisitely neat, as to deserve the approbation of 
the most fastidious taste. It is composed of narrow 
tucks, stitched down, with a dot worked at the in- 
tervals marked in our illustration. The effect of this 
simple ornament is extremely good. 
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VELVET SAC. 


In France and England, bags are now quite the 
vogue, we therefore have chosen for our subscribers 
one of the most fashionable we could find. The bag 
is made of velvet, with a gusset between the sides, 
about two inches wide at the bottom, and gradually 
narrowing to about half or three-quarters of an inch 
at the top. An ornamental shape is cut out of the 
centre of the bag, and a piece of velvet or satin of a 
different color is placed in the under side; it is then 
gummed in its proper place, and afterward finished 
round with gold braid. The other parts of the bag 
are worked in braid or in chain-stitch with thiek 
silk twist; the tassels are a combination of the colors 
of the bag and braid. 





MOURNING CUFF. (See cut opposite.) 

The taste for articles of dress in mourning, orna- 
mented with beads and bugles still continues, and 
this is not surprising, as they usually possess an 
elegance, when judiciously applied, not easily to be 
met with in any other kind of decoration. The cuff 
for which we have given the design, which will be 
seen in our illustration, is made of black net, covered 
with black crape. The two are to be run together 
very neatly, the edges cut off, turned, and tacked 
down. The pattern is then to be traced in the beads 
and bugles according to the engraving. The size 
may be enlarged or contracted to suit any sized 
wrist. 
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Hushion und Dress, 


Tue fashions for a coming month were never more 
anxiously anticipated than the present. A convic- 
tion that the next phase of dress, whatever it is to 
be, will herald a more important revolution is be- 
ginning to gain ground, and we of Graham learn in 
common with all our confréres, whose mission it is 
to disseminate information on the subject, that the 
lady-world never awaited the nouveautes de Paris 
with greater impatience, 

Bonnets are the beginning of all dress—the mot 
du jeu, and the introduction of bonnets of a larger 
size than those now worn is a change said to be 
seriously contemplated. It has been suggested that 
certain proportions in the different parts of a dress, 
as well as harmony in colors, are among the require- 
ments of good taste, and it is considered that the 
fashionable bonnet of the present day is of too small 
a size to be suitably worn with the mass of silk and 
its full trimmings eomposing the skirts of the 
dresses. How far this innovation, if once adopted, 
will become popular; remains to be seen. 

Our Paris authorities all agree in saying that the 
ball costumes of the season have been and continue 
to be remarkable for elegance and richness. In 
them, light eordons, or very narrow wreaths of 
flowers and foliage, are much employed as trimmings 
for dresses, made either with double or triple skirts, 
or with flouncesa cordon being placed at the edge 
of each. We may mention a dress of white tulle, 
which has just been made with nine flounces, each 
terminated by a narrow, light wreath of grass, inter- 
mingled with small.fiowers of various hues. The 
pendent blades of grass, drooping downward, give 
to these wreaths very much the appearance of rows 
of green fringe, The corsage of the dress just men- 
tioned has a fichu composed of folds of tulle, and is 
ornamented with a trimming of flowers.. Three 
cordons worn in the hair, and consisting of flowers, 
foliage, and grass, complete the costume. The cor- 
dons unite at the back of the headin a cluster of 
drooping sprays. A very good authority, however, 
states that, for family parties, and even for grand 
balls, white dresses are almost universally worn ; for 
the latter, gauze and tulle are most frequently 
adopted, while for the former, tarlatans and muslin 
are worn. 

In following French fashions, no lady should ever 
imagine that any one dress should be taken literally 
as an indispensable type, What might do very well 
in Paris, in the month of April, would be a very dif- 
ferent affair for comfort in Savannah, Thus of the 
latest walking and home dresses, of all of which we 
may say, that the taste for profuse and elaborate 
trimmings, which has so long obtained favor, is un- 


abated; it may, indeed, be said to be on the increase 


rather than otherwise. Several silk dresses have 
been trimmed with velvet in a style presenting a 
very rich effect. One of these is an out-door dress 





of blue silk, and is made with a high corsage. The 
skirt is trimmed with three flounces of graduated 
widths, and ornamented with rows of black velvet, 
disposed in the following manner:—At the edge of 
of each flounce there is a broad band of velvet; at 
an interval of about half way up the flounce, or a 
little more, another band of velvet is placed, slightly 
narrower than that at the edge. Between these two 
bands there are seyen rows of very narrow velvet, 
and above the upper one five rows. The corsage is 
trimmed with rows of black guipure, and fastened 
by a row of velvet buttons of the color of the dress. 
The corsage has a basque, trimmed with rows of 
black velvet and edged with black guipure. The 
sleeves are plain at the upper part, and finished at 
the ends by a deep frill trimmed with velvet and 
guipure. A dress of green moire antique is trimmed 
with horizontal rows of black velvet, headed by nar- 
row black lace partially falling over the velvet. The 
corsage of this dress is open in front, and within the 
opening are horizontal rows of black velvet, one 
above the other. A band of black velvet finishes 
the upper edge of the corsage, and the basque is 
trimmed with rows of velvet and lace. The sleeves 
are rather wide, and in the pagoda form. In the 
inside of the arm they are slit up, displaying under- 
sleeves of richly embroidered muslin. 

Dresses of black velvet are ornamented with lace, 
passementerie, and embroidery in jet. The trimming 
is frequently disposed up each side of the skirt. The 
basque (if the corsage has one) and the ends of the 
sleeves are also richly ornamented with trimming, 
the same as that on the skirt. Dresses of colored 
velyet—such, for instance, as ruby, Sevres blue, 
garnet, and other rich huesare much worn at 
evening parties, The corsage may be cither high or 
low, and is trimmed with lace; Jace being also em- 
ployed either as flounces or side trimmings for the 
skirt. The short sleeves of velvet dresses, which 
have low Corsages, are covered with sleeves of lace 
in the form of double pagodas, On ruby-color vel- 
vet, trimmings of black or white lace are equally 
fashionable. | 

Many tarlatan dresses, with two or three skirts, 
have no other ornaments than a ribbon in the hem— 
more frequently white than colored. A Grécque, 
embroidered in gold above the hem, is very pretty 
trimming. 

Muslin dresses, embroidered in spots with colored 
chenille, are in great favor. Light-colored and 
white taffetas are also frequentty embroidered with 
bright-colored chenille in large rings interlaced, or 
in a double or triple Gréeque. 

Some young ladies wear a fichu Antoinette over 
low-bodied evening dresses. It may be trimmed 
either with embroidered muslin or withlace. When 
made of tulle, if is trimmed around with narrow rib- 
bons. ‘The frills have three rows of the same ribbon. 
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The above is an illustration of a child’s spring 


dress, made of black moire antique and blue silk 
ribbon quilling. 





New style of apron for alittle boy. The material 
is fine white brilliant. The waist is high in the 
neck and made to fit the form. The front is ar- 
ranged in three-inch wide plaits, edged with narrow 





Smyrna lace; a vine of embroidery forms a finish 
on either side of the plaits; the-back forms one wide 
plait in the centre, with three narrow ones on either 
side. A row of small pearl buttons and buttonholes 
serves as a fastening. The skirt is made very short 
and slightly rounded on the hips; the edge is bor- 
dered with narrow lace to correspond with the front. 
From the waist descend ten small square lappets, 
each lappet is bordered with narrow edging, and 
ornamented with clusters of flowers wrought in 
scarlet Berlin wool. The long sleeves are made full 
and gathered into an embroidered band, edged with 
narrow cambric edging—a similar edging forms a 


| finish to the neck. 











DRESS FOR A LITTER 

The material is ne Tambour muslin. The skirt 
is made very short and decorated with two narrow 
flounces, bordered with Swiss edging, and headed 
by inch-wide puffings of muslin and insertions of 
embroidery. The low waist is closed in the back by 
a row of delicate lace buttons. The entire front is 
formed of a succession of puffings half an inch wide, 
separated by insertions of embroidery; these puff- 
ings commence three inches in length at the waist, 
gradually increasing in length as they apprcach the 
neck, where they cover the entire surface of the 
front, which is cut square and made with a narrow 
embroidered shoulder-strap; a narrow Swiss edging 
surrounds the neck. The short sleeves are com- 
posed of a single puff of muslin gathered into a band 
of insertion, bordered with narrow Swiss edging and 
lace; on each shoulder are placed flat bows of rib- 
bon two inches wide, formed in alternate stripes of 
pink, black, and white. The waist is encircled by a 
broad ribbon sash of the same colors, tied in a 
sailor’s knot on the left side. 
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This singularly antique and beautiful bonnet is 
made of green velvet of twoshades. The front forms 
an aureola, and is ornamented with three light green 
rolls. A narrow edging of blonde surrounds the 
front. The crown is made of dark-green velvet, and 
ernamented by two deep falls of blonde, forming a 
circle, the upper row drooping over the crown, and 
the second over the curtain, which is of dark velvet, 
terminated by an edging of blonde, and enriched by 
three rows of light green velvet. The left side is 
adorned by a cluster of black and green. 





This is a graceful and becoming style of morning 
cap, composed of eight narrow insertions of needle- 
work, alternated by broad bands of guipure inser- 
tion, gathered into a point at the back of the head. 
The round crown is composed of broad antique lace, 
arranged in the form of acircle. The centre being 
enriched by a cluster of bows of narrow scarlet rib- 
bon outside of the cluster of bows. The lace is con- 
fined at intervals of an ineh by small star-shaped 
flowers of the same color. The face trimmings con- 





sist of two broad rows of guipure lace, headed by a 


border of flowers, Loops of narrow ribbon are placed 
between the borders of lace, On either side are full 
loops and streamers of scarlet ribbon. Broad rib- 
bon strings flow down each side. 





A very pretty and becoming dress-cap, of an eu- 
tirely new style. The foundation is of black lace. 
A rich blonde, four inches wide, extends across the 
head, and is continued down the sides and round 
the neck with considerable fullness, descending over 
a curtain of puffed tulle. The centre of the crown 
is also of blonde, in a pattern of leaves and flowers. 
A deep border of scallops adorns the edge. Three 
tiny bouquets of white moss rosebuds, with pendants 
of green spray, and fine flowers droop over the cur- 
tain. The face trimmings consist of full clusters of 
myrtle leaves and flowers, interspersed with branches 
of asparagus, tipped with scarlet.berries. 





MOURNING HEAD-DRESS. 


Made of crape ribbon, with loops at the back, in- 
termingled with black jets and chenille drops, to 
fall on the neck—a roll made of bugles to come over 
the front of the head. 
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MORNING ROBE. 


The material is a rich sea-green and black striped silk; 
these narrow strips are formed into wide ones, and sepa- 
rated by others of the same width arranged in Byadere 
style. The back is slightly full, and gathered into form by 
& number of fine shirrs. The skirt is made very full and 
long in the back, the fronts being of the usual sacque form ; 
two rows of puffed ribbon of the same color as the dress 
commence at the shoulder and slope down to a point at the 
waist, and taking breadth again, they are continued down 
the entire length of the skirt; on each side of the opening 


in front are placed rich tassel buttons of green and black 





silk, at intervals of four inches. The neck is finished with 
a medium-sized collar of the same material, edged with a 
row of puffed ribbon corresponding with that on the fronts. 
The flowing sleeves are inserted in four inch-wide plaits, 
each plait is confined by two small buttons; a row of puf- 
fed ribbon adorns the edge. The sleeves and front have a 
lining of green silk of a shade lighter tint than the dress. 
A black and green cord terminated by two magnificent tas- 
sels of the same color encircle the waist. The fronts are 
allowed to flow slightly apart, disclosing a cambriec under 
skirt, having a richly embroidered robe. 
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COOL REQUEST. 


E Box, Epwarp DEAR, WILL you? 


“You wont minp Riping on tH 


Lady Crinoline. 





MY New Dress wit. GET SO RUMPLED!” 
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MAY FLOWERS. 
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